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Whatever my ambition, it is not my present purpose to offer to tlio 
reader either a history of my father's mind, or a critical analysis of his works. 
I have too much respect fbr the name he. has transmitted me to throw any 
gratuitous discredit upon it by attempting a task which, looking to the very 
high power essential to its due fulfilment, I fairly confess myself unequal 
to. So far, however, as the reader is concerned, I need not regret my 
inability. Some of those fine spirits with whom ray father was associated 
in life "have sanctioned my attempt by gracing it with the expression of 
their opinions of him, and these, with the eloquent tribute to his genius 
and character, which the youngest but one of the most estimated of his 
contemporaries, Mr. Bulwer, has done me the kindness of sketching out, 
render all apology to the readers of the present paper superfluous. 

All that I propose to do is briefly to state the few and slightly diversified 
circumstances of my father's passage through his " brief mortality," which, 
like that of most literary men, was made up of what is much less strange 
than fiction. From early youth his mind was so intently occupied in the 
search afte*r abstract moral and political truth, and in the endeavor b.>' 
its enunciation to raise the character and better the condition of his fellow- 
creatures, that little time remained to him for that various communication 
with the outer world which is generally understood as constituting the 
* interesting' matter of man's life. 

My father, who was born April 10, 1778, at Maidstone, in Kent, was 
the youngest son of the Rev. William Hazlitt, a Dissenting Minister of the 
Unitarian persuasion : a man who throughout the course of a life of eighty- 
four years merited and enjoyed a degree of respect which few men obtain, 
and fewer still deserve. The following sketch of his life from Murch's very 
interesting * History of the Presbyterian Ministers', will, I think, be con- 
sidered quite relevant to my subject, as giving some account of the man 
under whose instruction and example my father's mind was formed in the 
love of freedom and honesty. 

" The Rev. William Hazlitt, M. A., was born at Shann HiU, near Tip- 
perary, 1737. At about the age of nineteen he went to Glasgow Univer- 
sity, where he remained five years, %tid obtained the degree of Master of 
Ai'ts. Though brought up in orthodoK principles, at the time of his quit- 
ting the University he was an Unitarian. His first settlement was with the 
Presbyterian congregation at Wisbeach, in 1764, where he remained two 
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years. Here he married Miss Lof\us, of that town, by whom he had seven 
children, three of whond with their mother survived him. From Wisbeach 
he removed to Marshfield, and thence to Maidstone, where he remained 
nearly ten years, during which time he enjoyed the acquaintance of sev- 
eral eminent men, and frequeptly met Dn Franklin. From Maidstone, he 
removed, in 1780, to the charge of a congregatioiv at Bandon, in the coun- 
ty of Cork, where he continued three years. In this place he exerted 
, himself in behalf of the American prisoners confined at Kinsale, and his 
manly exposure, in the public prints, of the cruelties exercised towards 
them by the soldiery, considerably improved their condition. On the close 
of the war with America, he removed from Bandon to New York with his 
wife and family, where he arrived in May 1783, and shortly after proceed- 
ed to Philadelphia. On his way to that dty, the Assembly of the States 
General for New Jersey, then sitting at Burlington, sent a deputation to 
invite him to preach before them, which he did. At Philadelphia he stayed 
fifteen months, and besides preaching occasionally at various places of 
worship there, he delivered during the winter, in the college, a course 
of lectures on the evidences of .Christianity, which were exceedingly well 
received. From Philadelphia he went to preach, by invitation, to a con- 
gregation at Boston ; but a report of his heterodox principles arriving be- 
fore him, prevented a settlement amongst them* Mr. Plazlitt's visit to this 
town was not however in vain ; for in a short time he was chiefly instru- 
mental in forming the first Unitarian church at Boston. Here the Univer- 
sity offered to confer on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, which he 
declined. He also published various tracts in support of Unitarian princi- 
ples ; and having remained in America two years, preparing the way for 
the subsequent exertions of Dr. Priestly, whose acquaintance he enjoyed, 
he returned with his family to England, and became pastor of the Presby- 
terian congregation at Wem, in Shropshire. In this place he resided up- 
wards of twenty-six years, and published three volumes of sermons, which 
had a rapid and extensive sale. In 1813 he retired from the Ministry, 
and lived some time at Addlcstone, in Surrey, afterwards at Bath, and 
finally at Crediton, where, in 1820, he died.'' 

Immediately after settling at W>em, as stated in the above sketch, my 
grandfather proceeded to the task of educating his son William, now 
nearly six years of age ; & task which the docility and vivid comprehen- 
sion of the pupil rendered not merely easy, but delightful. I have a min- 
iature portrait of my father painted at about this time by his brother 
John : the mild intelligence of the countenance bears a marked resemblance 
to those of the children in some of Correggio's pictures, and was a faithful 
indication of the mind within. I shall here do myself the pleasure of ex- 
tracting, from an article in the ' Monthly Repository,'* a passage bearing 
on this part of my subject, and which appears to me extremely beautiful. 
It is as follows : — « 

^* The most pure and perfect state of human existence, the most ctherial 
m mind, being fresh frotn the creative hand ; the most enthusiastic and 
benevolent of heart, being yet uncontaniinated by the outer world and all 
its bitter disappointments, the sweellst and yH the most pathetic, were 
it only from the extreme sense of lieauty, is the early youth of genius. 

* By the author of the * Exposition of the False Medium,* lie 
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Alone in the acuteness of its general sensibility — unsympathised with in 
its peculiar view of nature ; its heart without utterance, and its intellect a 
mind penetrated by the warmth of the dawning son, but unopened by its 
meridian beams, — the child of genius* wanders forth into the fields and 
woods, an embodied imagination ; an elemental being yearning for opera- 
tion, but knowing not its mission. A. powerful destiny heaves for deve- 
lopmient in its bosom ; it feels the prophetic waves surging to and fro ; 
but all is indistinct and vast : caverned, spell-bound, aimless and rife with 
sighs. It has little retrospection, and that little of no importance ; its 
heart and soul are in the future, a glorified dream. Memory, with all its 
melancholy pleasures and countless pains, is for the old, and chiefly for 
the prematurely old ; but youth is a vision of the islands of the blest ; k 
tells its own ifairy-tale to itself, and is at once the hero and inventor. It 
revels in the radiance of years to come, nor ever dreams that the little 
daisy on the lawn, so smilingly beheld, or so tenderly gathered from its 
green bed, shall make the whole heart ache with all the past, when it meets 
the eye some years hence. If this be more or less the case with youth in 
general, it is so in a pre-eminent degree with the youth of genius. At 
this early period of the life of such a being, impressions of moral and physical 
beauty exist in ecstatic sensation rather than in sentiment : a practical 
feeling and instinct, not a theory or rule of right. Conscious only of its 
everworking sensibility, and dim aspirations, boundless as dim, — uttorjy 
unconscious of its talent, powers, or means of realizing its feelings, the 
child of genius yearns with a deep sense of the divinity of imperishable 
creation, with hopes that sweep high over the dull earth and all its revolv- 
ing graves ; and lost in beatific abstraction, it has a positive foretaste, of 
immortality. 

" Such we may affirm — if the reader will add that intensity of comprehen- 
sion which pierces beneath the deepest roots of the heart, and to which all 
words are but the earth-like signs, the finger-marks of mortality pointing to 
the profound elements of human nature, — ^such was the early youth of 
WilUam Hazlitt." 

In 1787 the future teacher of mankind was put to a day-school in Wem, 
of his proceedings at which I shall leave him to speak for himself in the 
following letter to his brother in London, written early in the next year, and 
which appears to me a very characteristic and delightful one. I only re- 
gret that I have so few of his letters, but his own correspondence was at 
all times very limited, and the exceptions to his throwing the letters he 
received into the fire as soon as read, were very rare : — 

" Wem, Saturday morning, 
« March—, 1^88. 

" Dear Brother, 

** I received your letter this morning. We were all glad to hear that; 
you were well, and that you have so much business to do.* We cannot be 
happy without being employed. I want you to tell me whether you go to 
the Academy or not and what pictures you intend for the exhibition. Tell 
the exhibitioners to finish the exhibition soon that you may soon come and 

* My uncle John had recently established himself in London, in Qreat Russell street, 
aa a portFaiNpainter, in which profession he very rapidly attained considerable eminence 
andaaextenaiTe practice. 
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see us. You must send your pictures to us directly. You want to knoir 
what I do. I am a busybody, and do many silly things ; I drew eyes and 
noses till about a fortnigiit ago. I have drawn a little boy, since a man's 
face, and a little boy*s front face, taken from a bust. Next Monday I 
shall begin to read Ovid's Metamorphoses and Eutropius. I shall like to* 
know all the Latin and Greek I can. I want to learn how to measure the 
stars. I shall not I suppose paint the worse for knowing every thing else. 
1 begun to cypher a fortnight after Christmas and shall go into the rule of 
three next week. I can teach a boy of sixteen already who was cyphering 
eight months before me ; is he not a great dunce ? I shall go though the 
whole cyphering book this summer and then I am to learn Euclid. We go 
to school at nine every morning. Three boys begin with reading the Bible;. 
Then I and two others show our exercjses. We then read #ie Speaker. 
Then we all set about our lessons, and those who are first ready say first. 
At eleven we write and cypher. In the afternoon we stand for places at 
spelling, and I am almost always first. We also read and do a great deal 
of business besides. I can say no more about theiboys here : some are so 
sulky they wont play ; others ai*e quarrelsome because they cannot learn, and 
are fit only for fighting like stupid dogs and cats. I can jump four yards at a 
running jump and two at a standing jump. I intend to try you at this when, 
you come down. We are not all well, for poor Peggy* has a great cpkl. You 
swelled Mr. Vaughan's name wrong, for you spelled it Vaughn. Write 
soon again. - 1 wish I could see all those paintings that you see, and that 
Peggy had a good prize. I don't want your old clothes. I shall go to 
dancing this month. This is all I can say. 

*' I. am your affectionate brother, 

" William Hazlitt." 

In 1790 my father paid a visit to a friend of the family at Liverpool, 
where he stayed some months. The following letters occurred during this 
visit, and will, I think, be looked upon as possessing considerable interest, 
exhibiting as they do the successful results of my grandfather's unceasing 
efibrts to instil into his son's mind the same fervent piety, which so distin- 
guished his own character : — 

Saturday, March — , 1790, 
" Dear Father, 

" I now sit down to spend a little time in an emp^pyment, the produc- 
tions of which I know will give you pleasure, thofigh I know that every 
minute that I am employed in doing any thing which will be advantageous 
to me, will give ypu pleasure. Happy, indeed unspeakably happy, are 
those people who, when at the point of death, are able to say, with a sat- 
isfaction which none but themselves can have any idea of, — I have done 
with this world, 1 shall now have no more of its temptations to struggle 
with, and praise be to God I have overcome them ; now no more sorrow, 
now no more grief, buthappiness forevermore! But how unspeakably mise- 
rable is that man who, when his pleasures are going to end, when his lamp 
begins to grow dim, is compelled to say, O that I had done* my duty to 
God and man ; oh that I had been *wise, and spent that time which was 

* His attached and most excellent sbter, who, with my grandmother and my uncle 
John, still surviTe. 



Efndly given me by Providence for a purpose qfiite contrary- to that whichv 
I employed it to, as I should have done ; bat it is now gone ; I cannot 
recai time, nor can I nndo all my wicked actions. I. cannot seek 
that mercy which I have so ofken despised. I have no hope remain- 
ing. . I must do as well as I can — but who can endure everlasting fire % 
Thus does the wicked man breathe his last, and without being able to rely 

' upon his good, with his last breath in the anguish- of his soul, says, have 
mercy upon me a sinner, O God L — After I had sealed up my last letter 
to you, George asked me if I were glad the Test A-ct was not repealed ? 
I told bira, No. Then he asked me why? and I told him because I thought 
that all the people who are inhabitants of a country, of whatsoever sect or 
denomination, should have the same rights with others^— But, says he, 
then they would try to get their religion established, or something to that 
purpose. — Well, what if it should be sol — He said that the Church religion 
was an old one. — ^Well, said I, Popery is older than that. — But then, said 
he the church religion is beter than Popery. — ^And the Presbyterian is 
better than that, said I. I told him I thought so for certain reasons, not 
because I went to chapel. But at last when I overpowered him with my 
argumebts, he said he wished he understood it as well as I did, for I was- 
too high learned for him. I then went to the concert.- But as I am now 
going with George to a Mrs. Cupham, I must defer the rest of my letter 
till another time. I have gotten to the 36th verse, 15th chapter. 

*' Monday Morning, — I was yery much pleased at the concert ; but I 
think Meredith's singing was worth all the rest. • When we came out of 
the concert, which was about nine o'clock, we went to Mrs. Chilton's, at 
whose house we dept. It rained the next morning, but I was not much 
wet coming home. George was very much wet, and the color of his coat 

'was almost spoiled. On Wednesday Mr. Clegg did not come, as he was 
confined to his bed. On Wednesday evening Mr. Dolounghpryee came, to 
whom I was very attentive. I was sorry Mr. Clegg did not come on Sat- 
urday; hut I hope he will come on Wednesday next. Saturday afternoon 
I and George, with Miss Avis, went to a Mrs. Bartton's, who appeared to 
be an unhospitable English prim * Lady,' if such she may be called. She 
asked us as if she were afraid we should accept it, if we would stay to tea. 
And at the other English person'^s, for Lam sure she belongs to no other 
country than to England, I got such a surfeit of their ceremonial unsociality, 
thktl could not help wishing myself in America. I had rather people 
would tell one to go out of the house than to ask one to stay, and, at the 
same time, be trembling all over, for fear one should take a slice of meat, 
or a dish of tea, with them. Such as these require an Horace or a Shaks- 
peare to describe them. I have not yet learned the gamut perfectly, but 
I would have done it if I could. I spent a very agreeable day yes- 
terday, as I read 160 pages of Priestley, and heard two good sermons. 
The best of which, in my opinion, was Mr. Lewin's; and the other Mr. 
Smith's. They both belong to Bonn's Gardens Chapel. Mr. Nicholls 
called last night, who informed me that he sent the pete by his boy who 
left it with the servant, and. that when he went again, Mr. Yates had not 
received it ; so that I have not yet received the books, which I am very 
sorry for. I forgot to tell you, WinfieUl and all the other part of the 
famify are very well, and that Mrs. Tracey said, I said my French task 
very well last Saturday. I am now almost at the end of my letteJN and 
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shall therefore answer all questions in your letter, which I received tbis 
morning, which I have not already answered. And in the first place. I 
have not seen Mr. Kingston since. I am glad that you liked my letter to 
Joe, which I was afraid he had not received, as you said nothing about it. 
Does he intend to answer me % Miss Shepherd wiU go on Monday I be- 
lieve, and I shall go with her. I have not seen Mr. Yates since I wrote 
last. I do not converse in French; but I and Miss Tracey have a book, 
something like a vocabulary, where we get the meanings of words. Miss 
Tracey never does accounts, but I take an hour or two every other day. 
I will follow your Greek precept. Give my best love to mamma, and 
tell her I shall 'write to her next time, and hope she will write to me in 
answer to it, Give my respects to Mr. and Miss Cottons, and to every 
other inquirer, not forgetting Kynaston. I wish people made larger pa- 
per. I shall put this in the post-office to-night Monday evening." 

^' I am your affectionate son, 
• " William Hazlitt." 



Wem, March — , 1790. 
^ My Dear WiLLiAar, 

♦ * * » ♦ ♦ ♦ Your 

brother said, that your letter to him was very long, very clever, and very 
entertaining. On Wednesday evening, we had f your letter, which was 
finished on the preceding Monday. The piety displayed in the first part 
of it was a great refreshment to me ; continue to cherish those thoughts 
wliich then occupied your mind ; continue to be virtuous, and you will 
fmally be that happy being whom you describe; and, to this purpose, you 
have nothing more to do than to pursue that conduct, which will always yield 
yoA the highest pleasures even in this present life. But he who once gives 
way to any known vice, in the very instant hazards his total depravity and 
total ruin. You must, therefore, fixedly resolve never, through any possible 
motives, to do any thing which you believe to be wrong. This will be only 
resolving never to be miserable ; and this I rejoicingly expect will be the 
unwavering resolution of my William. Your conversation upon the Test 
Act did you honor. If we only think justly, wc shall always easily foil all 
the advocates of tyranny. The inhospitable ladies, whom you mention, 
were perhaps treated by you with too great severity. You know not how peo- 
ple maybe circumstanced at a particular moment, whose disposition is gener- 
ftlly friendly. They may, then, happen to pass under a cloud, which un- 
fits them for social intercourse. We must sec them more than once or 
twice to be able to form a tolerable judgment of their characters. There 
arc but few like Mrs. Tracey, who can always appear what they really 
are. I do not say, however, that the English ladies, whom you men- 
tioned, are not exactly as you described them. I only wish to caution you 
against forming too hasty a judgment of characters, who can seldom be 
known at a single interview. I wish you, if you can, to become master 
of the gamut while you are there. I am glad that you have made so 
great a progress in French, and that you are so very anxious to heaf Mr. 
Clegg's lectures. It is a pity that you cannot have another month at 
the French, dec. But, as matters are, I hope you will be soon able to 
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master that language. I am glad that you employed the last Sunday 
so well; and that the employment afforded you so much satisfaction. 
Nothing else can truly satisfy us, but the acquisition of knowledge and 
virtue^ May these blessings be your's more and more every day ! Oh 
Thursday morning we had a letter from Mr. Boatt, written at Boston, 
24^ of June, just five weeks before we received it. He was forty-six 
days oh his passage from England, with agreeable company. They bad 
sometimes very heavy weather, and so extremely cold, that the sails were 
frozen to the yards. The last winter was very extraordinary, and very 
unhealthy in America. Consequently, many persons died in Boston, and 
in other parts of the country. He says concerning you, * I read BiUy*s 
letter to Fanny, and she was delighted with it. She sends her love to him ; 
but Fanny has lost the reccoUection of her little play- fellow. The letter 
does Billy much credit. He has uncommon powers of mind ; and, if noth- 
ing happens to prevent his receiving a liberal education, he must make a 
great nan.' This compliment, I knows will not make you proud, or con- 
ceited, but more diligent. He also desires his and Mrs. Boatt's affection- 
ate regards to Billy.* You see how careful I am to transmit to you all the 
news in my power. I must, now, give you some information and direc- 
tions concerning your return home. * * * * 
« « * * • •.* * 

* * * Before you leave Liverpool you will not neglect 

to call upon all persons who have shown you any particular civilities. You 
will thank Mr. NichoHs for the trouble you have given him, and especially 
your masters for their attention to you, and Mr. Yates for his books, which 
you will be careful to return in the good order in which you received them. 
You will give my respects to Mr. Yates. I wish that he, amongst his 
friends, could procure for your brother engagements for about a score of 
pictures at Liverpool this summer, that we might have the pleasure of 
seeing him here. Your mother gives her love ; and she unites with me in 
affectionate' regards to Mrs. and all the Miss Traceys. I am, my dear 
William, your truly affectionate father, 

" W. Hazlitt. 

"Wednesday, March, 1790. 

" Monday, 18th March. 

" Deae Papa, 

" I this morning received your affectionate letter, and, 
•at the same time, one from my brother and sister, who were very well 
when they wrote. On Wednesday I received a Lexicon, which I was 
very glad of. I have, since that time, gotten to the 12th verse of the 14th 
chapter, which is 39 verses from the place I was in before. Mr. Clegg 
came last Wednesday, and employed the time he stayed in showing the 
Miss Traceys how to find the latitude and longitude of any place ; which 
I can now do upon the globes with ease. Whilst he was here, I was as 
attentive as I could be. He came again on Saturday. And I came in a 
few minutes after he came. I drank tea at his house, the Thursday be- 
fore, when he asked me to^repare the map of Asia, which Miss Traceys 
were at that time getting. I answered that I had already gotten it. I 
said it to him on Saturda^r, with Miss Traceys, without missing a single 
word. He, when he had finished with us, bid me have .the map of Africa 
ready by the next time he should come, which I have done. He also 
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asked me to read a dialogue with him, which I did. T should think he 
intends to teach me geography while I stay. * On Thursday he took me 
and George, with his two brothers, to the glass-house, and then we went 
to the new fort. On Friday I went to the play with ,Mr* Corbett, at 
whose house I dined and drank tea. The play was *Love in many 
Masks,' and the farce, *No Song, no Supper.' It was very entertaining, 
and was performed by some of the best players in London, as for instance, 
Kemble, Suett, Dignum, the famous singer, Mrs. Williams, Miss Hagley,. 
Miss Romanzini, and oUiers. Suett who acted in the character of ^ Ned 
Blunt,' was enough to make any one laugh, though he stood still; and 
KembJe acted admirably as an officer. Mr. Dignum sang beautifully, 
and Miss Hagley acted the country-girl with much exactness. Mr. Cor- 
bett says he will take us to another play before we go. So much for last 
week. I have been writing an hour now. Yesterday I went to Meeting 
by myself in the morning, where we had a very good discourse on the 
lOtti of the 2nd Chapter of Thess. 2nd—' With all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness.* From this he drew several conclusions of the false pre- 
tences which are made by sin to her followers to happiness ; how people 
are drawn away, by imperceptible degrees, from one degree of sin to 
another, and so on to greater. I sent a note to Mr. Yates, this morning, re- 
questing him to send me a dictionary and Horace. Was it right to ex-- 
press myself in this manner ?— * Mr. Haziitt sends his compliments to Mr. 
Vates, and would be much obliged to him if he would send him a diction- 
ary and an Horace.' 

" * P.S. Papa desired me to remember hkn to you.' 

'* On Sunday^ after I had come from Meeting, I went, but not willingly,, 
to Mrs. Sydebotham's to dinner ; in the afternoon we went to church, for 
the first time i was ever in one, and I do not care if I should never go into 
one again. The clergyman, after he had gabbled over, half a dozen 
prayers, began his sermon, the text of which was as follows :— Zachariah, 
3rd chapter, 2nd verse, latter part — 'Is not this a brand plucked out of 
the fire V If a person had come in five minutes after he began, he would 
have thought that he had taken his text out of Joshua. In short, his ser- 
mon had neither head nor tail. I was sony that so much time should be 
thrown away upon nonsense. I often wished I was hearing Mr. Yates ; 
but I shall see I do not go to church again in a hurry. I have been very 
busy to day ; I got up at seven and wrote a note for Mr. Yates; and called 
on Mr. Nicholls with it, who was at breakfast. I then went to the post- 
office, and t)iere I stayed a good while waiting for my letter, but as they 
told me the letters were gone to Richmond, I came home to my break- 
fast. After breakfast I went with George, to buy some paper, down to 
Mr. Bird ; when I came home I sat down to ray French, but as Mrs. Tra- 
cey wanted some ribbon, I went to Mr. Bird's for some ; but, as you may 
suppose, I was not a long time going there. I had almost forgotten to tell 
you that I wrote to Joseph Swanwick last week. I hs^ye every thing 
ready for Mr. Dolounghpryee, who comes this evening. I have also made 
myself perfect in the map of Africa. As I have now given you all the 
news I can, I shall lay by for the present, and to-morrow, for my obser- 
vations and reflections. Tell Kynaston I have done the first sum, and 
understand it quite well. I cannot play any tune on the harpsichord but 
* God save the King.' — Farewell for the present. 
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*^ I shall have satis pecuniae, dum tu habeas opportuDitatem, mittendi 
aliquam partem mihi. 

" Tuesday morning. 

^^I have' this morning* gotten my Trench for to-morrow, and thirteen 
Verses of the ^Testament;' I have also written out the contractions, 
and can tell any of them. I said my lessons very well laal night ; I had 
only one word wrong in my fable^ and not any one in my two verbs. I 
mn to go to the concert to<-night. I have written two verbs, and trans- 
lated my French task. How inefiectual are all pleasures, except those 
which arise from a knowledge of having done as far as one knew, that 
which was right, to make their possessors happy. The people who pos- 
sess them, at night, lie down upon their beds, and after having spent a 
wearisome night, rise up in the morning to pursue the same * pleasures,* 
or, more properly, vain shadows of pleasure, which, like Jacks with lan- 
tfaorns, as they are called, under a fair outside, at last bring those people 
who are so foolish as to confide in them into destruction, which they can-, 
not' then escape. How different from them is a man who wisely ^in a 
time of peace ^ lays up arms, and such like necessaries in case of a war. I 
Mrs. T raqey desires me to give her respects." 

From early boyhood my father had had impressed upon him the great 
principles of moral and political .truth, and his willing mind received the 
fine lesson which taught him to sympathise in the sufferings and to labor 
to the utmost in asserting the rights of his fellow-creatures. One of the 
authors most carefully studied by him was Dr. Priestley, and it was tho 
outrages oflered at Birmingham to that great and good man by an ignorant 
and misled multitude that occasioned my father's first literary production. 
This was in the shape of a letter to the ' Shrewsbury Chronicle* (1791 ), 
* and I am sure the reader will rather thank than blame me for inserting the 
curiosity. 

" Ma. Wood, 

" 'Tis really surprising that men-^men, too, that aspire to the character 
of Christians — should seem to take such pleasure in endeavoring to load 
with infamy one of the best, one of the wisest, and one of the greatest of 
men. 

*' One of your late correspondents, under the signature of OYAEIS> seems 
desirous of having Dr. Priestley in chains, and indeed would not perhaps 
(from the gentleman's seemingly charitable disposition) be greatly averse 
to seeing him in the flames also. This is the Christian ! 

" This the mild spirit its great Master taught. Ah ! Christianity, how 
art thou debased ! How am I grieved to see that universal benevolence, 
that love to all mankind, that love even to our enemies, and that compas-. 
sion for the failings of our fellbw-roen, that thou art contracted to promote, 
contracted and shrunk up within the narrow limits that prejudice and big- 
otry mark' out. Biit to retura: supposing the gentleman's end to be in- 
tentionally good, supposing him indeed to desire all this, in order to ex- 
tirpate the DocWs supposedly impious and erroneous doctrines, and pro- 
mote the cause of truth ; yet the means he would use are certainly wrong. 
For may I be allowed to remind him of this (which prejudice^ has hitherto 
apparently prevented him from seeing), that violence and force can never 
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promote the cause of truth, but reason and argument or love, and when- 
ever these fail, all other means are vain and ineffectuaL And as the Doc- 
tor himself has said, in his letter to the inhabitants of Birmingham, * that 
if they destroyed him, ten others would arise, as able or abler than himself, 
and stand forth immediately to defend his principles ; and that were these 
destroyed, an lymdred would appear ; for the God of truth will not suffer 
his cause to lie defenceless.^ 

'* This letter of the Doctor's also, though it throughout breathes the 
pure and genuine spirit of Christianity, is, by another of your correspond- 
ents, charged with sedition and heresy ; but, indeed, if such sentiments as 
those which it contains be sedition and heresy, sedition and heresy would 
be an honor ; for all their sedition is that fortitude that becomes the dig- 
nity of man, and the character of Christian : and theu: heresy, Christian- 
ity ; the whole letter, indeed, far from being seditious, is peaceable and 
charitable, and far from being heretical, that is,' in the usual acceptance of 
the word, furnishing proofs of that resignation so worthy of himself. And 
to be sensible of this, 'tis only necessary, that any one laying aside preju- 
dice read the letter itself with candor. What, or who, then, is free from 
the calumniating pen of malice, malice concealed, perhaps, under the sper 
clous disguise of religion and a love of truth 1 

'^ Religious persecution is the bane of all religion ; and the friends of 
persecution are the worst enemies religion has ; and of all persecutions, 
that of calumny is the most intolerable. Any other, kind of persecution 
can affect our outward circumstances only, our properties, our lives ; but 
this may affect our characters for ever. And this great man has not only 
had his goods spoiled-, his habitation burned, and his life endangered, but 
is also calumniated, aspersed with th^ most malicious reflections, and 
charged with every thing bad, for which a misrepresentation of the truth 
and prejudice can give the least pretence. And why all this 1 To the 
shame of some one, let it be replied, merely on account of particular 
speculative opinions, and not any thing scandalous, shameful, or criminal 
in his moral character. ' Where I see,' says the great and admirable Rob- 
inson, ^ a spirit of intolerance, I think I see the great Devil.' And 'tis 
certainly the worst of devils. And here I shall conclude^ staying only to 
remind your anti-Priestlian correspondents, that when they presume to at- 
tack the character of Dr. Priestley, they do not so much- resemble the 
wren pecking at the eagle, as the owl, attempting by the flap of her wings, 
to hurl Mount Etna into the ocean : and that while Dr. Priestley's name 
* shall flourish in immortal youth,' and his memory be respected and re- 
vered by posterity, prejudice no longer blinding the understandings of 
men, theirs will be forgotten in obscurity, or only remembered as the 
friends of bigotry and persecution, the most odious of all characters. 

"EAIASON.»' 

In 1793, my father, now fifteen years old, with a view to the calling 
dcyitined for him — ^that of a Dissenting Minister*-was entered as a student 
at the Unitarian College, Hackney. It was soon afler this that bis mind 
first became directed to the prosecution of philosophical inquiry |-«-to him, 
at least— 

" Not barah and crabbed as .dull fools suppose, 
But muaical as is Apollo's late." 
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Af^er having diligently studied the works of some of the most eminent me- 
taphysicians, the youthful enthusiast set about forming in his mind a com- 
parison of their various theories and arguments ; and his next step was 
an endeavor to embody his own crude speculations upon some of the 
subjects in the shape of several short preliminary essays, which, with a 
palpitating heart, he forwarded to his father, himself not meanly skilled ip. 
the abstruser branches of knowledge^* He, however, though naturally 
proud and gratified at the proof thus afforded him of his son's early deve- 
lopment of comprehension and power, became fearful least a perseve* 
ranee in thej^e abstract inquiries should have the two-fold ill effect of un- 
derniining his health, and of diverting him from the great object which it 
was bis paternal wish and prayer that his son might attain, a distinguished 
name among the Ministers of Dissent With these feelings he entered into 
a correspondence with his son, in which he earnestly sought to dissuade 
him from proceeding either with the essays or with the studies which led 
to them. Among my father's letters in answer were the following : — 

"London, Oct 6th, 1793. 

** DsAR Father, 

" I received your very kind letter yesterday morning. 
With respect to my jwist behavior, I have oflen said, and I now assure 
you, that it did not prpceed from any real disaffection, but merely from the 
nervous disorder to which, you well know, I was so much subject. This 
was really the' case ; however improbable it may appear. ^Nothing par- 
ticular occurred from the time I wrote last, till the Saturday following. 
On the Wednesday before, Corrie had given me a theme. As it was not 
a subject suited to my genius, and from other causes, I had not written any 
thing on it: so that I was not pleased to hear his bell on Saturday 
morning, which was the time for showing ^ur themes. When I came to 
him, he asked me whether I had prepared my theme. I told him I had 
not. You should have a very. good reason indeed, sir, says he, for neg- 
lecting it. Why really, sir, says I, I could not write it. Did you never 
write any thing, then, says he 1 Yes, sir^ I said ; I have written some 
things. Very well, thien, go along and write your theme immediately^ said 
he. I accordingly went away, but did not make much progress in my 
theme ; an hour after^ when his bell rang for another lecture. My eyes 
were much swollen, and I assumed as sullen a countenance's I could, in- 
timating that he had not treated me well. After the lecture, as I was going 
away, he called me back, and asked me very mildly if I had never writtea 
any thing. I answered, I had written several things. On which he de- 
sired me to let him see one of my compositions, if I had no objection. I 
immediately took him my Essay on Laws, and gave it to him. When he 
' had read it, he asked me a few questions on the subject, which I answered 
very satisfoctorily, I believe. Well, sir, says he, I wish youM write some 
more such things as this. Why, sir, said I, I intended to write several 
things which I have planned, but that I could not write any of them in a 
week, or two or three weeks. What did you intend to write t say^ he. 
Among other things, I told him that I intended to enlarge and improve the 
essay he had been reading. Aye, says he, I wish you would. Well, I 
will do it then, sir, said I. Do so, said he ; take your own time now ; I 

"" Of these Essays I deeply regret to have been unable to discover any trace. 
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shall not ask you for it ; only write it as soon as you can, for I shall often 
be thinking of it, and very desurous of lU This he repeated once or twice* 
On this I wished him a good morning,' and came away, vezy well pleased 
with the reception I had met * • * The Greek class which I hav6 
been in this week consists of two old students, J* Mason, and myself. I 
think that I translate more correctly, and much better, than any of them. 
The other day, Mason was laughing at me, while I was translating a pas- 
9age, on account of my way of speaking. Says Conrie to him, * Mr. Ma- 
son, you should be sure you can translate yours as well as Mr. jHazlitt does 
his,* before you laugh at your neighbors.^ 

*' I believe I am liked very well by the students, in general. I am 
pretty intimate with one of them, whose name is Tonson. F. Swa.nwick 
has been hitherto in a different class ; but on applying to Corrie. he has 
been put into the same class with me. Farewell ! 

** I am your affectionate son, 

" W. Hazlitt.'' 



" Sunday evening. 

" Dear Father, 

*' I received your letter safely on Monday. On the preceding 
Saturday I finished the introduction to my Essay on the * Political State 
of Man,' and showed it to Corrie. He seemed very well pleased with it, 
and desired me to proceed with my Essay as quickly as I could. After a 
few definitions, I give the following sketch of my plan : — 

*' * In treating <3n the political state of man, I shall, first, endeavor to 
represent his natural political relations, and to deduce from these his natural 
political duties, and his natural political rights ; and, second! j^, to represent 
his artificial political relations, and to deduce from these his artificial polit- 
ical duties and his artificial political rights.' This I think an excellent 
plan. I wish I could execute it to my own satisfaction. I hope, how- 
ever, to do it tolerably by Christmas. I have already got the greatest part 
of the ideas necessary, though in a crude and undigested state ; so that 
my principal business will be to correct and arrange them. But this will 
be a terrible labor, and I shall rej oice most heartily when I have finished 
it. 

*^ Corrie seipmed much pleased with some of my translations this week. 

" I passed the Ass's Bridge very safely and very solitarily on Friday. 
I liko Domine (that is the name by which Dr. Rees goes here) and his lec- 
tures very much. 

** I am your affectionate son, 
"William Hazlitt." 

" Dear Father, 

" I was sorry to hear from your two last letters that you wish me to 
discontinue my Essay, as I am very desirous of finishing it, and, as I think 
it necessary to do so. For I have already completed the two first propo- 
sitions, and the third I have planned, and shall be able to finish in a very 
short time ; the fourth proposition, which will be the last, will consist only 
of a few lines. The first section you know I have done for some time ; 
and the first and fourth propositions are exactly similar to the first, second, 
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and fourth of the second section, so that I have little else to do than to al- 
ter a few words. The third will consist principally of observations on 
government, laws, &oc. most of which will be the same with iiriiat I have 
written before in my £s3ay on . Laws. My chief reason for wbhiag to 
continue my observations is, that by having a particular system of politics, 
I shall be better able to judge of the truth or falsehood of any principle 
which I hear or read, and of the justice or the contrary of stoy political 
transactions. Moreover by comparing my own system With thoM of others, 
and with particular facts, I shall have it' in my power to correct and im- 
prove it continually* But I can have neither of these advantages unless I 
have some standard by which to judge of, and of which to judge by, any 
ideas or proceedings which I may meet with. Besides, so far is my study- 
ing this subject from making roe gloomy or low-spirited, that I am never 
80 petfectly easy as when 1 am or have been studying it. With respect 
to themes, I really think them rather disserviceab^ than otherwise. I shall 
not be able to make a good oration from my essajf|W It is too abstruse and 
exact for that purpose. I shall endeavor to writtfLTOe on Providence, 
which will, I think, be a very good subject. I shall certainly make it my 
study to acquire as much politeness as I can. However, this is not the 
best place possible for acquiring it, I do not at ^^^^HjBN^at the fellows 
who are here do not know how to behave extremely ^|KJH|tthe behaviour 
which suits a set of young fellows, or boys, does no^W^any other so- 
ciety. This circumstancef however, is of very little consequence, as little 
else is necessary to politeness thaQ ease and a desire f pleasing, 

" I forget to tell you that Corrie has not returned me the first part of 
my Essay. 

'* I am, dear father, 

" Your affectionate son, 

'* William Hazlitt." 

I have mentioned that the profession destined for my father was that 
of the Dissenting Ministry, but to this at a very early period he manifested 
an ex tre4iae distaste. This, in spite of persuasion and remonstrance^ deep- 
ened with his years and became at length insurmountable. My grandfa- 
ther, who with a natural subtility of apprehension, observed the point at 
which prejudice outgrew all power of reasoning,, at length consented to give 
up all further idea of his favorite project, and my father accordingly 
left College, and returned home in the year 1795. The disappointment 
and vexation which this circumstance created on the mind of my grandfa- 
ther, has been touched upon very feelingly in several passages in the ' Table- 
Talk.* The point now to be considered was what other profession should 
be selected, or rather what other would'be followed ; and my father, who 
had always, as a child, exhibited a strong love of pictures and a taste for 
drawing, determined upon devoting himself to the study of painting as a 
profession, and he accordingly set ardently to work.* His success in the 

* I need not pause here to expatiate on my fathei's great passion — his love of art. It 
colored all his speculations, save those of the severest cast, over which even the daz- 
slhig glories of painting were powerless. I may, however, refer to two of bis perfonn- 
ances which he has himself alluded to — the Head of an Old Woman, and the Portrait 
of my Grandfather. Of the first of these he sajs— " The first bead I ever tried to paint 
#u an old woman with the upper part of her face shaded by her bonnet, and I certainly 

3 
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prosecution of this design was considered by all but himself as decided. In 
liis own severe judgment, howeTer, he stood condemned ; his eye was so 
correct, and his feeling of what a picture sholild be, was so intense and ex- 
alted, that he looked with dissatisfaction on every thing lie did, and many 
a masterly sketch, both at this, and a later period of his life, was cut into 
pieces and thrown into the fire,-*<lrawings of great power, which greater 
self-confidence and the labor of a few davs would have rendered bright and 
perfect works ; and even as they were, I will venture to say, many of the 
artists of the day would justly- have been proud of them. 

In. the intervals of painting my &ther prosecuted liis study of the great 
metaphysical writers, and it was at the age of eighteen that he begun the 
first rough sketch of his * Principles of Human action ;' an. instance of lofty 
ambition in youth and of early development of the reasoning powers, which 
has few, if any parallels. 

The year 17.98 introduced an important era in my father's life ; for in 
that year, occurred the — ^to him, at least — memorable event of his ' First 
Acquaintance with the Poets,' in the person of Coleridge. The communi- 
cation and interchange of sentiment which this circumstance brought about, 
and which had so important an effect on the character of his future career, 
he has beautifully described in an article under the above title, which is 
included in the present collection. 

In 1802, during the short peace of Amiens, my father paid a visit to 
Paris for the purpose of studying the glorious works of art which at that 
time so plenleously adotned the walls of the Louvre. The Essay * On 
the Pleasure of Painting,' (Table- Talk, vol. i,) contains many beautiful 
and eloquent passages descriptive of the rapture and devotion with which 
he first surveyed those immortal productions. Of the letters which he 
wrote at this period, the following have been preserved : — 

"Paris, a PHotel Coq Heron, 
" Rue Coq Heron, pres la Palais Royal. 
*• 16th October, 1S02. 

'* Mt Dear Fathkr, 

" I arrived here yesterday. * * • * Calais is a misera- 
ble place in itself, but the remains of the fortifications about it are very 

labored it with great perseverauce. It took me namberless sittings to do it I have 
it by me still, ana sometimes look at it with sarpiiae, to think how mocb pains were 
thrown away to litUe purpose, — yet not altogether in yun, if it taught me to see good 
in evenr thin«r, and to know that there is nothing Tulsar in nature seen with the eye of 
science or of true art." And the other is thus adrerted to — " One of my first attempts 
was a picture of my father, who was then in a green old age, with strong-marked fea- 
tures, and scarred with the small-pox. I drew it with a bn^d light crossing the face, 
looking down, with spectacles on, readbg. The book was Shafiesburr-s ^Chaiacteh«- 
tics/ in a fine old binding, with Gribetin's etchings. My father would as here it had 
been any other book ; but for him to read was to be content, was * riches fioeless.' The 
sketch DTOHiised well ; and I set to wMk to finish it, determined to sparp no time nor 
pains, olj father was willing to sit as long as 1 pleased ; for there is a natnral desire 
iQ the mind of man to sit for one*3 picture, to be the object of continued attention, to have 
one's likeness multiplied ; and besides his satisfaction in the picture, he had some pride 
in the aitist, thou^^ be would rather I should hare written a sermon than hare pamted 
like Rembiandt or nke Raphael !** — 1 may also be permitted to record the circumstance, 
that my ancle, my father, and their excellent sister, were all practicalljr devottd to the 
aiL Mj aode was tsit highlj thonsht of by Sir Jodioa for his minialare poitraits, 
whick wen indeed of tlie first daaa of esecSttice, idotd wMnj of my aantli w o d nttiQi i s 
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beautiful. There are several ranges of ramparts, and ditches one within 
another, * wall within wall, mural protection intricate.' The hand" of time 
is Tery evident upon both ; the ditches ar^ filled with reeds and long grass, 
and the walls are very much decayed^ and grown very dark colored. (I 
am so perplexed with French that I can hardly recollect a word of English.) 
The country till within a few miles of Paris was barren and miserable. 
There were great numbers of beggai*s at all the towns we passed through. 
The vineyards near this have a most delightful appearance ; they look 
richer than any kind of agricultural production that we have in England, 
particularly the red vines, with which many of the vineyards are covered. 
Paris is very dirty and disagreeable, except along the river sideu Here it 
is much more splendid thap any part of London.^ The Louvre is one of 
the buildings which overlook it. I went there this morning as soou as I 
had got my card of security from the police-office. I had some difficulty 
in getting admission to the Italian pictures, as the fellow| who kept the 
doors make a trade of it, and I was condemned to the purgatory of the mod- 
ern French gallery for some time. At last some one gave me a hint of 
what was expected, and I passed through. The pictures are admirable, 
particularly the historical pieces^ fcy Rubens. They are superior to any 
thing I saw, except one picture by Raphael. The portraits are not so good 
as I expected. Titian's best portraits I did not see, as they were put by 
to be copied. The landscapes are for the most part exquisite. I intend to 
copy two out of the five I am to do for Roulton. I promised Northcote to 
copy Titian's portrait of Hippolito* de Medki for him. He had a print of 
it lying x)n the floor one morning when I called on him, and w^ saying that 
' it was one of the finest pictures in the whole world ; on which I told him 
that it was now at the Louvre, and that if he would give me leave^ I would 
copy it for him as well as I could.. He said I should delight him if I woiild^ 
and was evidently excessively pleased. Holcroft is in London. He gave 
me a letter to Mr. Merrimee, the same painter to whom Freebairn's letter 
was. 1 called on him this afternoon, and he is to go with me in the morn- 
ing to obtain permission for me to copy any pictures which I like, and to 
assist me in procuring paints, canvasses, &c. * '^ ♦ • I hope my. 
mother -is quite easy, as I hope to do very well. My love to her and Peg>- 
gy. ''I am your afiectionate, 

" W. Hab]Htt.' 



"Paris, at the Hotel Coq-Heron, rue Coq-Heron, 

" Thursday, Oct. 20th, 1802. 

"My Dear Father, 

" I have begun to copy on6 of Titian's portraits. • • 
• • I made a very complete sketch of the head in about three 
hours; and have been working upon it longer this morning; I hope to 
finish it next week. To-morrow and Saturday I can do nothing to it; 
there are only four days in the week in which one is allowed to, or at least 
able to, do any thing. Friday is allotted to sweeping the rooms, and Satur- 
day and Sunday are usuaUy visiting days. There are great numbers of 
people in the rooms (most of them EngKsi) every day; and I was 
afraid at first that this would confuse and hinder me ; but. I found on be- 
ifinning to 'copy that I was too occupied in mj work to attend much to, oc 
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to carb at all about what was passing around me ; or if this had any effect 
upon me indirectly, it was to mak*e me more attentive to what I was about* 
In order that I and my copy might not fall into contempt, I intend to em- 
ploy the vacant days of the week in making duplicates of the copies which 
I do here, and in doing a picture of myself, in the same view as that of 
Hippolito de Medici, by Titian, which I intend to begin upon to-morrow. 
This, it 18 true, will occasion an increase in the expense, but I .shall do 
them better here, at least the duplicates, than I could at home^ and it will 
be necessary for me to have them as models to keep by me. The pictures 
T. wish to copy are the following: — 1st. Portrait of a young man in black, 
and very dark complexion, by Titian. This is the one I am doing y. 2nd. . 
Another portrait, by Titian ; 3rd. The portrait by Titian of Hippolito 
de Medicis ; 4th. Portrait of a lady, by Vandyke ; 5th. Portrait ef the 
Cardinal Betivoglio, by Vandyke also; 6tb, Leo X, by RaphaeL. If I 
cannot get thefp removed into the room, either through the influence of 
Mr. Merrimee or by bribing the keepers, I shall substitute either Titian*s 
Mistress, or a head of a Sybil, by Guercino, a very good painter, or two 
iandfafies in the room. The finest picture in the collection is the Trans- 
figuration by Raphael. This is without an exception the finest picture I 
ever saw, I mean the human part of it, because the figure of Christ, and 
the angels, or whatever they are, that are flying to meet him in the air, 
are to the last degree contemptij^le. The picture of the Taking down 
from the Cross, by Rubens, which I have heard John describe, is here. 
It is a very fine one. One of the pictures is Reynolds* picture of the 
Marquis of Granby. Mr. Merrimee came to look at the black and the 
old woman, which 'he liked very much, though they arc contrary to the 
Frehdi itylo ; on the other hand, without vanity, be it spoken, they are 
very much' in the style of the Flemish and Italian painters. I like them 
better instead of worse, from comparing them with the pictures that are ' 
here. The modem French pictures are many of them excellent in many 
particulars, though not in the most material. I find myself very comfort- 
able here. 

'" With my love to my mother, John, and Peggy, I am your affection- 
ate son, 

" W. Hazlitt. 
•* I saw Bonaparte.^' 



« Sunday, November 14th, 1802. 

" Mr Dear Father, 

" A fortnight ago to-morrow,. I began a copy of a picture I 
had not seen before — the subject of which is described in the catalogue in 
this manner — ' 852, by Lodovic Lana,. bora at Modena, in 1597 ; died in 
1646. The death of Clorinda. — Clorinda, having been mortally wounded 
in battle by Tancred, is seen lying at the foot of a tree, her bosom bare, 
discovering the place where she was wounded. On the point of expiring 
she desires to receive the baptismal sacrament ; and while Tancred ad- 
ministers it to her with the water he has brought in his helmet from a 
neighboring spring, she holds out her hand to him, in token of foreivenesi, 
and breathes her Ust.' It is in my mipd the sweetest picture in the place. 
My canvass is not so large as the othei^, but it includes* both the figures. 
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which are of the size of life. I have worked u}K}n it forty hours, t)iat is 
seren mornings:- and am going over the whole of it again this week, hy 
the end of which I intend to have it finished. I propose to complete the 
copy of Titian, which I began the week following, in five weeks from fhe 
.time I got here. The three heads, which I shall then have to do, I shall, 
I think, be able to do in the same time, alloWing three weeks for another 
portrait by Titian, and a head of Christ crowned with thorns, by Guide, 
and two more for Titian's Mistress, in which the neck and arms are seen. 
I shall then, if I have time, do a copy of the Cardinal Bentivoglio, wliich 
is at present exhibited in the great room, and. probably some others. ^ But 
^e first five I have mentioned, I have certainly fixed upon. I generally 
go to the Museum about half-past nine or ten o'clock, and continue there 
until l^alf-past three or four. Charles Fox was there two or three morn- 
ings. He talked a great deal, and was full of admiration. I have not yet 
seen Bonaparte near. He is not in Paris. 

" With love to all, 

" I am your affectionate son, 

• " W. Hajlitt." 



« Friday, Ndvember 29, 1802; 

"My D«ab Father, 

"I received your letter on Sunday. I wrote to you, that day fort- 
night ; I am, therefore, sorry that you did not receive my letter sooner. 
I there . gave you an account of what pictures I had been doing ; and of 
what I intended to do. The copy of the Death of Clorinda is as good as 
finislied, though I shall have to go over the most of it again, when it is 
quite dry. . The copy of Titian is also brought forward as much as it could 
be till it is dry ; for, as the room is not kept very warm, the pictures do not 
dry fast enough to be done out and out. I have been working upon the 
portrait of Titian's Mistress, as it is called, these two last days. I intend 
to complete this the beginning of next week, if possible ; the rest of that 
week and the two following, I shall devote to going over and completing 
the 'other two ; if I succeed in tliis, which I am pretty confident of doing, 
I shallhave done eight of my pictures in eight weeks, from the time I came 
here. But as one of them Contains two whole figures, it may be reckoned, 
equal to two; so that as I shall have gone on at the rate of a portrait 
in a fortnight. I shall, therefore, have a month left to do the other two 
l}^ad^, which will make up the whole number. I intend to give an hour 
. a day to copying a Holy Family, by Raphael, one of the most beautiful 
things in the world. Of this and the Death of Clorinda, I shall probably 
be able to get prints taken in London, as this is frequently done; as my 
copies certainly contain all that is wanted for a print, which has nothing 
to do with coloring, I intend to write to Robinson about it. I was intro- 
duced this morning to Mr. Cosway, who is here, doing sketches of the 
pictures in' the Louvre by a Mr. Pellegrini, whose pictures John knows 
very well, and whom I have seen with Mr. Merrimee. If Railton 
chooses, I will do a copy of a most divine landscape, by Rubens, for him; 
but it wiH take at least a fortnight to do it, most probably three weeks. 1 

3* 
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hare heard from Loftus. This Is all I can recollect at present, ezcept my 
loTe, &^ 

** Your affectionate son, 

" W. HAZLtTT. 

**I would hare written a longer letter, if I had had time/' 



« December 10th,]80f. 

" Mr Dear Father, 

^* I yesterday morning completed my copy of the pictofe called 
The Death of Clorinda; I have heen, in all, fifleen mornings ahont it. It 
is a very good copy ; when I say this, I mean that it has very nearly all 
the effect of the pictore, and will certainly make as great a figure in 

R 's parlor, as the orieinal does in the Louvre. It has been praised by 

some of the French painters. They have begun of late to compliment 
me on my style of getting on ; though, at first, they were disposed to be 
very impertinent. This is the way of the world ; you are always sure of 
getting encouragement, when you do not want it. After I had done my 
picture yesterday, I took a small canvass, which I had in ifae place, and 
begun to sketch of a head in one of tlie large historical pictures, being 
very doubtful if I could ; not at all expecting to finish it, hot merely to 
pass away the time ; however in a couple of hours I made a very fair 
copy, which I intend to let remain as it is. It is a side face, a good deal 
like years, which was one reason of my doing it so rapidly. I got on in 
such a rapid style, that an Englishman, who had a party with lam, came 
up, and told me in French, that I was doing very welL Upon my an- 
swering him in English, he seemed surprised, and said, * upon my word, 
sir, you get on with great spirit and boldness; you do us credit, I am sure.* 
He afterwards returned ; and after asking how long I had been about ii, 
said he was the more satisfied with his judgment, as be did not know I 
was a countryman. Another wanted to know if I taught painting in oiL 
I told him that I stood more in need of instruction myself; that that sort 
of rapid sketching was what I did better than any tiling else ; and that, 
after the first hour or two, I generally made my pictures worse and worse, 
the more pains I took with thenu However, seriously, I was much pleased 
with this kind of notice, as however confident I may be of the resd merit 
of my work, it is not always so clear, that it is done in a way to please 
most other people. This same sketch is certainly a very singular thing, 
as I do not believe there are ten persons in the world who could do it in 
(he same way. However, I have said enough on the sobject. I shall go 
on with this business as I find it succeed. I intend to copy a composition 
of Rubens in this manner, which I can do at intervals, wiUiout interfiering 
with my regular work. The copy of Titian's Mistress, and the other, 
which I began from him, I purpose finishing in the six following days ; 
and another copy of Titian, in the six after that, which will be four out of 

the five, which I am doing for R . I shall want another fortnight for 

the copy of Guido ; and it will take another fortnight, if I do that for 
\ • "^l:'^ "^i'l »*^f»VA foijr^'?f»n Tcr'Vs : I have been here seven al- 

-'■ '' •' ' :•■' .. • ■ .-. . :■:•.■ f ..i s I ii.iv.. .': 'i^€, • f an« Hcintr: I. 
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Titian, nearly finished; 3, Titian's Mistress, this will tale four more 
days to finish it ; 4, Portrait of another Man in black, by the same, not 
yet begun ; 5, Christ Crowned with Thorns, by Guide, not begun ; 6, 
Hippolito de Medici. As I have six hours to work evdry morning, from 
ten till four, I intend to give an hour to making rough copies for myself. 
In this way I shall make a sketch of the head I mentioned ; and I propose 
doing a Holy Family,, from Raphael (a very small picture,) and a larger 
copy, from Rubens » in the same way. My love to all. 

" Your's affectionately, 

" W. Hazlitt." 



** Paris, January 7th, 1803; 

" My I>^ar Fatwer, 

'* I finished as far as I intend, the copy of Hippolito de Medici, 
for Nortfacote, the day after I wrote to hkn ; and the day following I be- 
gan a copy of a paft of the Transfiguration, by Raphael, which had not 
been eshibited in the common or large room, till the week befoi'e. I have 
nearly done the head of the boy, who is supposed to see Christ in his As- 
cension from the Mount, and who is the principal figure in the piece. I 
shall paint it in another morning. It is the best copy I have done, though 
I have been only fifteen hours about it. There will be two other figures 
included in the canvass ; this^ is 4 feet 8 inches high, and 10 feet 8 in 
breadth. You will easily get a distinct idea of the size of tlie picture, by 
measuring it on the parlor floor. Northcote's copy^ and that of the Death 
of Glorinda are the same size. The Transfiguration itself is about three 
times as high, and three times as wide. It is by no means the largest, 
though it. is the finest picture in the place. I am about a second copy of 
the de Medici for Railton. I shall have done it in two or three days more. 
I have also finished, since I wrote last, the first copy which I began, from 
Titian. 

" I am your affectionate son, 

" W. Hazlitt." 

Upon bis return to England in the spring of 1803, my father made a 
kind of professional tour through some of the midland counties, and at 
Liverpool, Manchester, and several other places, was successful in obtain- 
ing sitters. One of the best of the portraits which he painted upon this 
occasion was that of the Rev. Dr. Shepherd, of Gateacre. These — his 
first professional efforts — gave the fullest satisfaction to all parties con- 
cerned, except himself. His own taste, his own knowledge, were the only 
critics he had to dread. Nothing could disconnect from his mind the 
. morbid diffidence of his own powers which had taken' possession of it ; and 
it became his painful conviction that, labor as he might, he should never 
advance beyond mediocrity in the art. This was a result to which he 
c6uld not reconcile his mind. How could that far-reaching ambition, which 
had its source in the profoundest marvels of the great masters, be content 
with the limit to its success" withering '* in the cold shade" of mediocrity ! 
His final <?'"^?rniiriprion therefore was — to relinquish all idea of the art as 
a profess ioi.^ I5ul this strong elTort, itself a proof of a strong mind, was 
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not made without arousing him to a sense of his powers of expression iii 
another formr-*of his capacity to realize as well as to imagine ; and he 
resolved upon the simple process of changing the implement of art — the 
substitution of the pen for the pencil. It was thus that be turned his 
thoughts to literature as a means of livelihood. Still the use of the pencil 
was» for many years after, the amusement and solace of hb leisure hours, 
and at various periods he was induced to take the portraits of friends te 
whom he was more closely attached. Among these I may mention the 
name of our revered and beloved friend, Charles Lamb, of whom my father 
painted a picture full of character and power.*' 

In accordance with this new plan of life, my father, in the autumn of 
the year 1803, came to London, where he took up his abode temporarily 
with his brother John in Great Russell street, Bloomsbury. He had now, 
after the long and painful labor of .eight years, finally completed that work 
which he speaks of as th*e only one he ever prided himself,— bis * Princi- 
ples of Human Action.' It was not tiil after the delay of a year that he 
succeeded in finding a publisher for this profound and most original work, 
but in the early part of 1805 he was fortunate enough to obtain an intro* 
duction to the late Mr. Johnson, of St Paul's Church-yard, and in the same 
year the book was brought out by that enlightened and excellent man. 
The theory sought to be established in this treatise is, that the human mind 
is naturally disinterested, or .that we are naturally interested in the welfare 
of others in the same way and from the same motives which we are im- 
pelled to the pursuit- of our own interest. This work, though it did not 
receive much notice from the public press ( a neglect easily accounted for), 
was still the means of rendering its author's name very honorably known 
to several of the leading literary men of the day. He had previously be- 
come personally acquainted at his brother's house, with some who had at- 
tained distinction in literature and in art ; and his friendship with many 
others originated in the appearance of the present volume, although pub- 
lished anonymously. His next appearance in print was in the shape of a 
pamphlet published in 1806, under the title of ' Free Thoughts on Public 
Afiairs,' which, by the power of its language and the warm spirit of free- 
dom which it manifested, excited considerable attention. In 1807, he 
executed for Mr. Johnson an abridgment of Tucker's ' Light of Nature.' 
This fine work, which, amidst all the abstruseness of the most subtle meta- 
physical disquisition, is as familiar as Montaigne, and as wild and enter- 
taining as John Buncle, extends in its original shape to seven large volumes. 
These my father, with consummate judgment and ability, managed to reduce 
into the compass of one moderate-sized tome, without subjecting the grea- 
ter work to any particular loss of its valuable matter^ This was cfi'ected 
by carefully expunging the endless repetitions, and restricting the perpetual 
digressions which swell out the original work to its cumbrous and appalling 
bulk ; while at the same time all the singular turns of thought and striking 
illustrations, of which tlie author had such a liberal command, are given 
nearly in an entire state. In the same year my father also wrote, for Messrs 
Longman and Co., a * Reply to Malthos's Works on Population, in which 
the Reverend restrictionist's arguments and theories are combated with 

* This portrait Mr. Moxon has had very effectively engraved for Mr. Sergeant Ta^ 
foard'8 forthcoming ' Life and Letters of Charles Lamb.' 
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mu^ force, ingenuity, and humeri In the succeeding year he foUowed 
up his * Reply to Maltlius,' by marrying Miss Stoddart, sister of the pre- 
sent Chief Justice of Malta. By this lady, who survives him, he had sev- 
eral children, all of whom, with the exception of myself, died in early 
childhood* Shortly after his marriage he went to live at Winterslow, in Wilt- 
shire, in a house belonging to his wife's family. It was at this place, and at 
the Hutt, an inn on the Great Western Road, about a mile and a half from 
the villatge, that he passed, at intervals, many years of his life — alternately 
painting,, reading, writing, and using physical exercise. The fine woods 
of Tytherley* on the one side, 9nd the noble expanse of Salisbury Plain 
on the other, presented an inexhaustible source of healthful recreatjon and 
mental enjoyment — of all that might administer, with the most salutary 
effect, alike to the senses and to the imagination. His state of life at this 
period, and in these scenes, he has himself described in a passage which, 
though the reader may remember it wcU, will be read by him once more 
with pleasure: — 

" Here, even here, on Salisbury plain, with a few old authors, I can 
manage to get through the summer or the winter months, without ever 
knowing what it is to feel ennui. They sit witii me at breakfast ; they 
walk out with me before dinner. After a long walk through unfrequented 
tracks, after starting the hare from the fern, or hearing the wing of the 
raven rustling above my head, or being greeted by the woodman's *' stern 
good-night," as he strikes into his narrow homeward path, I can *' take 
mine ease at mipe inn," beside the blazing hearth, and shake hands with 
Signor Orlando Frbcobaldo, as the- oldest acquaintance I have. Ben 
Jonson, learned Chapman, Master Webster, and Master Heywood are 
there; and seated round, discourse the silent hours away. Shakspeare is 
there himself, not in fibber's manager's coat. Spencer is hardly yet re- 
turned from a ramble through the woods, or is concealed behind a group 
of nymphs, fauns, and satyrs. Milton lies on the table, as on an ahar, 
never taken up or laid down without reverence. Lyly's * Endymion' 
sleeps with the moon, that shines in at the window ; and a breath of wind, 
stirring at a distance, seems a sigh from the tree under which he grew old. 
Faustus disputes in one corner of the room, with fiendish faces, and reasons 
of divine astrology* Bellafront soothes Matheo, Vittoria triumphs over 
her judges, and old Chapman repeats one of the hymns of Homer, in his 
own fine translation ! I should have nd objection to pass my lift in this 
mamur out of the worlds not thinking ofity nor it of me ; neither abused 
by my enemies^ Tier defended by my friends ; careless of the future, but 
sometimes dreaming of the past, which might as well be forgotten !" 

The subject in painting which he was most bent upon illustrating suc- 
cessfufly, was the story of Jacob's Ladder, and his repeated > failures, as 
he conceived them to be, in this desired object, caused him much pain 
and disappointment. 

Part of the summer of this year (1808) was occupied in the composition 
of an English Grammar, which was published, soon afterwards, by Mr. 

* BdoD^g prineipally to Charles Baring Wall, Esq.. M. P., whose noble manaion, 
Noraian Court, stands embosomed ia these woods. To this gentleman I shall erer feel 
deeply grateful for the high and generous feeling which prompted him some years after 
the time of which I am speaking, upon hearing that my father was staying at the Hutt, 
tooflhr him a hoin* at Norman Cooit, unrestricted and unintnided upon. The ofier was 
as troly liberal as the manner of oonveying it was kind and gentlemanly. 
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Godwin. Iw principal points in which this Grammar differs from others 
are four. First, in the definitions of the parts of speech ; secondly^ the com- 
pound or constructive tenses of the verhs are separated from the real inflec- 
tions, and thrown into the syntax, to which they properly helong ; thirdly, a 
brief review is given of Home Tooke^s theory of Grammar ; and lastly, 
an endeavor is made to render syntax more perfect than in the prevailing 
systems. This work was favorably received, and was' afterwards abridged 
by Mr. Godwin, under the name of Baldwin. In th& same year, also, 
appeared a work, upon the compilation of which my father had for some 
time been engaged, and which had for its tide — ^ The Eloquence of the 
Britisl\ Senate, being a Selection of the best Speeches of the naost dis- 
tingufshed Parliamentary Speakers,* from the beginning of the reign of 
Charles I. to the present time.' The selection is interesting and exhibits 
the finest discrimination. The speeches are illustrated by powerfully 
drawn characters of some of the more prominent orators, especially those 
of recent date. The sketches of Chatham, Pitt, Burke, and Fox, ^re the 
most labored ; and these, with a few others, were afterwards reprinted 
among the ' Political Essays^' In the autumn of the same year, my father 
was engaged in preparing for publication his ' Memoirs of Holcroft.' The 
first seventeen chapters of this very interesting work were written by 
Holcroft himself, and the other materials consisted of letters, papers, and 
anecdotes supplied by the family, or in my father's own possession. A 
great many very amusing papers were omitted, which I still have by me. 

In the spring of 1611 my father removed to London, and tenanted of 
Mr. Bentham the house in York street, Westminster, once honored in the 
occupation of Milton, a circumstance which is commemorated on a small 
tablet, in the yard at the back of the house, placed there by my father in 
his veneration for th6 Poet and the Patriot • 

At the Russell Institution in 18 13, he delivered a series of profound and 
masterly lectures upon the History and Progress of English Philosophy^ 
comprehending a review of the theories and arguments of our principal 
metaphysicians, with incidental sketches of some of those of France, and 
his own opinions upon the various features of his subject. The lectures 
were very fully attended.* It was shortly after this that he became con- 
nected with the public press. He was for a short time engaged upon the 
* Morning Chronicle' as a Parliamentary reporter, but this occupation he 
soon relinquished, finding it highly prejudicial to a constitution already 
much worn by hard study, and (it must be added) by a habit which he had 
insensibly acquired of a too unguarded recourse to the stimulants of wuie 
and spirits. To this pernicious habit I can allude without irreverence 
towards that character which it perhaps temporarily injured in the esti- 
mation of some, because I am enabled to record at the same time his 
perfect conquest over it. Not long after the period of which I am speaking, 
he entirely abandoned these indulgences. By a strong exercise of the 
will, he obtained such a mastery over habit, that from the day on which 
he made the resolution to the day of his death, a period of sixteen yean, 
he never tasted a single drop either of spirits or wine. My father's chief 
connexion with the press, which continued at intervals until very shortly 
before his death, was, as I need hardly state, as a contributor of political 

^ * Some of theie Lectures, the only ones I have been able to find, appear for the firs t 
time in print in the present volameSt 
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and theatrical critieUims. These he wrote successirely for the ' Cham- 
pion,^ the ^Morning Chronicle,' the * Examiner,' and the 'Times^' 
^* How 1 came," he says, in the preface to the ' English Stage,' '* to ba 
regularly transferred from one of these papers to the other, sometimes 
formally 'and sometimes without notice, till I was forced to quit the last- 
mentioned hy want of health and leisure, would make rather an amusinig 
history, butt that I do not choose to tell the secrets of the prison-house/' 

. The whole of my father's political essays were afterwards collected into 
one volume and published, in 18»19, by Mr. Hone. The preface to this 
collection is in my mind the very finest, and most manly exposition of 
high political principle that was ever put forth, and the whole of the volume 
breathes the noblest spirit of liberty and virtue. Of the theatrical criti- 
cisms, which were also collected into a volume and published in 1818 (by 
Mr. Stodart,) under the titlq of * A View of the English Stage,' the finest 
are those in which their author illustrated the acting of Kean, whose won- 
derful powers he at once recognised on the first evening of his appearance, 
and whose reputation he was greatly instrumental in establishing, in spite 
of actors, managers, and critics. Previous to these publications, appeared 
the delightful collection of Essays, in two volumes, called the ' Round Ta- 
ble.' These Essays, of which there are forty (exclusive of twelve by Mr. 
Leigh Hunt,) possess all th& ease and unstudied variety of conversation. * 

His success as lecturer on a former occasion indu9ed him, in the year 
1818, to undertake a series of lectures on the Comic Writers, and the 
Poets of England, and on the Dramatic Literature of the age of Elizabeth. 
Those he delivered at the Surrey Institution, and they were all subse- 
quently published in single volumes under their respective titles. Upon 
these delightful topics the lecturer is acknowledged by many, who were 
not influenced (as I undoubtedfy may be) by feelings of partiality and af- 
fection, to have descanted in a spirit worthy of association with those glo- 
rious themes ; bringirtg forward many features of interest in our poetry 
and dramatic literature, and opening up original views and novel specuHt- 
tions on subjects that appeared exhausted. His delivery of the selected 
passages is pronounced to have been eminently calculated to communicate 
to his bearers the enthusiasm by which upon such subjects, he was invaria- 
bly animated. 

My father's next published work was the ' Characters of Shakespeare's 
Plays,' a series of criticisms, which are admitted to be characterised 
equally by felicity of conception and eloquence of expression. To say 
that upon this great subject no critic ever displayed a finer or more plii- 
* losophical taste, is only to echo the general verdict of the readers and illus- 
trators of Shakspeare. 

It was in 1823 that a circumstance occurred, the influence of which on 
my father's public as well as private life, obliges me to advert to it, al- 
though other reference than a bare record of the fact is as unnecessary to 
the reader as it would be painful tome. About this period then, my 
father and mother were divorced under the law of Scotland. Their union 
had for some years past failed to produce that mutual happiness which was 
its object, owing in great measure to an ima^ned and most unfounded 
idea on my father's part, of a want of sympathy on that of my mother. 
For some time previous to this my father had fallen into an infatuation 
which he hag himself illustrated in glowiDg and eloquent language, in a re- 
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gretted publicatioa called * Liber Amoris.^ The subject is a painful one, 
and admits of but one cheerful consolation — ^tbat my faUier's name and cha- 
racter was but momentarily dimmed by what, indeed, was but a momentary 
delusion. 

A favorite little volume with the lovers of art, and the more intellectual 
class of artists, the ^ Critical Account of the Principal Picture Galleries 
of England,' was published in the same year. Its -author has found aieans 
to convey, in a few sentences sparkling with imagery^ all the minute distinc- 
tions which made up the excellence of the works under his consideration. 

In the same year also was published by Mr. CoUnun, the first series of 
' Table-Talk,' in two volumes, consisting of a number of Essays on sub- 
jects of various interest, of which a few had previously appeau^ in die 
* London Magazine ;* a second series also, in two volumes, was published 
two years after under the# title of the * Plain Speaker.* The subjects 
touched upon in these Essays comprehend almost the whole wide range of 
literature and art. Not a few of them are upon questions of the most ab- 
struse character; yet the author's views are conveyed in such smooth and 
easy languBge, and are elucidated with such profuse and apt illustration, 
that the reader becomes by degrees himself no mean metaphysician* 

In 1824 my father married Isabella, widow of Lieut CoL Bridgewater, 
a lady of some property, with whom he and myself proceeded on a tour 
through France and Italy. The vivid * Notes* of this journey appeared 
first in the columns of the ' Morning Chronicle,' and were afterwards pub- 
lished in one volume by Messrs Hunt and Clarke. In 18^ Mr. Col burn 
brought out my father's * Spirit of the Age,* a scries of criticisms upon the 
more prominent literary men then living. The characters are drawn with 
great power, but not in all cases with equal justice. 

In 1836 appeared the ^ Plain Speaker,' of which I have made mention, 
and another edition of the * Table Talk.' I may state here, that both at 
this time, and for some years previous, my father was a fi«quent contribu- 
tor to the ^ Edinburgh Review,' the *New Monthly,' ^Monthly,' and *• Lon- 
don' Magazines, and other periodicals, firom which sources he derived a 
considerable portion of his income. His average receipts were somewhere 
about 600/. a year, but his want of method, rather than any actual extra- 
vagance, prevented lum from ever being better off at the end of the year 
than he was at the beginning of it. In 1829 was published his * Selections 
firom the British Poets,' which has since gone through several editions ; 
and in 1830 appeared his great work, the * Life of Napoleon,' in four vol- 
umes. Upon this he had been long and aiUuously engaged, but the labor 
to him was light, for it was a labor of love. The Emperor was my 
fother's great idol among men, as the grand disturber of the doctrine of 
the ^^ Right divine of Kings," and in this work he strove to raise a noble 
monument to his glory. The * Life of .Titian,' also published this year, 
bears the name of Mr. Northcote on its tide-page, but in point of fact, all 
BIr. Northcote's share in the work was a mass of extremely unconnected 
manuscript, of which it was almost impossible to find the beginning, mid- 
dle, or end. When reduced into something like order, this portion of the 
material, with the addition of a great many notes, &;c., by my father, ex- 
tended but to a volume and a quarter of the work. The remainder con- 
sists of a translation of Ticoizi's celebrated life of the great Painter, by 
ny Mmu aad myweiL The very deligfatfid book, ^ Nortbeota's Convw- 
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-satioDs/ was also brought out this year, and was the last vrork whkh my 
father ever published. His mind hsul been considerably harrassed in the 
summer of this year by pecuniary circumstances arising out of a bill which 
he had taken in place of money, and which had been dishonored by the 
party indebted to him. This had involred him in considerable personal 

' annoyance. In August he was seized with a violent attack of a disorder 
— a species of cholera— which had often before assailed him, and which 
his delulitated frame was little capable of resisting. During his illness 
he was attended with the greatest assiduity by Dr. Darling, to whom as 
a physician cele)i)^ated for his treatment of this class of disorder, Mr. Basil 
Montague had mentipned my father's illness, and who at once proffered 
his friendly advice and assistance. Nor were my father's other friends 
ba,ckward upon this mournful occasion. All his wants were carefully 
studied and at the time of his death be was amply provided with every 
thing which could be required. My father died on the 18th of September, 
1830. His death was easy and resigned, and he had the gratification of 
seeing around him Charles Lamb and others of his oldest and most be- 
loved friends. 

He was buried a week after in the church-yard of St. Anne's, Soho, 

* and the following epitaph was inscribed on a tomb-stone raised over his 
grave by an old and warmly attached friend. 

HERE RESTS 

WILLIAM HAZLITT, 

Born April lOlh, 1778. Died 18th September 1830. 
He lived tQ see his deepest wishes gratified, 
as he has expressed them in his Essay 
* On the Fear of Death.' 
Viz. : 
" To see the downfall of the Bourbons, 
And some prospect of good to mankind : 

(Charles X 
* was driven from France 29th July 1830.J 

*• To leave some sterling work to the world :" 
(He lived to complete his Life of Napoleon. 

His desire 
* That some friendly hand should consi^ 

him to the grave, was accomplished to a 
limited, but profound extent ; on 
these conditions he was ready to depart, 
and to have inscribed on his tomb, 
" Grateftil and Contented." 
' He was 
The first (unanswered) Metaphysician of the age. 
A d0spiser of the merely Rich and Ghreat: 
A lover of the People, iPoor or Oppressed ; 
A hater of the Priae and Power 6t the Few, 
as opposed to the happiness of the Many ; 

A man of true moral courage, 
Who sacrificed Profit and present Fame 
. To Principle, 
And a yearning for the good ot Human Nature. 
Who was a burning wound td an Aristocracy, 

That could not answer him before men. 
And who may confront him before their Maker. 
He lived and died 
4 
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The unconquered Champion 

of 

Truth, Liberty, and Humanity, 

" Dubitantes opera legite." 

This stone 

is raised by orie whose heart is 

with him, in his grave. 

I cannot better conclude this paper than by extrstcting the following 
beautiful passage from a discourse preached upon the occasion of my 
father's death by Mr. Johns, the amiable and talented Minister of the Uni- 
tarian Chapel^ Crediton. 

*' I should not, my brethren, have brought these recollections before 
you, had it not again become my unwelcome duty to say a few words over 
another leaf, that has fallen from the human life-tree, and rested upon the 
grave. A distinguished individual, a stranger but not an alien, \fill hence- 
forth exist only as a distinguished name« One who has always been an 
object of attachment to the few, — and who by a strange involution of hos- 
tilities has been battling with the many, while he was contending for man- 
kind, — has been laid at length in the peaceful resting-place, ' where they 
shall not learn war any more«' Brief and sincere may the requiem be, 
which a stranger breathes over a stranger's grave : — He is gone to his 
rest, and let it not be broken. — ^tn an age, when the general diffusion of 
knowledge has made it no easy matter for one man to rise greatly above 
the educated thousands around him, he has been one of those who have 
achieved the difficult undertaking, and whose thoughts have sparkled upon 
the topmost waves of the world. He felt it a proud distinction — perhaps 
he felt too proudly — ^to be the owner of a luminous and vigorous mind. 
He could not be reproached with suffering the ploughshare to rust in the 
generous soil. It was rather his glorious but disastrous error, to suffer 
that soil too rarely to lie fallow. There was a mean, which he did not, 
or would not discover ; and Study may add his name to her long list of 
martyrs. — But the name of Hazlitt is associated with far nobler recollec- 
tions. Whatever might be his speculative, whatever his practical errors, 
he was the fearless, the eloquent, and disinterested advocate of \jfie rights 
and liberties of man, in every cause and in every clime. His opinions 
were such as to make him one of a party, whom the brilliant and influen- 
tial Administration, under which he commenced his career, honored with 
no small portion of political and personal hatred. And ihey did not want 
either means or instruments to make the effects of that hatred felt, even 
by those, who were too haughty to show any pain, when * the sword had 
pierced through their souls.' As far as I am acquainted with his personal 
history, he escaped the harsher measures, which involved so many of his 
political allies. Hq was neither persecuted, fined nor incarcerated. But 
these were the lightest and briefest of the evils which thei/ experienced, 
though to the common eye, they might apear the heaviest and the worst. 
The most active prosecution, which the Government could excite against 
them, was far less lastingly prejudicial and painful, than the cloud of silent 
obloquy, in which it found means to involve their opinions and their lea- 
ders, and from the effects of which no time or change could redeem them. 
A whisper went forth against them, which was, in its effects, more appal- 
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ling than the thunder. Calumny (I cite the verses far the sake of the 
powerful contrast,) * seeing the multitudes went up into a mountain, and 
when she was set, her disciples citme unto her ; and she opened her mouthy 
and taught them, saying,* — These men are the enemies of the peace and 
happiness of mankind. They speak of liberty ; but they think of licence : 
they prat of the rights and wrongs of man, while they are undermining 
the foundations of social justice and order; They have no true regard for 
the prosperity of the people, for the sanctity of the altar, or the majesty 
of the throne. They are impatient of all restraints upon their turbulent 
aspirings ; and would *■ turn the world upside down,* in order to see how 
the pyramid would stand upon its head. Beware, therefore, how you join 
these friends of sedition and blasphemy, these enemies of peace and piety, 
wherever they are foiind. Listen not to the subtle voice of the serpent. 
Read not their writings, nor mix in their society ; but rather unite with 
the true friends of your country, in banishing all such, by a silent ostracism, 
from the dwellings of the pious, the prudent, and the peaceful. 

'* These assertions and insijQuations, enforced by the speaking-trumpet 
of an ascendant faction, made it once a dangerous and a daring thing for 
any man to avow himself the partisan of liberty and reform. Now, my 
brethren the case is widely altered. The hearts of nations have been 
touched*— their minds have been enlightened-— their voices have been lifted 
and heard. Bilt there was a time» when he, who dared to advocate those 
principles, was overwhelmed with a foaming deluge of obloquy and oppro- 
brium. The step was of itself^ almost enough to blast his public hopes, 
and his private fame. Detraction followed him — Derision went with him. 
— and persecution lay in ambush before him. Let .us, therefore, my 
brethren, look back with honor upon the few, who once lifled the Isacred 
standard of Liberty, amid the 'fiery darts of the wicked' and of the world. 
Praise to thei^r living names, and peace to their solemn graves ! Whatever 
else they may have done, or left undone for this^ at least, they deserve 
the gratitude of their kind. That gratitude, indeed, must soon be lost in 
oblivion. Those names, now bHght as the sunset cloud, will grow darker 
and darker as the evening draws on, and be lost at length in the majesty 
of night. Posterity cannot remember the names of its benefactors ; but 
that which is the misfortune pf after ages, would be the crime of the 
present. It is ours, my brethren, — our duty and our prerogative,— to 
harng a fading wreath, or to breathe a passing requiem, over them emeries 
, of thosQ,^ ii^ho, in evil times^ advocated a perilous but glorious cause ; 
who bore the colors in the infant ranks of Freedom ; and who,' wherever 
they rest, should rest in our iiiiaginations, with ^hose cololrs wrapped; 
around them, under which they felU** 



SOME THOUGHTS 
ON THE GENIUS OF WILLIAM HAZLITTl 



The present century has produced many men of poetical genius, and" 
some of analytical acumen ; but I doubt whether it has produced any one' 
who has given to tbe world such signal proofs of the union of the two as 
the late William Hazlitt. If I were asked his peculiar and predomi- 
nant distinction, I shonld say that, above all things, he was a critic. He 
possessed the critical faculty in its noblest degree. He did not square and 
measure out his judgmehts by the pedantries of dry and lifeless proposi- 
tions — ^hb taste was not the creature of schools and canons, it was begot- 
ten of Elnthusiasm by Thought. He felt intensely ; — ^he imbued — he sat- 
urated — ^himself with the genius he examined ; it became a part of him, 
and he reproduced it in science. He took in pieces the work he surveyed, 
and reconstructed the fabric in order to show the process by which it had 
been built. His criticisms are therefore eminently scientific ; to use his 
own expression, his ** art lifts the veil from nature." It was the wonder- 
ful subtilty with which he possessed himself of the intentions of the au- 
thor, which enabled him not only to appreciate in his own person, but to- 
make the world appreciate, the effects those intentions bad produce • 
Thus especially in his ^ Characters of Shakspeare's Plays,' he seizes al 
once upon the ruling principle of each, with an ease, a carelessness, ar 
quiet and ^ unstrained fidelity,' which proves how familiarly he had dwelt 
u|M)n the secret he had mastered. He is, in these sketches, less eloquent 
and less refining than Schlegel, but it is because he has gazed away the 
first wonder that dazzles and inspires his rivaL He has made himself 
household with Shakspeare, and his full and entire confidence that he un- 
derstands the mysteries of the host in whose dwelling-place he has tarried, 
gives his elucidations, ^ hort and sketch-like as they are, the almost uncon- 
scious simplicity of a man explaining the true motives of the friend he has 
known. Thus, in the character of ' Hamlet' on which so many have been 
bewildered, and so many have been eloquent, he employs little or nothing 
of the lavish and exuberant diction, or the elaborate spirit of conjeeture 
that he can command at will. He utters his dogmas as unpretendingly as 
if they were common-places, and it is scarcely till he brings the character 
of *• Hamlet,' as conceived by him, into sodden contrast with the deliniea- 
tion of the two master actors of his time, that you perceive how new and 
irresistible are his conclusions : — 

'^ The character of Hamlet is itself a pure effusion of genius. It is not 
a character marked by strength of will or even passion« but by refinement 
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of thought and sentiment. Hamlet is as little of the hero as a man cane 
well be : but he is a young and princely novice, full of high enthusiasm and 
quick sensibility-^the sport of circumstances, questioning with fortune and 
refining on his own feelings, and forced from the natural bias of his disposi-^ 
tion by the strangeness of his situation. He seems incapable of deliberate 
action, and is only hurried into extremities on the spur of the occasion, 
when he has no time to reflect, as in the scene where he kills Polonius, 
and again where he alters the letters which Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
are taking with them to England, purporting his death. At other times» 
when he is most bound to act, he remains puzzled, undecided, and scepti- 
cal, dallies with his purposes, till the occasion is lost, and always finds 
some pretence to relapse into indolence and thoughtfulness again. For this 
reason he refuses to kill the King when he is at his prayers, and by a re- 
finement in malice, which is in truth only an excuse for his own want of re- 
solution, defers his revenge to some more fatal opportunity, when he shall 
be engaged in some act 'that has no relish of salvation in it.' 

" He is the prince of philosophical speculators, and because he cannot, 
have his revenge perfect, according to the most refined idea his wish caor 
form, he misses it altogether. So he scruples to trust the suggestions of 
the Ghost, contrives the scene of the play to have surer proof of his uncle's- 
guilt,, and then rests satisfied with his confirmation of his suspicions, and 
the success of his experiment, instead, of acting upon it.. Yet he is sensible 
of his own weakness, taxes himself with it, and tries to reason himself out 
of it. Still he does nothing^ ; and this very speculation on his own infir- 
mity only affords him anothl^ occasion for induiging it. It b not for any. 
want of attachment to bis father, or abhorrence of the murder, that Ham- 
let is thus dilatory,, but it is more to his taste to- indulge his imagination in 
reflecting upon the enormity of the crime, and refining on his schemes of 
vengeance, than to put them into immediate prat^tice. His ruling passioor 
is to think, not to. act : and any vague pretence that flatters this propensity 
instantly diverts him from his previous purposes.'* 

More subtle and ingenious^ though pleasant and half burlesque, are his 
comments upon the subordinate characters in the 'Midsummer Night's 
Dream.' It is a happy refinement,, that " Snug the joiner is the moral 
man of the piece, who proceeds by measurement and discretion in all 
things." What can be finer,, yet nu)re quietly painted,, than the contrast 
between Axiel and Puck. And how startling, yet how true on reflection 
(and how much reflection did it demand to produte the truth I) the re- 
marks — 

'' Romeo is Hamlet in love. There is the same rich exuberance of pas-- 
sion and senlament in the one, that there is of thought and sentiment in the 
other. Both are^absent and self- involved^ both live out of themselves in a 
world of imagination. Hamlet is abstracted from every thing 'y Romeo is 
abstracted from every thing but his love,, and lost in it.. His ' frail thoughts 
dally with faint surmise,' and are fashioned out of the suggestions of hope*, 
*the flatteries of sleep.' He is himself only in his Juliet ;, she is his only 
reality, his heart's- true home and idol. The rest of the world is to him a. 
passing dream.'* 

I confess that I ^ particularly pleased with a certain discriminating- 
tone of coldness with whiciyttazlitt speaks of several of the characters in 
the 'Merchant of Venice ;! ^Ime it is a proof that his sympathy with ge-- 

4* 
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nius does not blind the nataral delicacy and fineness ofhts ttnte. For nby 
own part, I have always, from a boy,, felt the moral sentiment somewhat 
invaded and jarred upon by the heartless treachery with which Jessica de- 
serts her father— -her utter foiigetfiilness of his solitude, his infirmities, his 
wrongs, hb passions, and his age ; — and scarcely less so by the unconscious 
and complacent baseness of Lorenzo^ pocketing the filial purloinings of 
the &ir Jewess, who can still tarry from the arms of her lover '* to gild her- 
self with some more ducats.'*^ Tli^se two characters would be more worthy 
of Dryden than of Shakspeare, if the great poet had not '* cloaked and 
jewelled their deformities" by so costly and profuse a poetry. Their lan- 
guage belies their souls. 

Passing from his ^ Characters of Shakspeare* to his other various Essays,, 
we shall find in Hazlitt the same one predominating faculty — the Critical; 
but adorned and set ofi* with a far greater richness and prodigality of style. 
He was singularly versatile. His taste encircled all things — ^Literature, 
Art, Philosophy, and Manners. I confess, that in the collection of Essays 
called the ' Round Table,' it is with a certain uneasiness that I regard his 
imitation of the tone and style of the essayists of Queen Anne's day. His 
genius, to my taste, does not walk easily in raffles and a bag-wig ;- the af- 
fetation has not that nameless and courtly polish which distinguished 
Addison, or even the more reckless vivacity of Steele. The last thing that 
Haditt really can be called is "the wit about town." He is at home in 
the closet — ^in the fresh fields — in the. studies — at the theatre, but he seems 
to me awkward when he would assume an intimacv with Belinda and Sir 
Plume. I am glad, therefore, when this afi^ectation wears itself away, 
which it does, in a great party after the prelimenary Essays. Nothing can 
be more deli^tful than the freshness of thought and feeling which appears 
in the ninth Essay on ' The Love of the Country.' It breathes of a man 
released from cities. I doubt, however, its philosophy, when it resolves- 
the love of the country into association only. The air, the fragrance, and 
the silence of woods and fields, require no previous initiation, and would 
delight us, even if all our earliest and happiest associations were of Li- 
qnorpond street and Cheapside. Scattered throughout these Essajrs is a 
wealth of thought and poetry, beside which half the cotemporaries of their 
audior seem as paupers. Hazlitt's remarkable faculty of sa^'ing brilliant 
things, in which the wit only ministers to the wisdom, is very conspicuous 
in all. His graver aphorisms are peculiar in this : — they are for the most 
part philosophical distinctions. Nothing can be more striking or more in 
die spirit of true philosophy than this — " Principle is a passion for truth : 
an incorrigible attachment to a general proposition.*'* 

His views of literary men are almost invariably profound and searching. 
His refutation of Madame de Stael's common-place definitions of Rous- 
aeau*s genius are triumphant.. But as I have elsewheret said, he does not 
seem to me equally felicitoiB with respect to the characters of men of ac- 
tion. His observations on Burke and Pitt, for instance, are vehemently 
unjust. All his usual discrimination, his habit of weighing quality with 
quantity, and binding judgment with forbearance, which render him impar- 
tial and accurate as to poets^ desert him the instant he comes to politicians. 
He has said somewhere that ** a good patriot must be a good hater.** That 

^EtBay on *Good Nature,' "^^nglind and the EngM^-* 
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may be possiblot but a good hater is a bad philosopher. I pass over his 
beautiful and well known criticisms on Art, because they open so widota 
field of dispute as to render it impossible to finish the contests they pro» 
voke in the time to which I am limited. His preceptions are always keen 
and glowiagy but ! think he was scarcely so learned a critic of Art as he 
was a subtle and a brilliant one. His work on * Human Actions' is full of 
valuable hints and ingenious disfinctions ; but I imagine that he has not 
fully embodied his own conceptions, and it seems to me also that he has 
somewhat mistaken the systems of the Utilitarian or Helvetian Philosophy. 
It is often clear that his disputes with the masters of these schools are 
merely verbal, and I do not think it would be impossible to reconcile with < 
the theories of his antagonists, the whole of his elaborate reasonings on the 
mysteries of " sympathy^' I conclude this to have been one of his earli« 
est works, and it has not the same compression and energy of style which 
characterizes his lighter and later essays, while it often pretends to their oT" . 
nament and eloquence. 

It was not my fortune to know Mr.Hazlitt personally,^ and it is therefore 
only as one of the herd of readers that I can pretend to estimate his* intel- 
lect and to measure its productions. But looking over all that he has 
effected, his various acctlmulation of knowledge, the amazing range of sub«- 
jects, from the most reconditet to the most familiar, which he compassed^ 
apparently with so much ease ; his exceeding force of thought and fluent 
aptness of expression ; I cannot be surprised at the impression he has left 
amongst those who knew him well, and who consider that his books alone 
are not sufficient evidence and mirror of his mind. Some men are greatest 
in their books — others in themselves ; — the first are usually poets, the last 
critics. For the imagination is a less pliant and daily faculty than the Rea- 
son, and its genii are not so easily invoked. A man of great knowledge, 
of great analytical faculties, of active intellectuail habits, and of a lively 
fancy, united, can scarcely fail of attaining his level in conversation, pro- 
vided always that he has the ambition to desire it. 

When Hazlitt died he left no successor ; others may equal bim, but 
none resemble. And I confess that few deaths of the great writers of my 
time ever effected me more painfully than his : For most of those niiio, with 
no inferior genius, have gone before him, it may be said that in their lives 
they tasted the sweets of their immortality, they had their consolations of 
glory ; , and if fame can atone for the shattered nerve, the jaded spirit, the 
wearied heart of those " who scorn delight and love laborious days," — 
verily, they had their reward. But Hazlittt went down to dust without 
having won the crown for which he had so bravely struggled ; the shouts 
of applauding thousands echoed not to the sick man's bed ; his reputation 
great amongst limited circles, was still 'questionable to the world. He 
who had done so much for the propagation of thought — for the establish- 
ment of new sectaries and new schools — from whose wealth so many had 
filled their coffers, — lefl no stir on the surface from which he sank to the 
abyss : — he who had vindicated so nobly the fame of others — what critic 
to whom the herd would listen had vindicated his? Men with meagre 
talents and little souls could command the ear of thousands, but to the 
wisdom of the teacher it was deafened. Vague and unexamined prejudi- 
ces, aided only by some trivial faults, or some haughty mannerism of his 
own, had steeled the public, who eagerly received the doctrines filched 
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from him second-hand, to the wisdom and eloquence of the originaton A 
great man sinicing amidst the twilight of his own renown, after a hiilliant 
and unclouded race, if a solemn , is an inspiring and elating spectacle. But 
Nature has no sight more sad and cheerless than the sun of a genius which 
the clouds have so long and drearily overcast that there are few to mourn 
and miss the luminary when it sinks from the horizon. 

The faults of Hazlitt have been harshly judged, because they have not 
been fairly analysed — they arose mostly from an arrogant and lordly sense 
of superiority. It b to this that I resolve his frequent paradoxes — ^bis bold 
assertions — his desire to startle. It was the royalty of talent which does 
not measure its conduct by the maxims of those whom it would rule. He 
was the last man to play the thrifty with his thoughts — he sent them forth 
with an insolent ostentation, and cared not much what they shocked or 
whom they offended.* I suspect that half which the unobservant have taken 
literally, he meant, secretly, in sarcasm. As Johnson in conversation, so 
Hazlitt in books, pushed his own theories to the extreme, partly to show 
his power, partly perhaps, from contempt of the logic of his readers; He 
wrote rather for himself than others ; and often seems to vent all his least 
assured and most uncertain thoughts — as if they troubled him by the doubts 
they inspired, and his only anxiety was to get rid of them. He had a keen 
sense of the Beautiful and the Subtle ; and what is more, he was deeply 
embued with sympathies for the Humane. He ranks high amongst the 
social writers— his intuitive feeling wa3 in favor of tiie multitude ;<— yet 
had he nothkig of the demagogue in literature; he did not pander to a 
single vulgar passion. His intellectual honesty makes him the Dumont of 
letters even where his fiery eloquuence approaches him to the l^Iirabeau. 

Posterity will do him justice — the first interval of peace and serenity 
which foUowS" our present politiccal disputes, will revive and eonfiorm his 
name. A complete collection of his works is ail the monument he demands. 
To the next age he will stand amongst the foremost of the thmken of the 
present ; and that late and- t£u:dy retribution will assuredly be his^ which 
compensates to others the neglect to which men of genius sometimes (though 
not so frequently as we believe) are doomed; — that retribution which, long 
after the envy they provoked is dumb, and the errors they themselves com- 
mitted are forgotten — invests with interest every thing that is associated 
with their names ; making it an honor even to have been their cotempo- 
raries, and an hereditary rank to be their descendants. 

Thb Author of ^ Eugene Abam^* &c.. 
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As an author, Mr. Hazlitt may be contemplated principally in* thre9 
aspects, — as a moral and political reasoner ; a« an observer of character 
and manners ; and as a critic in literature and painting. It is in the first 
character only that he should be followed with caution. His meta|:4iysical 
and political essays contain rich treasures, sought with years of ^patient 
toil, and poured forth with careless prodigality, — materials for thinking, a 
small part of which wisely employed will enrich him who makes them bis 
own, — but the choice is not wholly unattended with perplexity and danger* 
He had, indeed, as passionate a desire for truth as others have for wealthy 
or power, or fame. The purpose of his research was always steady and 
pure ; and no temptation from without could induce him to pervert or to 
conceal the faith that was in him. But, besides that Idve of truth, that 
sincerity in pursuing it, and that boldness in telling it, he had earnest as<» 
pirations after the beautiful, a strong sense of pleasure, an intense con- 
sciousness of his own individual being, which broke the current of abstract 
speculation into dazzling eddies, and sometimes turned it astray. The 
viVid sense of beauty may» indeed, have fit home in the breast of tiie 
searcher after truth, — but then he must also be endowed with the highest 
. of all human faculties, the great mediatory and interfusing power of ima- 
gination, whidi presides supreme in the mind, brings all its powers and 
impulses into harmonious action, and becomes itself the single organ of all. 
At iti^ touch, truth becomes visible in the shapes of beauty ; the fairest of 
material things appear the living symbolic of airy thought ; and the mind 
apprehends the finest affinities of the worlds of sense and of spirit '^ in dear 
dream and solemn vision." By its aid the faculties are not only balanced, 
but multiplied into each other ; are pervaded by one feeling, and directed 
to one issue. But, without it, the inquirer after truth will sometimes be 
confounded by too intense a yeetmtng after the grand and the lovely, — not, 
indeed, by an elegant taste, the indulgence of which is a graceful and 
harmless recreation amidst severer* studies, but by that passionate regard 
whidi quickens the pulse, and tingles in the veins, and '^ hangs upon die 
beatings of the heart." Such was the pewer of beauty in Haiti's mind ; 
and the interfusing faculty was wanting* The spirit, indeed, was willing, 
but the flesh was strong ; and wfaeiMese contend it is not difficult to fore- 
tel which will obtain the mastery ; for '* the power of beauty jhall sooner 
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transform honesty from what it is into a bawd, than the power of honesty 
shall transform beauty into its likeness/' How this some-time paradox 
became exemplified in the writings of one whose purpose was always 
single^ may be traced in the history of his mind,^ at which it may be well 
to glance before adverting to the examples^ 

William Hazlitt was the son of a dissenting minister, who presided over 
k small Unitarian congregation at Wem, in Shropshire. His father was 
one of those bfameless enthusiasts who, taking only one view of the ques- 
tion between right and power, embrace it with sinc^leness of heart, and 
hold it fast with inflexible purpose. He cherished in his son that attach- 
ment to truth for its own sake, and those habits of fearless investigation 
which are the natural defences of a creed maintaining its ground against 
the indolent force oflfl wealthy establishment, and the fervid attacks of 
combining sectaries without the fascinations of mystery or terror. In 
the solitude of the country, his pupil learned, at an early age, to think. 
But that solitude was something more to him than a noiseless study, in 
which he might fight over the battle between Filmer and Locke ; or exult 
.on the shattered dogmas of Calvin ; or rivet the links of the immortal 
chain of necessity, and strike with the force of ponderous understanding 
on all mental fetters. A temperament of unusual ardor glowed amidst 
those lonely fields, and imparted to the silent objects of nature a weight of 
interest akin to that with which Rousseau has oppressed the picture of his 
early years. He had not then, nor did he find till long afterwards, power 
to embody his meditations and feelings in words ; the consciousness of 
thoughts which he could not hope adequately to express increased his na- 
tural reserve ; and he turned for relief to the art of painting, in which he 
might silently realize his dreams of beauty, and repay the bounties of nar 
ture. A few old prints from the old masters awakened the spirit of emu- 
lation within him ; the sense of beauty became identified in his mind with 
that of glory and duration ; while the peaceful labor calmed the tumult in 
his veins, and gave steadiness to his pure and distant aim. He pursued the 
art with an earnestness and patience which he vividly describes in his essay 
* Oft the Pleasure of Painting ;' and to which he frequency reverts in some 
of his most exquisite passages; and, although in this, his chosen pursuit, 
he failed, the passionate desire for success, and the long struggle to attain 
it, left deep traces in his mind, heightening his strong perception of exter- 
nal things, and mingling, with all the thoughts, shapes and hues which he 
had vainly striven to render immortal. A painter may acquire a fine in- 
sight iqto the nice distinctions of character,*— he may copy manners in 
words as he does in colors, — but it may be apprehended that his course 
as a severe reasoner will be somewhat ^' troubled with thick coming fan- 
cies.'' And if the successful pursuit of art may thus dbturb the process 
of abstract contemplation, how much more may an unsatisfied passion 
ruffle it, bid the dark threads of thought glitter with radiant fancies un- 
realized, and clothe its diagrams with the fragments of picture which the 
hand refused to execute ! What wonder, if, in the mind of an ardent 
yonth, thus struggling in vain to give palpable existence to the shapes of 
loveliness which haunted him, *^ tbe homely beauty of the good old cause'* 
should assume fascinations not properly its own ! 

At this time, also, while at once laM5r#us and listless, he became the as- 
sociate of a band of young poets of power acd promise such as Eaglasd 
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liad not produced for two centuries, whose genius had been awakened by 
the rising sun of liberty, and breathed forth most eloquent music. Their 
political creed resembled his own ; yel;, for the better and more influential 
part, they were poets, not metaphysicians ; and his intercourse with them 
tended yet farther to spread the noble infection of beauty through all his 
thoughts. Tliat they should have partially understood him at that time 
was much, both for them and for him ; for the faculty of expression re- 
mained imperfect and doubtful until quickened at that chosen home of 
genius and kindness, the fireside of the author of * John Woodvil/ There 
his bashful struggles to express the fine conceptions witli which his bosom 
labored were met by entire sympathy ; there he began to stammer out his 
just and original notions of Chaucer and Spenser, and old English writers, 
less talked of, thoiUgh not less known, hy their countrymen ; there he was 
understood and cheered by one who thought after their antique mode, and 
wrote in their spirit, and by a lady^ " sister every way" to his friend, 
whose fine discernment of his first efforts in conversation, he dwelt upon 
with gratitude even when most out of humor with the world. He wrote 
then slowly, and with great difficulty, being, as he himself states in his 
* Letter to Gifford,' " eight years in writing as many pagies ;** in that 
austere labor the sense of the beautiful was rebuked, and his first work, 
the *' Essay on the Principles of Human Action,' is composed in a style 
as dry and hard as a mathematical denomstration. But when his pen was 
loosed from its long bondage, the accumulated stores of thought ajid ob- 
servation pressed upon him ; images of beautj^ hovered round him ; deep- 
rooted attachments to books and works of art, which had been friends to 
him though silent years, glowed for expression, and a long arrear of per- 
sonal resentments struggled to share in the raasterdom of conscious power. 
The room of imagination, which would have enabled him to command all 
his resources, and place his rare experiences to their true account, was 
supplied by a will — sufficiently sturdy by nature^ and made irritable and 
capricious by the most inexcusable misrepresentation and abuse with which 
the virulence of party-spirit ever disgraced literary criticism. His works 
were shamelessly garbled ; his person and habits slandered ; and volumes, 
any one page of which contained thought sufficient to supply a whole 'Quar- 
terly Review,* were dismissed with affected contempt, as the driveling of an 
impudent pretender^ whose judgment was to be estimated by an enthHisfi- 
astic expression torn from its context, and of whose English style a deci- 
sive specimen was found in an error of the press. Thus was a tempera- 
ment, always fervid, strung into irregular action ; the strong regard to 
things was matched by as vivid a dislike of persons ; and the sense of in- 
jury joined with the senses of beauty to ^disturb the solemn musings of the 
philosopher and the great hatreds of the patriot. 

One of the most remarkable ^ects of the strong sense of the personal 
on Hazlitt^s abstract speculations, is a habit of confounding his own feed- 
ings and experiences in relation to a subject with proofs of some theory 
which had grown out of them, or had become associated with them. Thus, 
in his*' Essay on the Past and the Future,' he asserts the startling proposi- 
tion, that the Past i$, at any given moment, of as much consequence to 
the individual as the Future ; that he has no more actual interest in what 
is to come than in what has gone by, except so far as he may think himself 
able to avert the future by action ; that whether he was put to torture a 
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year ago, or anticipates the rack a year hence, is of no importance, if hh 
destiny is so fixed that no effort' can alter it; and this paradox its author 
chiefly seeks to establish by beautiful instances of what the past, as matter 
of contemplation, is to thoughtful minds, and in fine glances at his indi- 
vidual history. The principal sophism consists in varying the aspect in 
which the Past and Future are viewed ; — in one paragraph, regarding 
them as apart from personal identity and consciousness, as if a being, who 
was '* not a child of time," looked down upon them ; and, in another, speak- 
ing in his own person as one who feels the Past as well as Future in the in- 
stant. When he quarrels with a supposed disputant who would rather not 
have been Claude, because then all would have been over with him, and asserts 
that it cannot signify when we live, because the value of existence is not 
altered in the course of centuries, he takes a stand apart from present con* 
sciousness and the immediate question — for the desire to have been Claude 
could only be gratified in the consciousness of having been Claude — 
which belongs to the present moment, and implies present existence in the 
party making the choice, though for such a moment he might be willing to 
die. . He strays still wider from the subject when he observes a treatise 
on the MiUenium is dull ; but asks who was ever weary of reading the fa- 
bles of the Golden Age ? for both fables essentially belong neither to Past 
nor Future, and depend for their interest, not on the time, to which they 
are referred, but the vividness with which they are drawn. But suppos- 
ing the Golden Age and the Millenium to be happy .conditions of being — 
which to our poor, frail, shivering virtue they are not — and the proposal 
to be made, whether we would remember the first, or enter upon tho last, 
surely we should " hail the coming on of time," and prefer having our 
store of happiness yet to expend, to the knowledge that we had just spent 
it! When Mr. Hazlitt instances the agitation of criminals before their 
trial, and their composure after their conviction, as proofs that if a future 
event is certain, " it gives little more disturbance or emotion than if it had 
already taken place, or were something to happen in another state of being, 
or to another person," he give's an example which is perfectly fair, but 
which every one sees is decisive against his theory. If peace followed 
when hope was no longer busy ; if the quiet of indifference was the same 
thing as the stillness of despair ; if the palsy of fear did not partially anti- 
cipate the stroke of death and whiten the devoted head with premature 
age ; there might be some ground for this sacrifice of the Future at the 
shrine of the Past ; but the poor wretch who grasps the hand of the chap- 
lain or the under-sheriff's clerk, or a turnkey, or an alderman, in convul- 
sive agony, as his last hold on life, and declares that he is happy, would tell 
a different tale ! It seems strange that so profpund a thinker, and so fair 
a reasoner,as Mr. Hazlitt, should adduce such a proof of such an hypothe- 
sis — but the mystery is solved when we regard the mass of personal feelipg 
he has brought to bear on the subject, aAd which has made his t>wn view 
of it unsteady. All this picturesque and affecting retrospection amounts 
to nothing, or rather tells against the argument ; because the store of con- 
templation which 15, will ever be while consciousness remains ; nay, must 
increase even while we reckon it, as the Present glides into the Past and 
turns another arch over the cave of Memory. This very possession which 
he would set against the future is the only treasure which with certainty 
belongs to it, and of which no change of fortune can deprive him ; and* 
therefore, it is clear that the essayist mistakes a sentiment for a demonstra- 
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tion when he expatiates upon it as proof of such a doctrine. There is 
nothing affected in the assertion — no desire to startle — no playing with the 
subject or the reader ; for of such intellectual trickeries he was incapable ; 
but an honest mistake into which the strong power of personal recollec- 
tion, and the desire to secure it within the lasting fretwork of a theory, 
• drew him. So, when wearied with the injustice done to his writings by 
the profligate misrepresentations of the Government Critics, and the sloth- 
ful acquiescence of the public, and contrasting with it the success of the 
sturdy players at his favorite game of Fives^ which no one could question, 
he wrote elaborate essays* to prove the superiority of physical qualifica- 
tions to those of intellect — full of happy illustrations and striking instances, 
and containing one inimitable bit of truth and pathos ^ On the Death of 
Oavanagh,' — ^but all beside ike mark — proving nothing but that which re- 
quired no proof — that corporeal strength and beauty are moi*e speedily 
and more surely appreciatied than the products of genius; and leaving the 
essential differences of the two, of the transitory and the lasting— -of that 
which is confined to a few barren spectators, and that which is diffused 
through the hearts and affections of thousands,^|^d fructifies and expands 
in generations yet unborn, and connects its auti^ with far distant times, 
not by cold renown, but by the links of living sympatliy — to be exempli- 
fied in the very essay which would decry it, and to oe nobly vindicated by 
its author at other times, when he shows, and makes us feel, that *' Words 
are the only things which last for ever."! So his attacks on the doctrine 
of utility, which were provoked by the cold extravagancies of some of its 
supporters, consist of noble and passionate eulogies on the graces, pleasures, 
and ornaments, of life, which leave the theory itself, with which all these 
are consistent, precisely where it was. So his ' Essays on Mr. Owen^s 
View of Society are full of exquisite banter, well-directed against the in- 
dividual : of unanswerable expositions, of the falsehood of his pretensions 
to novelty and of the quackery by which he attempted to render them no- 
torious ; of happy satire against the aristocratic and religious patronage 
which he «ought and obtained for schemes which were tolerated by the 
great because they were believed by them to be impracticable ; but the 
truth of the principal idea itself remains almost untouched. In these in- 
stances the personal has prevailed over the abstract in the mind of the 
thinker; his else clear intellectual vision has been obscured by the inter- 
vention of his own recollections, loves, resentments, or fancies ; and the 
real outlines of the subject have been overgrown by the exuberant fertility 
of the region which bordered upon them. 

The same causes diminished the immediate effect of Mr. Hazlitt's poli- 
tical writings. It was the fashion to denounce him as a sour Jacobin ; but 
no description cx)uld be more unjust Under the influence of some bitter 
feeling, he occasionally poured out a furious invective against those whom 
he regarded as the enemies of liberty, or the apostates from its cause ; but, 
in general, his force was diverted (unconsciously to himself) by figures and 
fantasies, by fine and quaint allusions, by quotaticms from his favorite au- 
thors, introduced with singular felicity as respects the direct link of associa- 

« 

* *0n the Indian Jugglers,' and * On the Disadvantages of Intellectual Superiority.' 

t * On Thought and Action.' 
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tioDybut tending by their very beauty to unnerve the mind of the reader, and 
substitute the sense of luxury for that of hatred or anger. In some of his 
essays, when the reasoning is most cogent, every other sentence contains 
some exquisite passage from Shakespeare, or Fletcher, or Wordsworth^ 
trailing after it a line of golden associations— or some reference to a novel 
over which we have a thousand times forgotten the wrongs of mankind ; 
till in the recurring shock of pleasurable surprise, the main argument es* 
capes us. When, for, example, he compares the position of certain poli- 
tical waverers to that of Clarissa Harlowe when Lovelace would repeat 
his outrage, and describes them as having been, like her, trepanned into 
a house of ill-fame near Mall Pall, and defending their soil virtue with 
their pen-knives, — who, at the suggestion of the stupendous scene which 
the allusion directly revives, can think or care about the renegade of yes- 
terday 1 Here, again, is felt the want of that imagination which brings all 
things into one, tinges all our thoughts and sympathies with one joyous or 
solemn hue, and rejects every ornament which does not heighten or pro* 
long the feeling which is proper to the design. Even when Mr. Haxlitt 
retaliates on Mr. Southe|j|£>r attacking his old co-patriots, the poetical as- 
sociations which bitter rmembrance suggests almost neutralize the attack, 
else overpowering ; he brings every '* Sower which sad embroidery wears 
to strew the laureate hearse" where patriotism is interred ; and diverts our 
indignation and his own by afiecting references to an early friendship. 
So little does he regard the unity of his compositions, that in his ' Letter 
to Gifibrd,^ after a series of the most just and bitter retorts on his malig- 
ner, — " the fine link which connected literature with the police" — he takes 
a fancy to teach that " Ultra-crepidarian Critic" his own theory of ilie 
natural disinterestedness of the human mind, and developes it — not now 
in the mathematical style in which it was first enunciated, but '* o*er inform- 
ed" with the glow of sentiment, and terminating in an eloquent rhapsody. 
This latter part of the letter is one of the noblest of his cfTusions, but it 
entirely destroys' the first in the mind of the reader ; for who, when thus 
contemplating the living wheels on which human benevolence is borne on<> 
ward in its triumphant career, and the spirit with which they are instinct, 
can think of the poor wasp settled upon them, and who was just before 
tranfixed with minikin arrows / 

But the most signal result which '^ the shows of things" had over Mr. 
Hazlitt's mind, was his setting up the Emperor Napoleon as his idol. He 
strove to justify this predilection to himself by referring it to the revolution- 
ary origin of his hero, and the contempt with which he trampled upon the 
claims of legitimacy, and humbled the pride of kings. But if his *^ only 
love" thus sprung " from his only hate," it was not wholly cherished by 
antipathies. If there had been nothing in his mind which tended to ag- 
grandizement and glory, and which would fain reconcile the principles of 
liberty with the lavish accumulation of power, he might have desired the 
triumph of young tyranny over legitimate thrones ; but he would scarcely 
have watched its progress *' like a lover and a child." His feeling for 
Bonaparte was not a sentiment of respect for fallen greatness ; not a de- 
sire to trace " the soul of goodness in things evil ;" not a loathing of the 
treatment the Emperor received from ^^ his cousin kings" in the day of ad- 
versity ; but entire affection mingling with the current of the blood, and 
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pervading the moral and intellectual being.* Nothing less than this strong 
ftttachment, at once personal and refined, would have enabled him to en- 
counter the toil of collecting and arranging facts and dates for four volumes 
of narrative ; — a drudgery too abhorrent to his habits of mind as a thinker, 
to be sustained by any stimulus which the prospect of wealth or reputation 
could supply. It is not so much in the Ingenious excuses which he dis- 
covers for the worst acts of his hero, even for the midnight execution of 
the Duke d'Enghein, and the invasion of Spain, that the stamp of personal 
devotion is obvious, as in the graphic force with which he has delineated the 
short-lived splendors of the Imperial Court, and " the trivial fond records" 
he has gathered of every vestige of human feeling by which he could re- 
concile the Emperor to his mind. The two first volumes of the • Life of 
Napoleon,* although redeemed by scattered thoughts of tme originality and 
depth, are often confused and spiritless; the characters of the principal re- 
volutionists are drawn too much in the style of caricatures ; but when the 
hero throws all his rivals into the distance, erects himself the individual 
enemy of England, consecrates his power by religious ceremonies, and de- 
fines it by the circle of a crown, the author's strength becomes concentrat- 
ed, his narrative assumes an epic dignity and fervor, and glows with " the 
long-resounding march and energy divine.*' How happy and proud is he 
to picture the meeting of Napoleon with the Pope and the grandeurs of the 
coronation ! How he grows wanton in celebrating the fetes of the Tuile- 
ries, as " presenting all the elegance of enchanted pageants," and laments 
them as " gone like a fairy revel V^ How he " lives along the line" of 
Austerlitz, and rejoices in its thunder, and hails its setting sun, and exults 
in the minutest details of the subsequent meeting of the conquered sove- 
reigns with the conqueror ! How he expatiates on the fatal marriage with 
"the deadly Austrian," (as Mr. Cobbettjustly called that most heartless of 
her. sex) as though^ it were a chapter in romance, and added the grace of 
beauty to the imperial picture ! How he kindles with martial ardor as 
he describes the preparations for the expedition against Russia ; musters 
the myriads of barbarians with a show of dramatic justice ; and fondly 
lingers among the brief triumphs of Moskwa on the verge of the terrible 
catasthrope ! The narrative of that disastrous expedition is, indeed, writ- 
ten with a master^s liand ; we see the " Grand Army" marching to its de- 
struction through the immense pei*spective ; the wild hordes flying before 
the terror of its " coming ;" the barbaric magnificence of Moscow tower- - 
ing in the far distance ; and when we gaze upon the sacrificial conflagra- 
tion of the Kremlin, we feel that it is the funeral pile of the conqueror's 
glories. It is well for the readers of this splendid work, that there is more 
ia it of the painter than of the metaphysician ; that its style glows with the 

* ProofB of the sin^ar fasciDation which the idea of Bonaparte created on Mr.- 
HaxUtrs mind, abowid in his writings. One example of which sufBcea to show how it 
mingled with his most passionate thoughts— his earnest aspirations, and his latest s^m<^ 
patbies. Having referred to some association which revived the memory of his happiest 
days, he breathes out into this rhapsody : — '* As I look on the long-neglected copy of 
the Death ofCIorinda, golden dreams play upon tho canvas as they used when I pamted 
it. The flowers of Hopo and Joy springing up in my mind, recal the time when they 
first bloomed there. The years that*are fl^ knock atth^ door and enter. I am in the 
Louvre onee more. The Svn of •SlvsteiiUz hns nii »et, Jt skhua here, in mm heart ; and 
k§ thB Sfm qf Ghry is not dead, nor ever shall bttonu, I am as when my lift began." — 
Sec tbfl Essay on^ Great and Little Things :* TtM§ Talk, vol. ii., p^ 17U 
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fervor of battle, of stiffens with the spdils of victory ; yet we wonder that 
this monument to imperial grandeur should be raised from the dead level- 
of jacobinism by an honest and profound thinker. The solution is, that 
although he was this, he was also more — ^that, in opinion^ he was devoted 
to the cause of the people ; but that, in feelings he required some indivi- 
dual object of worship ; that he selected Napoleon as one in whose origin 
and career he might impersonate his principles and gratify hb affections ;. 
and that he adhered to his own idea with heroic obstinacy when the ** child 
and champion of the republic'' openly sought to repress all feeling and 
thought, but such as he could cast in his own iron moulds, and scoffed at 
popular enthusiasm even while it bore him to the accomplishment of hb 
loftiest desires. 

If the experiences and the sympathies which acted so powerfully on the 
mind of Hazlitt, detract somewhat from his authority as a reasoner, they 
give an unprecedented interest and value to his essays on character and> 
books. The excellence of these works differ not so much in degree ais in 
kind from that of all others of their class. There is a weight and substance 
about them, which makes us feel that amidst all their nice and dexterous 
analysis, they are in no small measure, creations. The quantity of thought 
which is accumulated upon his favorite subjects; the variety and. richness 
of the illustrations ; and the strong sense of beauty and pleasure which peiv 
vades and animates the composition, give them a place, if not above, yet 
apart from the writings of all other essayists. They have not, indeed, the 
dramatic charm of the old ' Spectator' and ' Tatler,' nor the airy touch 
with which Addison and Steele skimmed along the surface of many-colored 
life ; but they disclose the subtle essences of character, and trace the secret 
springs of the affections with a more learned and pcnatrating spirit of hu- 
man dealing than either. The intense interest which he takes in his theme, 
and which prompts him to adorn it lavishly with the spoils of many an 
intellectual struggle, commends it to the feelings as we]l as the understand- 
ing, and makes the thread of his argument seem to us like a fibre of our 
own moral being. Thus his essay on 'Pedantry,' seems^ within its few 
pages, to condense not only all that can be saidj but all that can be felt^ on 
the happiness which we derive from the force of habit, on the softening 
influences of blameless vanity, and on the moral and picturesque effect of 
those peculiarities of manner, arising from professional associations, which 
diversify and emboss the plain ground- work of modern life.. Thus, his 
character of Rousseau is not merely a just -estimate of the extraordinary 
person to whom it relates, but is so imbued with the predominant feeling of 
his works that they seem to glide in review before us, and we rise from 
the essayist as if we had perused the *" Confessions'^ anew with him, and 
had partaken in the strong sympathy which they excited within him during 
the happiest summers of his youth. Thus, his paper on ' Actors and 
Acting,' breathes the very soul of abandonment to impulse and heedless 
enjoyment, affording glimpses of those brief triumphs which make a strol-^ 
ler's career 'Mess forlorn," and presenting mirrors to the stage in which its^ 
grand and affectin| images, themselves reflected from nature,. are yet fur- 
ther prolonged and inultiplied. Hb individual portraits of fi-iends and ene- 
mies are hit off with all the strength of hatred or affection, neither mitigated 
by courtesy nor mbtrust : — partial,. a»- they embrace, at most, only one 
aspect of tfaet character, but startling ia their vividness,. and. groductive of. 
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ihBnite amusemeDt to those who are acquainted with the originals. It 
must be coi»ceded that these personal . references were sometimes mad« 
with unjustifiable freedom ; bu^ they were more rarely prompted by malice- 
, prepense^.than by his strong^^ consciousness of the eccentricities of mankindy 
which pressed upon him for expressiouvand irritated his pen into satiric 
picture. And when this keen observance was exerted on scenes in which 
he delighted-r-^is the Wednesday evening' parties of Mr. Lamb's — how fine^ 
how genial, )u)w happy hb delineations I How he galhers up the precious 
moments, when poets and artbts known to fame, and men of fancy and wit 
yet unexhausted by publication, met in careless. pleasure ;r andr distils their 
finest essence. And if sometimes the temptation of making a- spiteful hit 
at one of his friends was too urgent for resistance, what amends he made by 
some oblique compliment,, at once as hearty and as refined a» those by 
which Pope has made those whom he loved immortal. . But these essays^ 
in which the spirit of personality sometimes runs riotj are inferior, .in our 
apprehension, to those in which it warms and peoples more abstracted* 
views of humanity — not purely metaphysical reasonings, which it tended^ 
to disturb,* nor political disquisitions which it checke4 and turned from, 
their aim ; but estimates of the high condition and solemn incidents of our^ 
nature. Of this class, his^ papers on the * Love of Life,' on the ' Fear of 
Death,' on the ' Reasons why Distant objects Please,' on ' AQtiquity,* on. 
the * Love of the Country,' and on * Living to Oneself,' are choice speci-^ 
mens, written with equal earnestness and ingenuity, and full of noble pieces 
of retrospection on his own past being. Beyond their immediate objects, 
of contemplation, there is always opened a moral perspective ; and the- 
tender hues of memory gleam and tremble over them. 

'^ Books," says Mr. Wordsworth, *' are a substantial world," and surely 
those on which Hazlitt has expatiated with true regard, have assumed, to 
our apprehensions, a stouter reality since we surveyed them through the 
medium of his mind. In general,, the efiect of criticism, even when fairly 
and tenderly applied, is the reverse of this ; for the very process of sub* 
jecting the creations of the poet and the novelist to examination as works 
of art, and of estimating the force of passion or of habit, as exemplified in 
them, so necessarily implies that they are but the shadows of thought, as 
insensibly to dissipate the illusion which our dreamy youth had perchance 
cast around them. But in all that Hazlitt has written on old English 
authors, he is seldom merely criticaL His masterly exposition of that huge 

♦ Of the writers since Humo, who have written on metaphysics with the severity 
proper to the subject, are Mr. Fearne, the author of the Essay on ' Consciousness,' and 
Lady Mary Shepherd, whose works on 'Cause afid Eflfect' are amongst the most 
remarkable productions of the 9gc. Beattie, Dugald i?tewarl, Dr. Brown, and his imita- 
tors, turned what should have baen abstract reasoninjE; " to favor and to prettiness.** 
Mr. Haaditt obscured it by thick ly-clustered associations ; and Coleridge presented it in 
the masquerade of a gorgeous fancy. Lady Ma.ry Shepherd, on tlie other hand, is a 
thinker ot as much honesty as courage ; her speculations are colorless, and leave noth- . 
in<|on the mind but the fine-drawn lines of thought. * Coleridge, addressing the Duchess . 
of Devonshire, on a spirited verse she had written on the heroism of Tell, asks — 

*' lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
Where »ot ye that heroic measure?** 
The |>o6t might have found m the reasonings of Lady Mary Shepherd a worthier object 
of adintration than in the little stanza which seemed so extraordinary an efl^rt for a lady 
of fashion. 

5* 
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book of fantastical fallacies, the vaunted * Arcadia* of Sir FbiEp Sidney,* 
stands almost alone in his wo^ls as a specimen of tbe mere power of un- 
erring dissection and impartial judgment In the laboratory of bis intellect, 
analysis was turned to the sweet uses of alchemy. While he discourses 
of cbaracters he has known the longest, he sheds over them the light of his 
own boyhood, and makes us partakers of that realizing power by which 
they become creatures of fleib and blood-, with whom we may eat, drink, 
end be merry. He bids us enjoy all that he has enjoyed in their society; 
invites us to gaze, as he did first, on that setting sun which Schiller's he- 
roic Robber watched in his sadness, and makes us feel that to us ^* that 
sun will never set ;" ov introduces us to honest old Deckar on the borders 
of Salisbury Plain, when- ho struck a bargain for life with the best creation 
of the poet's genius. •* Afier a long walk" with him ** through unfrequented 
tracks — after starting the hare from the fern^ or hearing the wing of the 
raven rustle above our headS) or being greeted with the woodman'^ stem 
** good night/ as he strikesinto his narrow homeward path,'* we too '^take 
our ease at our inn beside the blazing hearth, and shake hands with Signer 
Orlando Friscobaldo as the oldest acquaintance we have.'*t He has in- 
creased our personal knowledge of Don Quixote, of John Buncle, of Parson 
Adams, of Pamela, of Clarissa EFarlowe, of Lovelace, of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, and a hundred other undying teachera of humanity, and placed 
us on nearer and dearer terms with- them. His cordial warmth brings out 
their pleasantest and most characteristic traits, as heat makes visible the 
writing which a lover's caution hasti'aced in colorless liquid ; and he thus 
attests their reality with an evidence like that of tlie senses. He restored 
the *' Beggar's Opera,' which had been long treated as a burlesque appen- 
dage to the ' Newgate Calendar,' to its proper station ; showing how the 
depth of the design, and the brilliancy of tne workmanship, had been over- 
looked in the palpable coarseness of the materials ; and tracing instances 
of pathos and germs of morality amidst scenes which the world had agreed 
to censure and to enjoy as vulgar and immoral.l He revels in-tbe delights 
of old English comedy ; exhibits the soul of art in its town-bom graces, 
and the spirit of gaiety in its mirth ; detects for us a- more delicate flavor 
in the wit of Congreve, and lights up the ago of Charles the Second, *^ when 
kings and nobles led purely ornamental lives," with theiury and harmless 
splendor in which it streamed upon him amidst rustic manners and Pres- 
byterian virtues. But his accounts of many of the dramatists of Shak- 
speare's age are less happy ; for he had no early acquaintance with these 
that he should receive them into his own heart, and commend them to 
ours ; he read them, that he might lecture upon them,-*and he lectures 
upon them for effect,. not for love, With the exception of a single cha- 
racter, that of Sir Orlando Frbcobaldo, whom he recognised at first sight 
as one with whose qualities he had been long familiar, they did not touch 

* Lectures on the age of Elizabeth. — Lecture YI. 

t Lectures on the age of Elizabeth. — Lecture III. 

i This exquisite morsel of criticism (if that name be proper) first appeared in the 
* Morning Chronicle,* as an introduction to the account of the first appearance of Miss 
Stephens in * Polly Peachiim' (her second character) — an occasion worthy to be so cele- 
brated — but not exciting any hope of sueh an article. What a surprise it was to read it 
for the first time, amidst the tempered patriotism and measured praise of Mr. Perry's 
columns ! It was afterwards printed in th«.* Round Table,' and (being justly a faTontc 
of its author) found fit place in his ' LecturQS on the English Poets.' — See Lecture YI. 
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him nearly ; and^ therefor^v his comments upon them are comparatively 
meagre and turgid, and he gladly escapes from them into ** wise saws and 
modern instances/' The light of his own experience does not thicken 
ahout their scenes. His notices of MarloWf Hey wood, Middletonf Marston, 
Deckar, Chapman, Webster, and Ford, do not let us half so far into the 
secret of these extraordaoery writers- as the notes ^ which Mr. Lamb has 
scattered (stray gifts of beauty and wisdom) through the little volume of 
his ^ Specimens ;* imbued with the very feeling which swelled and crim* 
soned in their intensest passages^ and coming on the listening mind like 
strains. of antique melody, breathed from the midst of that wild and solemn 
region in which their natural magic wrought its wonders. His regard for 
Beaumont and Fletcher is»more hearty, and his appreciation of scattered 
excellences in them as fine as can be wished ; but he does not seem to ap- 
prehend the pervading spirit of their draman^ — ^the mere spirit of careless 
grace and fleeting beauty, which made the walk of tragedy a fairy land ; 
turned passions and motives to its own sweet 'will; annihilated space and 
time ; shed its rainbow hues with bountiful indifference-on the just and the 
unjust ; represented virtue as a happy accident, vice as a wayward fancy; 
and changed one for the^ other in the same person by sovereign caprice, as 
by a touch of Harlequin's wand, leaving "nothing serious in mortality," 
but reducing the struggle of life to an heroic game, to be played splendidly 
Qut, and le^ without a sigh. Nor does he pierce through the hard and 
knotty rind of Ben Jensen's manner, which alone, in our time,. has been 
entirely penetrated by the author of the ' Merchant of London,' who, when 
a mere lad, grappled with this tough subject, and mastered it ;* and whose 
jbng and ardent aspiration after a kindred force and beauty with this and 
other idols of his serious boyhood, is not, even now, wholly unfulfilled ! 

Of Shakspeare's genius Mr. Hazlitt has written largely and well; hut 
there is more felicity in his incidental references to this great subject, than 
in those elaborate essays upon it, which fill the volume entitled ' Charac- 
ters of Shakespeare's Plays.' In reading them we are fatigued by the 
perpetual eulogy, — not because we deem it excessive, but because we ob- 
serve in it a constant straining to express an admiration too vast for any 
style. There is so much suggested by the poet to each individual mind, 
which blends with and colors its own most profound meditations and dear- 
est feelings, without assuming a distinct form, that we resent the laborious 
efforts of another to body forth his own ideas of our common inheritance, 
unless they vindicate themselves by entire success, as intruding on the 
holy ground of our own thoughts. Mr. Lamb's brief glance at ' Lear' is 
the only instance of a commentary on one of Shakespeare's four great tra- 
gedies which ever appeared to us entirely worthy of the original ; and this, 
indeed, seems to prolong, and even to heighten, the feeling of the tremen- 
dous scenes to which it applies, and to make compensation for displacing 
our own dim and faint conceptions, long cherished as they were, by the 
huge image clearly reflected in another's mind. There is nothing ap- 
proaching to this excellence in Mr. Hazliti's account of ' Lear,* of 'Hamlet,* 
of ' Othello,' or of Macbeth,' He piles epithet on epithet in a vain attempt 
to reach '' the height of his great argument ; or trifles with the subject, in 
despair of giving adequate expression to his own feelings respecting it! 

* 'Retrospective Review,' vol. i. pp. 181 — ^206. 
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Nor is his essay on * Romeo and Juliet* more successful ; ifbr here, una- 
ble to find language which may breathe the sense of love and joy which 
the play awakens, he attacks Wordsworth's ' Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality in Early Childhood/ because it refers the glory of our intel- 
lectual being to a season antecedent to the dawn of passion ; as if there 
was any common standard for the most delicious of ail plays of which love 
is the essence, and the noblest train of philosophic thought which ever 
" voluntary moved harmonious numbers ;" as if each had not a truth of 
its own ; or as if there was not room enough in the great world of poetry 
for both ! When thus reduced, by conscious inability to grasp the subject,, 
into vague declamation, he was lost; but wherever he found ** jutting 
fireese or cornice" to lodge the store of his own reflections, as in estima- 
ting the aristocratic pride of ' Coriolanus,' he was excellent ; still better, 
where he could mingle the remembrances of sportive childhood with the 
poet's fantasies, as in describing the * Midsummer Night's Dream ;' ' and 
best of all when he could vindicate his own hatred of the sickly cant of 
morality, and his sense of hearty and wise enjoyment, by precept and ex- 
ampie such as * The Twelfth Niglit' gave him. In th^e instances, his 
own peculiar faculty, as a Commentator on tbe writings of others, — that of 
enriching his criticism by congenial associations, and at the same time, 
infusing into it the spirit of his author, thus '* stealing and giving odor" — 
had free scope, while the greater tragedies remained beyond the' reach of 
all earthly influence,, too far withdrawn '' in the highest heaven of inven- 
tion," to be affected by any atmosphere of sentiment he might inhale him- 
lelf, or slied around others. 

The strong sense of (insure, both intellectual and physical, naturally 
produced in Haxlitt a> rooted attachment to the theatre, where the delights 
of the mind and the- senses are blended ; where the grandeur of the poet's 
conceptions is in some degree, made palpable, and luxury is raised and 
refined by wit, sentiment, and fancy. His dramatic criticisms are more 
pregnant with fine thoughts on that bright epitome of human life than any 
others which ever were written j yet they 'are often more successful in. 
making us forget their immediate subjects than in doing them, justice. He 
began to write with a rich fund of theatrical recollections ; and, except 
when Kean, or Miss Stephens, or Listen supplied new and decided impul- 
ses, he did little more than draw upon this old treasury. The theatre to 
him was redolent of tlie past : images of Siddons, of Kemble, of Bannister, 
of Jordan, thickened the air ; imperfect recognitions of a hundred eve- 
nings, when mirth or sympathy had loosened the pressure at the heart, 
and set the sprii^ of life in happier motion, thronged around him, and 
** more than echoes talked along the wails." He loved the theatre for 
these associations, and for the immediate pleasure -which it gave to thou- 
sands about him, and the humanising influences it shed among them, and 
attended it with constancy to the very last ;* and to those personal feel- 
ings and universal sympathies he gave fit expression ; but his habits of 
mind were unsoited to die ordinary duties of the critic. The players put 
him out. • 

He coold not, like Mr. Leigh Hunt, who gave theatrical oiticism a 

* S«e his mitide entitled ' Tbe Fiee Admission,' in the ' New Monthlr Maguine, 
voL zxiz,p.93; one of Im last, mad one of his most f hifirferielirefliisinnt. 
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place in modern literature^ <^pply his graphic powers to a detail of a per- 
formance^ and make it interesting by the delicacy of his touch ; encrystal 
the cobweb intricacies of a plot with the sparkling dew of his own fancy — 
bid the light plume wave in the fluttering grace of his style — or *' catch 
ere she fell the Cynthia of tlie minute,*' and fix the airy charm in lasting 
words. In criticism, thus just and picturesque, Mr. Hunt has never been 
approached; and the wonckr is, that, instead of faUing off with the art of 
acting, he even grew richer ; for the articles of the ' Tatler,' equalling those ' 
of the ^ Examiner' in niceness of discrimination, are superior to them in 
depth and coloring. But Hazlitt required a more powerful impulse ; he 
never wrote wiUingly, except on what was great in itself, or, forming a 
portion of his own past being, was great to him ; and when both these fe- 
licities combined in the subject, he was best of all' — as upon Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons. Mr. Kean satisfied the first requisite onljr, but in the high- 
est possible degree. His extraordinary vigor struck Hazlitt, who at- 
tended the theatre for the ' Morning Chronicle,' on the night of his debui^ 
in the very first sceAe, and who, from that night, became the most devoted 
and effiicient of his supporters. Yet if, on principle, Hazlitt preferred 
Kean to Kemble, and sometimes drew parallels between them disparaging 
to the idol of his earlier affections, there is nothing half so fine in his elo- 
quent eulogies on the first, as in his occasional recurrences to the last, 
when the stately form which had realised full many a boyish dream of Ro- 
n^n greatness '' came back upon his heart again," and seemed to reproach 
him for his late preference of the passionate to the ideal. He criticised 
new plays with a reluctant and indecisive hand, except when strong friend- 
ship supplied the place of old recollection, as in the instances of Barry 
Cornwall and Knowles — the first first of whom, not exhausting all the 
sweetness of his natilre in scenes of fanciful tenderness and gentle sorrow, 
cheered him by unwearied kindness in hours of the greatest need — and the 
last, as kind and as true, had, even from a boy, been the object of his 
warmest esteem. He rejoiced to observe his true-hearted pupil manifest- 
ing a dramatic instinct akin to that of the old masters of passion — ^like 
them forgetting himself in his subject, and contented to see fair play be- 
tween his persons — working all his interest out of the purest affections, 
which might beat indeed beneath the armour of old Rome, and beside its 
domestic hearths, but belong to all time— and. finding an actor who, with 
taste and skill to preserve his unstudied grace, had heart enough to send 
his honest homely touches to the hearts of thousands. Would that Haz- 
litt had lived to witness the success of the 'Hunchback' — not that it is 
better than the plays which he did see, but that he would have ei^ulted to 
find the town surprised for once into justice, recognising the pathos and 
beauty which had been among them unappreciated so long, and paying 
part of that debt to the living author, which he feared they would leave for 
posterity to acknowledge in vain ! 

Mr. Haziitt's criticisms on pictures are, as we have been informed by 
persons competent to judge, and believe, masterly. Of their justice we 
are unable to form an opinion for ourselves ; but we know that they are 
instinct with earnest devotion to art, and rich with illustrations of its beau- 
tiesft Accounts of paintings are too often either made up of technical 
termSf which convey no meaning to the uninitiated, or of florid description 
of the scenes represented, with scarce an allusien to the skill by which tlie 
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painter has succeeded in emulating nature ; but Hazlitt'i; eaiiy aspirationfl, 
and fond endeavors after excellence in the art, preserved bim effectoally 
from these errors. He regarded the subject with a perfect love* No 
gusty passion here ruffled the course of his thoughts : all his irritability 
was soothed, and all his disappointments forgotten, before the silent mira- 
cles of human genius ; and his own vain attempts, fondly remembered, in- 
stead of exciting envy of the success of others, heightened hn sense of their 
merit, and his pleasure and pride in accumulating honors on their names. 
Mr. Hunt says of these essays, that they '' throw a light on art as from a 
painted window,^'— *a sentence which, in its few words, characterizes them 
all, and leaves nolhing to be wished or added. 

In person, Mr. Hazlitt was of the middle size, with a handsome and ea- 
ger countenance, worn by sickness and thought ; and dark hair, which had 
curled stiffly oves the temples, and was only of late years sprinkled with 
grey. His gait was slouching and awkward, and his dress neglected ; but 
when be began to talk he could not be mistaken for a common man* In 
the company of persons with whom he was not familiar his bashfulness was 
painful ; but when he became entirely at ease, and entered on a favorite 
topic, no one's conversation was ever more delightful. He did not talk 
for effect, to dazzle, or surprise, or annoy, but with the most simple and 
honest desire to make his view of the subject entirely apprehended by his 
hearer. There was sometimes an obvious struggle to do this to his own 
satisfaction : he seemed laboring to drag his thought to light from its d^p 
lurking place ; and, with modest distrust of that power of ej^pression which 
he had found so late in life, he often betrayed a fear that he had failed to 
make himself understood, and recurred to the subject again and again, that 
he might be assured he had succeeded. In argument he was candid and 
liberal : there was nothing about him pragmatical or exclusive ; he never 
drove a principle to its utmost possible consequences, but like Locksley, 
*' allowed for the wind.'' For some years previous to his death, he observ* 
ed an entire abstinence from fermented liquors, which he had once quaffed 
with the proper relish he had for all the good things of this life, but which 
he courageously resigned when he found the indulgence perilous to his 
health and faculties. The cheerfulness with which he made this sacrifice 
always appeared to us one of the most amiable traits in his character. He 
had no censure for others, who with the same motive were less wise or 
less resolute ; nor did he think he had earned, by his own constancy, any 
right to intrude advice'which he knew, if wanted, must be unavailing. Nor 
did he profess to be a convert to the general system of abstinence which 
was advocated by one of his kindest and staunchest friends : he avowed 
that he yielded to necessity ; and instead of avoiding the sight of that which 
he could no longer taste, he was seldom so happy as when he sat with 
friends at their wine, participating the sociality of the time, and renewing 
his own past enjoyment in that of his companions, without regret and with* 
out envy. Like Dr. Johnson-, he made himself poor amends for the loss 
of wine by drinking tea,, not so largely, indeed, as the hero of Boswell, but 
at least of equal potency*-for he might have challenged Sin. Thrale and 
and all her sex to make stronger tea than his own. In society, at in 
politics, he was no flincher. Ha loved *' to hear the chimes at midnight,'* 
without considering them as a sommona to rise. At these seasons, when 
in his happiest mood, he used to dwell on the ccmv^iaational powers of his 
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friends, and live over again the delightful hours he had (massed with them ^ 
repeat the pregnant puns that one had made ; tell over again a story with 
which another had convulsed the room ; or expand in the eloquence of a 
third; always best pleased when he could detect some talent which was 
unregarded by the world, and giving alike, to the celebrated and the un- 
known, due honor. 

Mr. Hazlitt delivered three courses of Lectures at the Surrey Institution, 
to the matter of which we have repeatedly alluded-'-K)n The English 
FoeU ; on The English Comic Writers^ and on The Age of Elizabeth-^ 
before audiences with whom he had but ** an imperfect sympathy." They 
consisted 'Chiefly of Dissenters, who agreed with him in his hatred of Lord 
Castl^eagh, but ^ho " loved no plays ;" of Quakers, who approved him 
as the opponent of Slavery and Capital Punishment, but who '* heard no 
music i*^ of citizens, devoted to the main chance, who had tst hankering 
aAer the 'improvement' of the mind,'' but to whom his favorite doctrine 
of its natural disinterestedness was a riddle ; of a few enemies, who came 
to sneer ; and a few friends, who were eager to learn and to admire. The 
comparative insensibility of the bulk of his audience to his finest passages, 
sometimes provoked him to awaken their attention by points which broke 
the train of his discourse, after which he could make himself amends by 
some abrupt paradox which might set their prejudices on edge, and make 
them fancy they were shocked. He startled many of them at the onset, 
by observing, that, since Jacob's Dream, " the heavens have gone further 
off and become astronomical,"-— a fine extravagance, which the ladies and 
gentlemen, who had grown astronomical themselves under the preceding 
lecturer^ felt called on to resent as an attack on their severer studies. 
When he read a well-known extract from Cowper, comparing a poor 
cottager with Voltaire, and had- pronounced the line •* a truth the brilliant 
Frenchman never knew," they broke into a joyous shout of self-gratula- 
tion, that they were so much wiser than a wicked Frenchman. When he 
passed by Mrs. Hannah More with observing, that '^ she had written a great 
deal which he had never read," a voice gave expression to the general 
commiseration and 'surprise, by calling out " More pity for you !" They 
were confounded at his reading with more emphasis perhaps than discre- 
tion, Gay's epigrammatic lines on Sir Richard Blackmore, in which scrip- 
tural persons are freely hitched into rhyme ; but he went doggedly on to 
the end, and, by his perseverance, baffled those who, if he had acknow- 
ledged himself wrong by stopping, would have hissed him without mercy. 
He once had an edifying advantage over them. He was enumerating 
tlie humanities which endeared Dr. Johnson to his mind, and, at the close 
of an agreeable catalogue, mentioned, as last and noblest," his carrying the 
poor victim of disease and dissipation on his backthrotfgh Fleet street," — 
at which a titter arose from some, who were struck by the picture as ludi- 
crous, and a murmur from others, who deemed the allusion unfit for ears 
polite. He paused for an instant, and then added in his sturdiest and most 
impressive manner, '* an act which realizes the parable of the good Sama- 
ritan," at which his moral and delicate hearers shrunk rebuked into deep 
silence. He was not eloquent in the true sense of the term ; for his thoughts 
were too weighty to be moved along by the shallow stream of feeling which 
an. evening's excitement can rouse. He wrote all his lectures, and read 
them as.tbey were written; but his deep voice and earnest manner suited 
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his matter wdl. He 8eeiiie4 to dig into his suhject-— and not in vain* Is 
delivering his longer quotations he had scarcely continuity enough for the 
versification of Shakspeare and Milton, '^ with linked sweetness long drawn 
out ;^' but he gave Pope's brilliant satire and divine compliments, which 
are usually complete within the couplet, with an elegance and point which 
the poet himself would have felf as their highest praise. 

Mr. Hazlitt had little inclination to write about contemporary authors, — 
and still less to read them. He was with difficulty persuaded to look into 
the Scotch Novels ; but when he did so, he found them old in substance 
though new in form, read them with as much aviditv as the rest of the 
world, and expressed better than any one else what all the world felt about 
them. His hearty love of them, however, did not decrease, but aggravate, 
his dislike of the political opinions and practices of their author ; and yet, 
the strength of his hatred towards that which was accidental and transitory, 
only set off the unabated power of his regard for the free and the lasting* 
Coleridge and Wordsworth were not moderns to him ; for he knew them 
in his youth, which was his own antiquity, and the feelings which were the 
germ of their poetry had sunk deep into his heart His personal acquaint- 
ance with them was broken before he became known to the worid as an 
author, and he sometimes alluded to them with bitterness : but he, and he 
alone, has done justice to the immortal works of the one, and the genius 
of the other. The very prominence which he gave to them as objects of 
attack, at a time when it was the fashion to pour contempt on their names 
— ^hen the public echoed those articles of the * Edinburgh Review* upon 
them, which they now regard with wonder as the curiosities of criticism, 
proved what they still were to him ; and, in ikie midst of those attacks, 
there are involuntary confessions of their influence over his. mind, are 
touches of admiration, heightened by fond ^regret, which speak more than 
his elaborate eulogies upon them in his * Spirit of the Age.' With the ex- 
ception of the works of these, and of two or three friends to whom we have 
alluded, he held modern literature in slight esteem ; and he regarded the 
discoveries of science, and the visions of optimism, with an undazzled eye. 
Hb '^ large discourse of reason" looked not before, but after. He felt it his 
great duty, as a lover of genius and art, to defend the fame of the mighty 
dead. When the old painters were assailed in * The Catalogue Raisonnee 
of the British Institiition,' he was ^^ touched with noble anger." All his 
own vain longings after the immortality of the works which were libelled, 
— ^the very tranquillity and beauty they had shed into his soul, — all his 
comprehension of the sympathy and delight of thousands, which, accumu- 
lating through long time, had attested their worth — were fused together to 
dazzle and to blast the' poor caviler who would disturb the judgment of 
ages. So, when a popular poet assailed the fame of Rousseau — seeking 
to reverse the decision of posterity on what that great writer had done, by 
fancying the opinion of people of condition in his neighborhood on what 
he seemed to their apprehensions while living with Madame de Warrens, 
he vindicated the prerogatives of genius with the true logic of passion. Few 
things urritated bim more than the claims set up for the present generation 
to be wiser and better than those which have gone before it He had no 
power of imagination to embrace the golden clouds which hang over the 
Future, but 1m rested and expatiated m the Past To his apprehension 
human good di4 not appear a slender shoot of yesterday, like the bean- 
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stalk in the fairy tale, 'aspiring to the iskieSf.and ending in an enchanted 
castle^ but a huge growth of intertwisted fibres, grasping the earth by num- 
berless roots, and bearing vestiges of ''a thousand storms, a thousand 
thunders." 

It would be beside our purpose to discuss the relative merits of Mr. 
Jlazlitt's publications^ to most of which we have alluded in passing ; or 
to detail the scanty vicissitudes of a literary life. Still less do we feel 
bound to expose or to defend the personal fmilties which fell to his por- 
tion. We have endeavored to trace his intellectual character in the re- 
cords he has left of himself in his works, as an excitement and a guide to 
their perusal by those who have yet to know them. The concern of man- 
kind is with this aione. In the case of a profound thinker more than of any 
other, "that which' men call evil" — the accident of his condition, is intCT- 
red with him, while the good he has achieved lives unmingled and entire. 
The events of Mr. Ha^litt's true life are not his engagement by the ' Morn- 
ing Chronicle,' or his transfer of his services to the * Times,' or his intro- 
duction to the ^ Edinburgh Review,^ or his contracts or quarrels with book- 
sellers ; but the progress and the development of his understanding as 
nurtured or swayed by his affections. ."His warfare was within;^' and its 
•spoils are ours ! His "thoughts which wandered through eternity" live 
with us, though the hand which traced them for our benefit is^ cold. His 
death, thotlgh at the age of only fifty*two, can hardly be deemed untimely. 
He lived to complete the laborious work in which he sought to embalm 
ihis idea of his chosen hero; to see the unhoped-for downfall of the legiti- 
jnate throne which had been raised on th^ ruins of the empire ; and to 
open, without'eihausting, those stores which he had gathered in his youtb. 
If the impress of his power is not left on the sympathies of a people, it 
iias (all he wished) sunk into minds neither unrefiecting nor ungrateful. 

\ 
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CHARACTER OF HAZLITT 

BT CHARLES LAMB. 

FROM THE "letter TO SOUTHBY." * 



The friendship of Lamb and my father was once interrupted by some 
wilful fancy on the part of the latter. At this time, Southey happened 
to pay a -compliment to Lamb at the expense of some of his companions, 
my father among them. The faithful and unswerving heart of the other 
forsaking not, although forsaken, refused a compliment at such a price, 
synd sent it back to the giver. The tribute to my father, which he at the 
same time paid, may stand forever as one of the proudest and truest evi- 
dences of the writer's heart and intellect. It brought back at once the re- 
pentant offender to the arms of his. friend, and nothing again separated 
them till death came. It is as follows: — "* * • • From the other 
gentleman I neither expect nor desire (as he is well assured) any such eon- 
cessions as L — H — made to C — • What hath soured him, and made him 
suspect his friends of infidelity towards him, when there was no such mat- 
ter, I know not* I stood well with him for fifteen years (the proudest of 
my life,) and have ever spoken my full mind of him to some to whom his 
panegyric must naturally be least tasteful. I never in thought swerved 
from him ; I never betrayed him ; I never slakened in my admiration of 
him ; I was the same to him (neither better nor worse,) though he could 
not see it, as in the days when he thought fit to trust me. At this instant 
he may be preparing for me some compliment, above my deserts, as he 
has sprinkled many such among his admirable books, for which I rest his 
debtor ; or, for any thing I know or can guess to the contrary, he may be 
about to read a lecture on my weaknesses. He is welcome to them (as 
he was to my humble hearth,) if they can divert a spleen, or ventilate 
a fit of sullenness. I wish he would not quarrel with the world at the rate 
he does ; but the reconciliation must be effected by himself, and I despair 
of living to see that day. But, protesting against much that he has written, 
and some things which he chooses to do; judging him by his conversations 
which I enjoyed so long, and relished so deeply, or by his books, 
in those places where no clouding passion intervenes — ^I should belie my 
own conscience, if I said less than that J think W. H. to be, in his'naural 
and healthy state, one of the wisest and finest spirits breathing. So far 
from being ashamed of that intimacy which was betwixt us, it is my boast 
that I was able for so many years to have preserved it entire; and I think 
I shall go to my grave without finding, or expecting to find, such another 
companion. But I forget my manners^-you will pardon me. Sir. — I re- 
turn to the correspondence.'* 
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TO THE MEMORY OF HAZLITT. 






BY A LADY. 



I. 

He ranged all fields of Science — he whose head 
Now pillows on a clod. — ^Ye gentle Arts, 
Whom Hazlitt cherished in his heart of hearts, 

. How rest the relics of the mightj dead ? • 

Hath his cold urn the flowers of fancy wreathed, 

Or hath for him the living canvas glowed, 

Grateful for triumphs which his pen bestowed, 
Or hath the souUinspired marble breathed ? 

When. your loved lore his ardent bosom fired, 
He gaye your works a new and glorious birth ,* 
And the fair imaginings of heaven and earth, 

A far diviner grace than ar^ inspired; 
While the rare genius of his varied mind 
All forms of beauty caught, and all refined. 



11. 

Thou, who didst grasp the mighty universe 
Of intellect — to whom the realms of thought 
Opened all knowledge which thy spirit sought ; 

How should a simple lay, like mine, rehearse 
The triumphs of thy proud philosophy ? 

Through time and. space, where thou dost search, or soar, 

The depths and heights of science to explorie. 
With wonder, love, and awe I follow thee. 

Infused by thine, my wiag^ thoughts aspire, 
Fluttering^ vet free, my longing spirit mounts. 
And finds th^ spring bf truth's eternal founts. 

Touched by a spark mthr^ ethereal fire: — 
Yet Ihou w0rt mortal — and the dull add cries, 
{Oh! dark and narrow tiouse !) " Her© HAziirr lies !" 
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III. 



• 

Twice Hazlitt came to our domestic hearth : 
He came-r-and went — a" few brief days was seen. 
And left mementos where he thus had been, 

Might consecrate the holie9t spot on earth. 
He left a voice in faithful memory, 

With love and wisdom redolent and deep, 

And calm, and 6oft,' as when the billows sleep 
O'er the eternal murmurs of the sea. 

And now the pathos of Uiat deep, low tone 
Comes o'er us like a dirge : — ^th^t voice of thine, 
In gentlest bosoms hath a living shrine t 

From the wbrld'a strife, now thy proud spirit's flown. 
Fond mourners oft their jpensive vigils keep 
Beside the tomb where thy cold reUcs sleep ! 



IV. 

Hb spake of early friends whom once he loved, 

Wno climbed the hill of science in their youth 

In the pure light of a diviner truth. 
Until his mmost breast his troubled spirit moved — 

Till all the secret depths of joy and pain 
Gave thought and feeling to his look and tone, 
Like one who mourned his friends long dead and gone. 

Or saw departed lover's shade again : 
And, for their sakes, the vrorld seemed dull and rude : 

Those speculations of the lofty soul. 

Whose single aim was 'Virtue's hignest goal, 
Had made a sanctuary in green sditude 

While from tb^r burning lips those high truths passed. 

The oracles he kept which surrendered them at last : 



V. 

Through good and ill report, honor and blame. 
Steadfast he kept his faith-*firmly adhered 
To his first creed, nor dight nor censure feared. 

The cause hath triumphed— Hazlitt but a name ! 
What matters it, since Hazlitt's name shall stand, — 

Despite detraction's venom, tvrants' rage, — 

The Patriot, Philosopher, ana Sage, 
High in the anaals of his native land ! 

Oh ! say not then that Hazlitt died too soon 
Since he bad foueht and conquered — thou^ the strife 
Cost him bis heaSh— his happhiess — his we— 

Freely he yielded up the noble noon ! 
He saw the mists of error roll away, • 

And doflod hii eyecH-but oo the lisiog day. 
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VI. 

Soul-sick of the dull world, when thou didst turn 

To gentle hearts, forgetful of its strife, 

\yith all the sweet humanities of life. 
Pure and intense thv generous breast did bum : 

And soon from all life's troi^bles thou #idst part, 
After thj weary journey, going to rest, 
Midst love ana prayera that reached thy inmost breast, 

And soothed and sanctified thy broken heart 
The^ laid thy cold remains — dust untp dust : 

In the on^n^potence of truth and love, 

Thoii heli||ptihy faith, all fear and doubt above, 
Or in their dread despite, still kept thy trembling trust 

Forlorn thy course^ oh f traveler alohe-r- 

Yet o*er thy soul's dim path immortal halos shono! 



( • 
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ESSAY I. 

PROJECT FOR A NEW THEORY OF CIVIL AND CRIMINAL 

LEGISLATION- 



When I was about fourteen, in consequence of a dispute one day aft^r 
meeting, between my father and an old lady of the congregation, respect* 
ing the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts and the limits of religious 
toleration, I set about forming in my head (the first time I ever attempted 
to think) the following system of political rights and general jurisprudence. 

I began with trying to define what a right was ; and this I settled with 
myself was not simply that which is good or useful in itself, but that which 
is thought so by the individual, and which has the sanction of his will as 
such. 1. Because the determining .what is good in itself is ah endless 
question. 2. Because one person^s having a right to any. good and another 
being made the judge of it, leaves him without any security for its being 
exercised to his advantage, whereas self-love is a natural guarantee for 
our self-interest. 3. A thing being willed is the highest moral reason for 
its existence: that a thing is good in itself is no reason whatever why it 
shdUld exist, till the will clothes it with a power to act as a motive ; and 
there is certainly nothing to prevent this will from taking effect (no law* 
above it) but another will opposed to it, and which forms a right on the 
same principle. A good is only a right, because it generally determines 
the will; for a right is that which contains within itself and as respects 
the bosom in which it is lodged a cogent and unanswerable reason why 
it should exist. Suppose I have a violent aversion to one thing and as 
strong an attachment to another, and that there is no other being in the 
world but myself, shall I not have a self-evident right, title, liberty, to 
pursue the one and avoid the other 1 That is to say in other words, there 
can be nothing to interpose between the strong natural tendency of the will 
and its desired effect, but the will of another. Right therefore has a per- 
sonal or selfish reference as it is founded on the law which determines 
a man^s actions in regard to his own being and well-being ; and political 
justice is that which assigns the limits of these individual rights on their 
compatibility or incompatibility with each other in society. Right, in a 
word, is the duty which each man owes to himself; or it is that portion of 
the general good of which (as being principally interested) he is made the 
special judge, and which is put under his immediate keeping. 
The next question I asked myself was, what' is law and the redl and ne- 
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ceifftry ground of civil government ? Law is something to abridge the 
original right and to coerce the will of individuals in the community. 
Whence then has the community this right t It can only arise in self-de- 
fence, or from the necessity of maintaining the equal rights of every one, 
and of opi5<}sing force to force in case of any violent infringement of them. 
Society consists of any given number of individuals ; and the aggregate 
right of government is only the consequence of these inherent rights, bal- 
ancing and neutralizing one another. First then, it follows that law or 
government is not the creature of a social compact, for each person has a 
certain right which he is bound to defend against another without asking 
that other's l^ave, or else the right would always be at the mercy of whoev- 
er wished to invade it. Thus I have a natural right to defend my life 
against a murderer, without any mutual compact between us : society has 
an aggregate right of the same kind, and to make a law to that effect, for- 
bidding and punishing murder. Secondly, society, or government as such, 
has no right to trench upon the. liberty or rights of the individuals its mem- 
bers, except as these rights interfere with and inevitably destroy one anoth- 
er, like opposite mechanical forces or quantities in arithmetic. Put the 
basis that each man's will is a sovereign law to himself: this can only hold 
in society, as loi^ as he does not meddle with others ; but as long as he d oes 
not do this, the first principle retains its force, for there is no other principle 
to overule it. The will of society is not a sufficient plea ; since this is or ought 
to be made up of the wills or rights of the individuals composing it, which by 
the supposition remain entire. The good of society is not a sufficient plea, 
for individuals are only bound (on compulsion) not to do it harm or to be 
barely just : — ^benevolence and virtue ^re voluntary qualities. For instance, 
if two persons are bound to do all that is possible for the good of both, 
this must either be settled voluntarily between them, and then it is friend- 
ship and not force ; or if that is not the case, it is plain that one must be 
the slave and lie at the caprice and mercy of the other : it will be one \^\\i 
forcibly regulating two bodies. But if each is lefl master of his own person 
and actions, with only the implied proviso of not encroaching on those of 
the other, then both may remain free and independent in their several 
spheres. One individual has no right to interfere with my employment of 
my muscular powers, or to offer violence to my person, to force me to con- 
tribute to the most laudable undertaking if I do not approve of it, any more 
than I have to force him to assist me in the direct contrary : if one has not, 
ten have not, nor a million, any such arbitrary right over me. What can 
one be made to do for a million is very trifling : what a million may do by 
being left free in all that merely concerns them, and not subject to the per- 
petual caprice and insolence of authority, and pretext of the public good , 
is a very different calculation. There are things that cannot be free in 
natural society, and against which there is a natural law ; for instance, no 
one can be allowed to knock out anotber^s brains or to fetter his limbs with 
impunity. And government is bound to prevent similar violations of liberty 
and justice. The question is, whether it would not be possible for a gov- 
ernment to exist and for a system of laws to be framed, that confined itself 
to the punishment of such offences, and left all tiie rest (except the sup> 
pression of force by force) voluntary or matter of mutual compact. What 
are a man's natural rights? Those, the infringement of which cannot go 
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tinpuniihed: by leaving all but cases of necessity to choice and reasen, 
. much would be perhaps gained, and nothing lost. 

CoROLLABT L It foliows from the foregoing statementr that there is 
nothing to restrain or oppose the will of one man, but the will of another 
meeting it. Thus, in a desert island, it is evident that my will and right 
would be absolute and unlimited, and I might say with Robinson Crusoe, 
" I am monarch of all I survey." 

Corollary 2. It is society that circumscribes my will or rights, by es- 
tablishing ecjual and mutual rights. I do not belong to the stfl^te nor am I 
a nonentity iti it, but I am some thing and independent in it, for that very 
reason that no one in it belongs to me. Equality, instead of being destroy- 
ed by society, results from and is proved by it; for in morals as in physics, 
the action and reaction are equal. In a row of the pit each person has a 
right to his own place by the supposition that he has no right to encroach ob 
any one's else. They are convertible propositions. Away then with the 
notion that liberty and equality are inconsistent But here is the artifice : 
by merging the rights of the individual in the factitious order of society, 
those rights become arbitrary, capricious, removable at the pleasure of the 
state or ruling power ; there is nothing substantial or sacred left in them : 
if one has no right naturally, all taken together can mount up to nothing ; 
right and justice are mere blanks to be filled up with arbitrary will, and 
the people have thenceforward no defence against the government Hence 
the great utility of universal suffrage ; for if the vote and choice of a single 
individual goes for nothing, so may that of all the rest of the community, 
by parity of reasoning : but if the choice of every man in the community is 
held sacred, then what must be the weight and value df the whole 1 

Many object that by this means property is not represented, and they 
would have nothing but property represented. Property always has a 
natural influence and authority : it is only persons without property that 
have no natural protection, and require every artificial and legal one. 

Corollary 3. If I was out at sea in a boat with a jure divmo monarchy 
and he wanted to throw me overboard, I would not let him. No gentle- 
man would ask such a compliance, no freeman would submit to it Has 
he then a right to dispose of the lives and liberties of thirty millions of men ? 
Or have they no right to resist his demands ? They have thirty millions 
of times that right, if they had a particle of the same spirit that I have. It 
is not the individual, but thirty millions of his subjects that call me to ac- 
count in his name, and who have both the right and power. They have 
the power, but let them beware how the exercise of it turns against their 
own rights ! It is not the idol but the worshippers who are to be feared, 
and who by degrading one of their own rank, make themselves liable to be 
branded with the same disqualifications and penalties. 

Corollary 4. No one can be bom a slave ; for my limbs are my own, 
and the power and the will to use them are anterior to all laws, and inde- 
pendent of every other person*. No one acquires aright over another but 
that other acquires the same right over him ; therefore the relation of mas- 
ter and slave is a contradiction in political logic. Hence combinations 
among laborers for the rise of wages are always just and lawful, as much 
as those among master manufacturers to keep them down. A maa's labor 
is his own as much as another's good ; and he may starve if he please 
but he may refuse to work except on his own terms. The right of prop- 
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erty is founded oa this, that one man has not a right to the produce of 
anotbjBr^s labor, but each man has a right to the benefit of his own exertion sr 
and the use of his natural and inalienable powers, except for a supposed 
equivalent and by mutual consent. Personal liberty and property there- 
fore rest upon the same foundation. 

-There are four things that a man may call his own. 1, His person, 2, 
his actions, 3, his property, 4, his opinions. Let us see how each of these 
circumscribes and modifies those of others, upon the principle of equity 
and necessity above laid down. 

First, as to the Rights of Person. My object is to show that the 
right of society to make laws to coerce the will of others, is founded on the 
necesuty of repelling the unauthorbed encroachment of that will on their 
rights ; that is strictly on the right of self-defence or resistance to interfer- 
ence. Society says, " Let us alone, and we will let you alone :'' its object is 
not to patronize or advise others, that is, forcible ; but to protect itself: med- 
ling with others for any othqr plea or purpose is impertinence. But equal 
i^hts destroy one another ; nor can there be a right to impossible things, such 
as the exercise of two equal and incompatible rights. Let A, be the culprit'; 
B, C, D, &c. are plaintiffs against A, and wish to prevent his taking any 
unfair or wilful advantage over them. They claim no right to dictate to 
or domineer over him, but merely to prevent his dictating to and domi- 
neering over them, and in this, having right on their side, they have also 
the power to put it in execution. 1. — A, B, C, D have the common and 
natural rights of persons, namely, that none of these has a right to offer 
violence to, or give bodily pain or injury to any of the others. People 
laugh at natural rights : they might as well deny they have natu ral per- 
sons ; for while the last distinction is true and unavoidable by the consti- 
tution of things, certain consequences must and will follow undeniable from 
it — " while this machine is to him,^' &c. For instance, I should like to 
know whether Mr. Burke, with his Sublime and Beautiful fancies, would 
deny that each person has a particular body and senses belonging to him, 
so that he feels a peculiar and natural interest in \vhatcver affects these 
more than another can, and whether this peculiar and paramount interest 
does not give a direct and natural right of maintaining this circle of indi- 
viduality sacred. If another breaks my arm by violence, this will not cer- 
tainly give him additional health or strength ; if he stuns me with a blow 
or inflicts torture on my limbs, it is I who feel the pain, and not he ; nor 
does it do him any kind of good. It is hard then, if I, who have the great- 
est interest in my own sensations, have not the greatest right over 
them ; and that another should pretend to deprive me of it, or pretend to 
jddge for me, and set up his will against mine in what concerns this por- 
tion of my existence — where I have all at stake and he nothing — is not 
merely injustice, but impertinence. This circle of personal security and 
right then, is not an imaginary and arbitrary line fixed by law and the will 
of princes, but is real and inherent in the nature of things, and itself the 
foundation of law and justice. '^ Hands off is fair play'' — according to the 
old saying. A, then has not a right to lay violent hands on B, or to in- 
fringe on the sphere of his bodily sensations ; he must not run foul of an- 
other, or he is liable to be repelled and punbhed for the Invasion of the 
boundaries of that other's just rights and privileges. The coming in con«*- 
tact, or personal assault, is then clearly prohibited, because each person's 
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body is clearly defined : but bow if A use other means of annoyance 
against B, such as a sword or poison, or resort to what causes other pain- 
ful sensations besides tangible ones ? Or, if these are included as against 
personal rights, then how draw the line between thera and the using cier« 
tain offensive words or gestures, or uttering opinions which I disapprove ? 
This is a puzzler for the dogmatic school ; but they solve the whole diffi- 
culty hy ^n assumption of utility, which is as much as to tell a person that 
the way to any place to whicii he asks a direction is " to follow his nose." 
We want to know what is best or useful, and they tell us very wisely, that 
it is infallibly and fully determined by what is best or useful. Let us try 
something else. If a person runs a sword through me, or administcirs poi- 
son, or procures it to be administered, tho effect, the pain, disease or death, 
is the same, and I have the same right to prevent it, on the principle that 
I am the sufferer ; that the injury is offered to me, afid he is no gainer by 
it, except for mere malice or caprice, and I therefore remain master and 
judge of my own remedy, as in the former case ; the principle, and defini- 
tion of right being to secure to each 'individual the determination and pro- 
tection of that portion of sensation, in which he has the greatest, if not a 
sole interest and as it were indentity with it. Again, as to what are called 
nuisances^ to wit offensive smells, sounds, &c. it is more difficult to deter- 
mine, on the ground that one man^s meat is another man* s poison, I re- 
member a case occurred in the neighborhood where I was, and at the time 
I was trying my best at this question, which puzzled me a good deal. A 
rector of a little town in Shropshire, who was at variance with all his 
parishioners, had conceived a particular spite to a lawyer who Hved next 
door to him, and as a means of annoying him, used to get together all sorts 
of rubbish, weeds, and unsavory materials and set them on fire, so thai 
the smoke should blow over into his neighbor's garden : whenever the 
Avind set in that direction, he said as a signal to his gardener, " It's a fine 
Wicksteed wind to-day ;" and the operation commenced. Was this an 
action of assault and battery, or not 1 I think it was, for this reason, that 
the ofience was unequivocal, and that the only motive for the proceeding 
-was the giving this ofience. The assailant would not like to be served so 
bimself. Mr. Bentham would say the malice of the motive was a set-off 
to the Jnj ury« I shall leave xhsX prima philosopkia consideration out of the 
<][uestion. A man who knocks out another's brains with a bludgeon may 
sjay it pleases him to do so ; but will it please him to have the compliment 
returned ? If he still persists, in spite of this punishment, there is no pre- 
venting him ; but if not, then it is a proof that he thinks the pleasure less 
than the pain to himself, and consequently to another in the scales of 
justice. The lex talionis is an excellent test. Suppose a tiiird person 
(the physician of the place) had said, *' It is a 'fine Egerton wind to-day ;" 
our rector would have been non-plused ; for he would have felt that, as he 
suffered all the hardship, he had the right to con^plain of and to resist an 
action of another, the consequences of which affected principally himself. 
!Now mark, if he had himself had any advantage to derive from the ac- 
tion, which ho could not obtain in any other way, then he would feel that 
his neighbor also had the same plea and right to follow his own course, 
(still this might be a doubtful point) ; but in the other case it would be 
sheer malice and wanton interference ; that is, not the exercise of a right, 
l>ut the invasion of another's comfort and independence. Has a person; 
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then, a ri^ to play on the horn or on a flute, on the same staircase ? I 
say yes ; because it is for his own improvement and pleasure, and not to 
annoy another ; and because, accordingly, every one in his own case would 
wish to reserve this or a similar privilege to himself. I do not think a 
person hak a right to beat a drum under one's window, because thb is al- 
together disagreeable, and if there is an extraordinary motive for it, then 
it is £t that the person should be put to some little inconvenience in remo- 
ving his sphere of liberty of action to a reasonable distance. 

A tallow-chandler's shop or a steam-engine is a nuisance in a town, and 
ought to be removed into the suburbs ; but they are to be tolerated where 
they are least inconvenient, because they are necessary somewhere, and 
there is no remedying the inconvenience. The right to protest against and 
to prohibit them rests with the suffering party ; but because this point of 
the greatest interest is less clear in some cases than in others it does not 
follow that there is no right or principle of justice in the case. 3. As to 
matters of contempt and the expression of opinion, I think these do not 
fall under the head of force, and are liot, on that ground, subjects of coer- 
cion and law. For example, if a person inflicts a sensation upon me by 
material means, whether tangible or otherwise, I cannot help that sensa- 
tion ; I am so far the slave of that other, and have no means of resisting 
him but by force, which I would define to be material agency. But if an- 
other proposes an opinion to me, I am not bound to be of this opinion ; my 
judgment and will is left free, and therefoce I have no right to resort to 
force to recover a liberty which I have not lost. If I do this to prevent 
that other from pressing that opinion, it is I who invade his liberty, without 
warrant because without necessity. It may be urged that material agency, 
or force, is used in the adoption of sounds or letters of the alphabet, which 
I cannot help seeing or hearing. But the injury is not here, but in the 
moral and artificial inference, which I am at liberty to admit or reject, ac- 
cording to the evidence. There is no force but argument in the case, and 
it is reason, not the will of another, that gives the law. Farther, the opi- 
nion expressed, generally concerns not one individual, but the general in- 
terest ; and of that my approbation or disapprobation is not a commensu- 
rate or the sole judge. I am judge of my own interest because it is my 
affair, and no one's else ; but, by the same rule, I am not judge, nor have 
I a veto on that which appeals to 'all the world, merely because I have a 
prejudice or fancy against it But suppose another expresses by signs or 
words a contempt for me f Answer, I do not know that he is bound ta 
have a respect for mo. Opinion is free ; for if I wish him to have that re- 
spect, then he mUst be left free to judge for himself, and consequently to 
arrive at and to express the contrary opinion, or otherwise the verdict and 
testimony I aim at could not be obtained ; just as players must consent to 
be hissed, if they expect to be applauded. Opinion cannot be forced, for 
it is not grounded on fovce, but on evidence and reason, and thereforo 
these last are the proper instruments to control that opinion, and to make 
it favorable to what we wish, or hostile to what we disapprove. In what 
relates to action, the will of another is force, or the determining power : ia 
what relates to opinion, the mere will or ipse dixit of another is of no avail' 
but as it gains oVer other opinions to its side, and thef efore neither seeds 
nor admits of force as a counteracting means to be used against it. Butia 
the case of calumny or indecency. 1.—- I would say that it is the sappiea* 
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sion of truth that gives falsehood its worst edge. What transpires (how- 
ever maliciously or secretly) in spite of the law, is taken for gospel, and as 
it is impossible to prevent caluiQny, so it is impossible to counteract it on 
the present system, or while every attempt to answer it is attributed to 
peopled not daring to speak the truth. If any single fact or accident peeps 
out, the whole chwicter, having this legal screen before it, is sl^)posed to 
be of a piece ; and the world, defrauded of the means of coming to their 
own conclusion, natarally infer the worst. Hence the saying, that reputa- 
tion once gone never returns. If, however, we grant the general licen^ 
or liberty of the press, in a scheme where publicity is the great object, it 
seems a raahiiest contrs'^ens that the author should be the only thing screen- 
ed or kept a secret t either, therefore, an anonymous libeller would 'be 
heard with contempt, or if he signed his name thus, — , or thus, --* — , it 
would be equivalent to being branded publicly ds a calumniator, or marked 
with the T. F. (travail force) or the broad R. (rogue) on his back. These 
are thought sufficient punishments, and yet they rest, on opinion without 
stripes or labor. As to indecency, in proportion as it is flagrant is the shock 
and resentment against it ; and as vanity is the source of indecency, so the 
universal discountenance and shame is its most efifectual antidote. If it is 
public, it produces immediate reprisals from public opinion which no brow 
can stand ; and if secret, it had better be left so. No one can then say it 
is obtruded On him ; and if he wHl go i^ search of it, it seems odd he should 
call VLpotk the law to frustrate the object of his pursuit. Farther, at the 
worst, society has its remedy in its own hands whenever its moral sense is 
outraged^ that is, it may send to Coventry, or excommunicate like the 
church of old ; for though it may have no right to prosecute, it is not bound 
to protect or patronise, unless by voluntary consent of all parties concern- 
ed. Secondly, as to rights of action, or personal liberty. These have no 
limit but the rights of persons or property aforesaid- or to be hereafter 
named. They are the channels in which the others run w^hout injury and 
without impediment, as a river within its banks. £very one has a right to 
.use his natural powers in the way most agreeable to himself, and which he 
deems most conducive to his own advantage, provided he does not inter- 
fere with the corresponding rights and liberties of others. He has no right 
to coerce tfaem by a decision of his individual will, and as long as he abstains 
from this he has no right to be coerced by an expression of the aggregate 
will, that is, by law. 

The law is the emanation of the aggregate will, and this will receives 
its warrant to act only from the forcible pressure from without, and its 
indispensable resistance to it. Let us see how this will operate to the 
pruning and curtailment of law. The rage of legislation is the first vice of 
society : it ends by limiting it to as few things as possible, !• There can, 
according to the principle here imperfectly sketched, be no laws for the 
enforcement of morals ; because morals have to do with the will and afiec- 
tions, and the law only puts a restraint oh these. Every one is politically 
coniMitated the judge of what is best for himself: it is only when he en- 
croaches on others that he can be called' to account. He has no right to 
say to others. You shall do as I do : how then should they have a right to 
say to him. You shall do as we do ? Mere numbers do not convey^the 
right, for the law addresses not one, but the whole community. For ex- 
ample, there cannot be a law to set a man in the stocks for getting dru^k. 
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It injures his health, you say. That is his concern, not mine. But it is 
detrimental to his affairs : if so, he suffers most hy it. But it Is ruinous to 
his wife and family : he is their natural and legal guardian. But they are 
thrown upon the parish : the parish need not take the burden upon itself, 
unless it chooses or has agreed to do so. If a man is not kind to or fond 
of his wife, I see no law to prevent him. If he beats her, or threatens her 
life, she as clearly has a right to call in the aid of a constable or justice 
of peace. I do not see, in like manner,^ how there can be a law against 
gambling (against cheating there may) nor against usury. A man gives 
twenty, forty, a hundred per cent, with his eyes open, but would he do it, 
if strong necessity did not impel him 1 Certainly n6 man would give 
double if he could get^he same advantage for half. There are circum- 
stances in which a rope to save me from drowning, or a draught of water, 
would be worth all I have. In like manner, lotteries are fair things ; for 
the loss is inconsiderable, and the advantage may be incalculable. I do 
not believe the poor put into them, but the reduced rich, the sfhahhy^gen- 
ted. Players were formerly prohibited as a nuisance, and 'fortune- tellers 
^ still are liable to the Vagrant Act, which the parson of the parish duly en- 
forces in his zeal to prevent cheating and imposture, while he himself has * 
his two livings, and carries off a tenth of the produce of the soil. Rape 
is kn offence clearly punishable by law ; but I would not say that simple 
fornication is'§o. I will give on* more example, which, though quaint, 
may explain the distinction I aim at. A man may commit suicide if he 
pleases, without being responsible to any one. He may quit the world as 
he would quit the country where he Was born. But if any person were to 
fling himself from the gallery into the pit of a play-house, so as to endanger 
the lives of others, if he did not succeed in killing himself, he would render 
himself liable to punishment for the attempt, if it were to be supposed that 
a person so desperately situated would care about cohsequences. Duelling 
is lawful on the same principle, where every precaution is taken to show 
that the act is voluntary and fair on both sides. I might give other in- 
stances, but these will suffice. 2. There should be a perfect toleration in 
matters of religion. In what relates to the salvation of a man^s soul, he 
is infinitely mpre concerned than I can be ; and to pretend to dictate to 
him in this particular is an infinite piece of impertinence and presumption. 
But if a man has no religion at all? That does not hinder me from having 
any. If he stood at the church door and would not let me enter, I should 
hare a right to push him aside ; but if he lets me pass by without interrup- 
tion, I have no right to turn back and drag him in af^er me. Ho might as 
well force me to have no religion, as I force him to have one, or burn me 
at a stake for believing what he does not. Opinion, ^* like the wild goose 
flies, unclaimed of any man :*' heaven is like *•*' the marble air, accessible 
to all ;" and therefore there is no occasion to trip up one another's heels 
on the road, or to erect a turnpike gate to collect large sums from the 
passengers. How have I a right to make another pay for the saving of 
my soul, or to assist me in damning his 1 There should be no secular in- 
terference in sacred things ; no laws to suppress or establish any church or 
sect in religion, no religious persecutions, tests, or disqualifications ; the 
di^erent sects should be left to inveigle and hate each other as much as 
they please ; but without the love of exclusive domination and spiritual 
power there would be little temptation to bigotry and intolerance. ' 
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3. As TO THe Rights of. Property. It is of no use a man's being. 
left free to enjoy s#curity, or to exercise bis freedom of action, unless he 
has a right to appropriate certain other things necessary to his coi|ifort 
and subsistence to his own use. In a state of nature, or rather of solitary 
independence, he has a right to all he can lay his hands on ; what then 
limits this right 1 Its being inconsistent with the same right in others. 
This strikes a mathematical or logical balance between two extreme and 
equal pretensions. As there is not a natural and indissoluble connexion 
between the individual and his property, or those outward objects of Which 
he may not have need (they being detached, unlimited, and transferable,) 
as there is, between the individual and his person, either as an organ of 
sensation or action, it is necessary, in order to prevent endless debate and 
quarrels, to fix upon some other criterion or common ground of preference. 
Animals^ or savages, have no idea of any oth^r right than that of the 
strongest, and seize on all they can get by force, without any regard to 
ustice or an equal claim. 1. One mode of settling the point is to divide 
the spoil. That is allowing an equal advantage to both. Thus boys 
when they unexpectedly find any thing are accustomed to cry " Halves /" 
But this. is liable to other difficulties, and applies only to the case of joint- 
finding. 2. Priority of possession is a fair way of deciding the right of 
property ; first on the mere principle of a lottery, or the old saying, " First 
come first served;'''' secondly, because the expectapon having been excited, 
and the will more set upon it, this constitutes a powerful reason for not 
violently forcing it to let go its hold. The greater strength of volition is, 
we have seen, one foundation of right: for supposing a person to be abso- 
lutely indifferent to any thing, he could properly set up no claim to it. 
3. Labor, or the having produced a thing or fitted it for yfie by previous 
exertion, gives this right, chiefly indeed for moral and final causes, be- 
cause, if one enjoyed what another had produced, there would be nothing, 
but idleness and rapacity, but also in the sense we are inquiring into, be-* 
cause on a merely selfish ground the labour undergone, or the time lost, is. 
entitled to an equivalent, ceteris maneniiJbus, 4. If another, voluntarily, 
or for a consideration, resigns to me his right, in any thing, it to all intents 
and purposes becomes mine. This accounts not only for gif^s, the trans-' 
fer of property by bargains, &;c., but for legacies and the transmission of 
property in families or otherwise. It is hard to make a law to circum- 
scribe this right of disposing of what we have as we please ; yet the boasted 
law of primogeniture, which is professedly the bulwark and guardian of 
property, i; in direct violation of this principle. 5, and lastly. Where a 
thing is common, and there is enough for all, and no one contributes to it,^ 
as air or water, there can be no property in it. Tft proximity to a her- 
ring-fishery, or the having been the first to establish a particular traffic in 
such commodities, may perhaps give this right by aggravating our will, as 
having a nearer or longer power over them ; but tAe rule is the other way. > 
It |s on the same principle that poaching is a kind of honest thieving, for ^ 
that which costs no trouble and is confined to no limits seems to belong to 
no one exclusively — (why else do preachers or country people seize on this - 
kind of property with the least reluctance but that it is the least like steal«<i 
ing X) and as the game laws and the tenaciousness of the rights to that 
which has least the character of ^ropertyt as most a point of honor, pro- 
duic^ajceuQlutioci to on^ country, so they are not unlikely to produce it 
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in another. The object and principle of the laws of property then is this r 
1. To supply individuals and the community with what they need. 2. To 
secure an equal share to each individual, other circumstances being the 
same. 3. To ke;ep the peace and promote industry and plenty by proper* 
tioning each man's share to his own exertions, or to the good-will and dis- 
cretion of others. The intention then being that no individual should rob 
another, or be starved but by his refusing to work (the earth and its pro- 
duce boing the natural estate of the community, subject to these regulations 
of individual right and public welfare,) the question is, whether any indi- 
vidual can have a right to rob or starve the whole community ; or if the 
necessary discretion lefl in the application of the principle has led to a 
state of things subversive of the principle itself, and destructive to the wel- 
fare and existence of the state, whether the end being defeated, the law 
does not fall to the ground, or require either a powerful corrective or a 
total reconstruction. The end is superior to the means, and the use of a 
thing does not justify its abuse. If a clock is quite out of order and always || 
goes wrong, it is no argument to say it was set right at first and on truis 
mechanical principles, and therefore it must go on as it has done, accord- . 
ing to all the rules of art ; oh the contrary, it is taken to pieces, repaired, 
and the whole restored to the original s^te, or, if this is impo^sble, a new 
one is made. So society, when out of order, which it is whenever the in- 
terests of the many are regularly and outrageously sacrificed to those of 
the few, must be repaired, and either a reform or a revolution cleanse its 
corruptions and renew its elasticity. People talk of the poor laws as a 
grievance. Either they or a national bankruptcy, or a revolution, are 
necessary. The laboring population have not doubled in the last forty 
years ; there ar% still no more than are necessary to do the work in hus- 
bandry, &c. that is indispensably required ; but the wages of a laboring 
man are no higher than they were forty years ago, and the price of food 
and necessaries is at least double what it was then, owing to taxes, grants, 
monopolies, and immense fortunes gathered during^ the war by the richer 
or more prosperous classes, who have not ceased to propagate in the geo- 
metrical ratio, though the poof have not done it, and the maintaining of 
whose younger and increasing branches in becoming splendor and afflu- 
ence presses with double weight on the poor and laboring classes. The 
greater part of a community ought not to be paupers or starving ; and 
when a government by obstinacy and madness has reduced them to that 
state, it must either take wise and effectual measures to relieve them from 
it, or pay the forfeit of its own wickedness and folly. 

. It seems, then, that a system of just and useful laws may be constructed 
nearly, if not wholly, on the principle of the right of self-defence or the 
security for person, liberty, and property. There are exceptions, such, 
for instance, as in the case of children, idiots, and insane persons. These 
common sense dictates for a general principle can only hold good where 
^he general conditions are Complied with. There are also mixed cases, 
partaking of civil and moral justice. Is a man bound to support his chil- 
dren ^ Not in strict political right ; but he may be compelled to forego 
all the benefits of civil society, if he does not fulfil an engagement which, 
according to the feelings and principles of that society, he has undertaken. 
So in respect to marriage. It is a voiontBiry contract, and the violation of 
|t is punishable oh the ^ame plea of sympathy Und custom. Government 
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is not necessarily founded on common consent, but on the right which ao« 
ciety has to defend itself against all aggression. But am I bound to pay or 
support the government for defending the society against any violence 09 
injustice? No: but then they may withdraw the protection of the law 
from me if I refuse, and it is "on this ground that the contributions of each 
individual to the maintenance of the state are demanded. Laws are* or 
ought to be, founded on the si^posed infraction of individual rights. If 
these rights, and the best means of maintaining them, are always clear, and 
there could be no injustice or abuse of power on the part- of the government, 
every government might be its own lawgiver : but as neither of these isth& 
case, it is necessary to recur to the general voice for settling the bounda-^ 
ries of right and wrong, and even more for preventing the governmentt 
under pretence of the general peace and safety, from subjecting the wholes 
liberties, rights, and resources of. the community to its own advantag;e an! ' 
sole will. ' .. 
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DEFINITION OF WIT. 



Wit is the putting together in jest, i. e. in fancy, or in bare supposition, 
ideas between which there is a serious, %• e. a customary incompatibility, 
and by this pretended union, or juxta-position, to point out more strongly 
some lurking incongruity. Or wit is the dividing a sentence or an object 
into a number of constituent parts, as suddenly and with the same vivacity 
of apprehension to compound them again with other objects, *' wherein the 
most distant resemblance or the most partial coincidence may be found." 
It is the polypus power of the mind, by which a dbtinct life and mean-' 
ing is imparted to the different parts of a sentence or object after they ^hd 
severed from each other ; or it is the prism dividing the simplicity and 
candor of our ideas into a parcel of motly and variegated hues ; or it is 
the mirror broken into pieces, each fragment of which reflects a new tight 
from surrounding objects ; or it is the untwisting the chain of our ideas, 
whereby each link is made to hook on more readily to others than when 
they were all bound up together by habit, and with a view to a set pur- 
pose. Ideas exist as. a sort of fixtures in the understanding; they are like 
moveables (that will also unscrew and take to pieces) in the wit or fancy. 
If our grave notions were always well founded : if there were no aggre- 
gates of power, of prejudice, and absurdity ; if the value and importance 
of an object went on increasing with the opinion entertdned of it, and with 
the surrender of our faith, freedom, and every thing else to aggrandise it, 
then " the squandering glances" of the wit, " whereby the wise man's 
folly is anatomised," would be as impertinent as they would be useless. 
But while gravity and imposture not only exist, but reign triumphant ; 
while the proud, obstinate, sacred tumors rear their heads on high, and are 
trying to get a new lease of for ever and a day ; then oh ! for the French- 
man's art (*' Voltaire's ? — the same") to break the torpid spell, and reduce 
^the bloated mass to its native insignificance ! When a Ferdinand still 
rules,* seated on his throne of darkness and blood, by English bayonets 
and by English gold (that have no mind to remove him thence) who is not 
glad that an Englishman has the wit and spirit to translate the title of King 
IPerdinand into Thing Ferdinand ; and does not regret that, instead df 
pointing the public scorn and exciting an indignant smile, the stroke of wit 
has not the power to shatter, to wither, and annihilate in its lightning blaze 
the monstrous assumption, with all its open or covert abettors.^ This 
would be a set-off^ indeed, to the joint efforts of pride, ignorance, and 

♦ This was written in 1829. 
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hypotrisy ; as it iS| wit plays its part, and does not play it ill, though it is 
too apt to cut both ways. 

It may be said that what I have just quoted is ^not an instance of the 
decomposition of an idea or word into its elements, and finding a solid 
sense hid in the unnoticed particles of wit, but is the addition of another 
element or letter. But it was the same lively perception of individual and 
salient points, that saw thd word King stuck ud in capital letters, as it 
were, and like a transparency in the Illuminated Mitsal of the Fancy, 
that enabled the satirist to conjure up the letter T before it, and made 
the transition (urged by contempt) easy. For myself, with all my blind, 
rooted prejudices against the name, it would be long enough before I should 
hit upon so happy a mode of expressing them. My mind is not sufficiently 
alert and disengaged. I cannot run along the letters composing it like the 
spider along its' web, to see what they are or how to combine them anew ; 
I am crushed like the worm, and writhing beneath the load. I can give 
no reasons for the faith that is in me, unless I read a novel of Sir Walter's, 
but there I find plenty of examples to justify my hatred of kings in former 
times, and to prevent my wishing to " revive the ancient spirit of loyalty** 
in this ! Wit, then, according to this account of it, depends on the rapid 
analysis or solution of continuity in our ideas, which, by detaching, puts 
them into a condition to coalesce more readily with others, and form new 
and unexpected combinations : but does all analysn imply wit, or where 
is the difference ? Doei; the examining the leaves and flowers in the cover 
of a chair-bottom, or the several squares in a marble pavement, constitute 
wit t Does looking through a microscope amount to it 1 The painter 
analyses tho face into features — nose, eyes, and mouth — the features into 
their component parts : but this process of observation and attention to 
details only leads him to discriminate more nicely, and not to confound 
objects. The mathematician abstracts in his reasonings, and considers 
the same line, now as forming the side of a triangle, now of a square figure ; 
but does he laugh at the discovery, or telf it to any one else as a monstrous 
good jest? These questions require an answer, and an evasive one»wiU 
not do. With respect to the wit of words, the explanation is not difficult ; 
and if all wit were verbal, my task would be soon ended. For language, 
being in its own nature arbitrary and ambiguous ; or consisting of '^ sounds 
significant," which are. now applied to one thing, now to something wholly 
different and unconnected, the most opposite and jarring mixtures may be 
introduced into our ideas by making use of this medium which looks two 
ways at once, either by applying the same word to two different meanings, 
or by dividing it into several parts, each probably the sign of a different 
thing, and which viay fprve as the starting-post of a different set oi asso- 
ciations. The very circumstance which at first one might suppose would 
convert all the world into punsters and word-catchers, and make a Babel 
and chaos of language, viz. the arbitrary and capricious nature of the sym- 
bols it uses, is that which prevents them from becoming so ; for words not 
being substantive things in themselves, and utterly valueless and unim- 
portant except as the index of thought, the mind takes no notice of or lays 
no kind of stress upon them, passes on to what is to follow, uses them 
mechanically and almost unconsciously ; and thus the syllables of which a 
word may be composed, are lost in its known import, and the word itself 
in the general context. We may be said neither to hear nor see the 
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words themselves ; we attend only to the infei'ence, the intention they are 
meant to communicate. This merging of the sound in the sense, of the 
means in the end, both common sense, the business of life, and the limita* 
tion of the human faculties dictate. But men of wit and leisure are not 
contented with this ; in the discursiveness of their imaginations and ^ith 
their mercurial spirits, they find it an amusement to attend not only to the 
conclusion or the meaning of words, but to criticise and have an eye to the 
words themselves. Dull,* plodding people go no farther than tlie literal, or 
more properly, the practical sense ; the parts of a word or phrase are 
fnassed together in their habitual conceptions ; their rigid understandings 
are confined to the one meaning of any word predetermined by jts place 
in the sentence, and they are propelled forward to the end without looking 
to the right or the left. The others, who are less the creatures of habit 
and have a greater quantity of disposable activity, take the same words 
out of harness, as it were» lend them wings, and flutter round them in all 
sorts of fantastic combinations, and in every direction that they choose to 
take. For instance : the word elder signifies in the dictionary either age 
or a certain sort of tree or berri/ ; but if you mention elder wine all the 
other senses sink into the dictionary as superfluous and nonsensical, and 
you think only of the wine which happens to bear this name. 

It required, therefore, a man of Ah*. Lamb's wit and disdain of the ordi« 
nary. trammels of thought, to cut short a family dispute over some very 
excellent wine of this description, by saying, I wonder what it is that makes 
elder wine so very pleasant, when elder hrotheri are so extremely disa- 
greeable 1" Compagnons du lys, may mean either the convpcuiions of 
the order of the flower-de'luce^ or the companions of Ulysses who were 
transformed into swine — according as you lay the emphasis. The French 
wits at the restoration of Louis XVIIL, with admirable point and truth, 
applied it in this latter sense. Two things may thus meet, in the casual 
construction and artful encounters of language, wide as the poles asunder 
and yet perfectly alike ; and this b the perfection of wit, when the physi- 
cal ^ound is the same, the physical sense totally unlike, and the moral 
sense absolutely identical. What is it that in things supplies the want of 
the douhle-entcndre of language ? — ^Absurdity. And this is the very 
signi^cation of the term. For it is only when the two contradictory na- 
tures are found in tiic same object that the verbal wit holds good, and the 
real wit or jeu d^ esprit exists may be brought out wherever this contradic- 
tion is obvious with or without the jeu-de-mots to assist it. We can com- 
prehend how the evolving or disentangling an unexpected coincidence, hid 
under the same name is full of ambiguity and surprise ; but an absurdity 
may bfe* written on the face of a thing without the Jiolp of language ; and 
it is in detecting and embodying this that the flnes^it Ifes. 

Language is merely one instrument or handle that forwards the opera- 
tion : Fancy is the midwife of wit. But how 1 — If we look narrowly and 
attentively, we shall find that there is a language of things as well as words, 
and the same variety of meaning, a hidden and an obvious, a partial and 
a general one, in both the one and the other. For things, any more 
than words, are not detached, independent existences, but are connected 
and cohere together by habit and circumstances in certain sets of associa- 
tion, and consist of an alphabet, which is thus formed into words and reg- 
ular propositions, which being once done and established as the under- 
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Stood order of the world, the particular ideas are either Rot noticed, or 
determined to a set purpose and *' forgone conclusion,'^ just as the letters 
of a word are sunk in the word, or the different possible meanings of ft 
word adjusted by the context One part of an object being habitually 
associated with others, or one object with a set of other objects, we lump 
the whole together, take the general rule for granted, and merge the de- 
tails in a blind and confused idea of the aggregate result* This, then, is 
the province of wit ; to penetrate through the disguise or crust with which 
indolence and custom *^ skin and slur over" our idey to move this slough 
of ptejudice, and to resolve these a^egates or bundles of things into * 
their component parts by a more lively and unshackled conception of their 
distinctions, and the possible combinations of these, so as to throw a glanc- 
ing and fortuitous light upon the whole. There is then, it is obvious a 
double v/Uaning in things or ideas as well as in words (each being ordi- 
narily regarded by the mind merely as the mechanical signs or links tp 
hold together other ideas connected with them) — and it is in detecting this 
dtruhle meaning that wit in either case is shown. Having no books at 
hand to refer to for examples, and in the dearth of imagination which I 
naturally Tabor under, I must look round the room in search of illustra- ■ 
tions. I see a number of stars or diamond figures in the carpet, with the 
violent contrast of red and yellow and fantastic wreaths of flowers twined 
round them, without being able to extract either edification or a particle of 
amusement from them : a joint stool and a fire screen in a corner are 
eqfially silent on the subject — the first hint I receive (or glimmering of 
light) is from a pair of tongs which, placed formally astride on the fender, 
bear a sort of resemblance to the human figure called long legs and no 
body. The absurdity is not in the tongs (for that is their usual shape) but 
in the human figure which has borrowed a likeness foreign to itself. With 
this contre-senSf and the uneasiness and confusion in our habitual ideas 
which it excites, and the effort to clear up this 'by throwing it from us into 
a totally distinct class of objects, whereby being made plain and palpable, 
it is proved to have nothing to do with that into which it has obtruded 
itself, and to which it makes pretensions, commences the operation of wit 
and the satisfaction it yields to the mind. This I think is the cause of the 
delightful nature of wit, and of its relieving, instead of aggravating, the 
pains of defect or deformity, by pointing it out in the most glaring colors, 
inasmuch as by so doing, we, as it were, completely detach the peccant 
part and restore the sense of propriety which, Iq its undetected and un- 
probed state, it was beginning to disturb. It is like taking a grain of sand 
out of the eye, a thorn out of the foot. We have discharged* bur mental 
reckoning, and had our revenge. 'Thus, when we say of a snub^nesej that 
it is like an ace of clubs, it is less out of spite to the individual than to 
vindicate and place beyond a doubt the propriety of our notions of form 
in general. Butler compares the knight's red, formal-set beard to a tile :*- 

• ** In cut and die so like a tile, 

A suddenr view it would beguile;" 

— we laugh in reading this, but the triumph is less over the wretched pre- 
cisian than it b the triumph of common sense. So swift exclaims : — 

" The house of brother Van t spy. 
In shape resembling a goose-pie." 
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Here if the satire was just, the characteristics of want of solidity, of incon- » 
gruity, and fantastical arrangement were inherent in the building, and 
written on its front to the discerning eye, and only required to be brought 
out by the simile of the goose-pie, which is an immediate test and illustra- 
tion (being an extreme case) of those qualities. The absurdity which be- 
fore was' either admired, or only suspected, now stands revealed, and is 
turned into a laughing-stock, by the new version of the building into a 
goose-pie (as much as if the metamorphosis had been effected by a play 
of words, combining ^e most opposite things,) for the mind in this case, 

* having narrowly escaped being imposed upon by taking a trumpery edifice 
for a stately pile, and perceiving the cheat, naturally wishes to cut short 
the dispute by finding out the most discordant object possible, and nick- 
names the building after it. There can be no farther question whether a 
goose-pie is a fine building. Butler compares the sun rising after the dark 
night, to a lobster boiled, and ''turned from black to red.'' This is equally 
mock-wit and mock-poetry, as the sun can neither bo exalted nor degraded 
by the comparison. It is a play upon the ideas, like what we see in a 
play upon words, without meaning. In a pantomime at Sadler's Wells, 

' some years ago, they improved upon this hint, and threw a young chim- 
ney-sweeper into a cauldron of boiling water, who came out a smart, dap- 
per volunteer. This was practical wit ; so that wit may exist not only 
without the play upon words, but even without the use of them. Hogarth 
my be cited as an instance, who abounds in wit almost as much as he does 
in humor, considering the inaptitude of the language he used, or in those 
double allusions which throw a reflected light upon the same object, ac- 
cording to Collins' description of wit, 

^ Like jewels in his crisped hair." 

Mark Supplo's calling out from the Gallery of the House of Commons 
— "A song from Mr. Speaker!" when Addington was in the chair and 
there was a pause in the debate, was undoubtedly wit, though the relation 
of any such absurd circumstance actually taking place, would only have 
been humor. A gallant calling on a courtesan (for it is fair to illustrate 
these intricacies how we can) observed, '* he should only make her a pres- 
ent every other time." She answered, " Then come only every other 
time." This appears to me to offer a sort of touchstone to the question. 
The sense here is, " Don't come unless you pay." There is no wit in this : 
the wit then consists in the mode of conveying the hint : let us see into 
what this resolves itself. The object is to point out as strongly as can be, 
the absurdity of not paying ; and in order to do this, an impossibility is 
assumed by running a parallel on the phrases, " paying every other time,'* 
and *'* coming every other time," as if the coming went for nothing without 
paying, and thus, by the very contrast and contradiction in the terms, show- 
ing the most perfect contempt for the literal coming, of which the essence, 
viz. paying, was left out* It is, in shoit, throwing the most killiig scorn 
upon, and fairly annihilating the coming without paying as if it were pos- 
sible to come and not to come at the same time, by virtue of an identical 
proposition or form of speech applied to contrary things. The wit so far, 
then, consists in suggesting, or insinuating indirectly, an apparent coinci- 
dence between two things, to make the rqal incongruity, by the recoil o£ 
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the imagination, more palpable than it could have been witliout this feign- 
ed and artificial approximation to an union between them. This makes 
the difference, between jest and earnest, which is essential to all wit. It is 
only make-believe. It is a false pretence set up, or the making one thing 
pass in suppositioii iot another, as a foil to the truth when the mask is re- 
moved. There need hot be laughter, but there must be deception and 
surprise: otherwise, there can be no wit. When Archer in order to bind 
the robbers, suddenly makes an excuse to call out to Dorinda, " Pray lend 
me your garter, Madam," this is both witty and laughable. Had there beeu^ 
any propriety in the proposal of chance of compliance with it, it would no^ 
longer have been a joke : had the question been*quite absurd and uncall- 
ed-^r, it would have been mere impudence and folly ; but it is the mixture 
of sense and nonsense, that is, the pretext for the request in the fitness of 
a garter to answer the purpose in question, and the totally opposite train of 
associations between a lady's garter (particularly in the circumstances 
which had just happened in the play) and tying a rascally robber^s hands 
behind his back, that produces the delightful equivoque and unction of the 
passage in Farquhar. It is laughable, because the train of inquiry it sets 
in motion is. at once on pleasant and on forbidden ground. We did not 
laugh in the former case — " Then only come every other time" — ^because 
it was a mere ill-natured exposure of an absurdity, and there was an end 
of it : but here the imagination courses up and down along a train of ideas, 
by which it is alternately repelled and attracted, and this produces the nat- 
ural drollery or inherent ludicrousness. It is the difference between the 
wit of humor and the wit of sense. Once more, suppose you take a stupid, 
unmeaning likeness of a face, and throwing a wig over it, stick it on a peg, 
to make it look like a barber's block — this is wit without words. You 
give that which is stupid in itself the additional accompaniments of what 
is still more stupid, . to enhance And verify the idea by a falsehood. We 
know the head so placed is not a barber's block ; but it might, we see, 
very well pass for one. This is caricature or the grotesque. The face 
itself might be made infinitely laughable, and great humor be shown in the 
delineation of character: it* is in combining this with other artificial and 
aggravating circumstances, or in the setting of this piece of lead that the 
wit appears.* Recapitulation. It is time to stop short in this list of 
digressions, and try to join the scattered threads together. We are too apt, 
both fi'om the nature of language and the turn of modern philosophy, which 
reduces every thing to simple sensations, to consider whatever bears one 
name as one thing in itself, which prevents our ever properly understanding 
those mixed modes and various cluster^ of ideas, to which almost all lan- 
guage has a reference. Thus if we regard toit as something resembling a 
drop of quicksilver, or a spangle from ofi* a cloak, a little nimble substance, 
that is pointed and glitters (we do not know how) we shall make no progress 
in analysing its varieties or its essence; it is a mere word or an atom: 
but if we suppose it to consist in, or to be the result of, several sets and 
sorts of ideas combined together or acting upon each other (like the tunes 
and machinery of a barrel-organ) we may stand some chance of explaining 
and getting an insight into the process. 

* The common trick of making an imitation of the human countenance with a napkin 
-ortho ends of the knlickles comes under the head of wit, not humor. 
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Wit 18 not, then, a single idea or object, but it is one mode of viewing 
and representing nature, or the differences and similitudes, harmonies and 
discords in the links and chains of our ideas of things at large. If all our 
ideas were literal, physical, confined to a single impression of the object, 
there could be no faculty for, or possibility of, the existence of wit, for its 
first principle is mocking or making a jest of anything^ and its first condi- 
tion or postulate, therefore, is the distinction between jest and earnest. 
First of all, wit implies a jest, that is, the bringing forward a pretended or 
. counterfeit illustration of a thing ; which, being presently withdrawn, makes 
the nak^d truth more apparent by contrast. It is lessening and under- 
mining our ifaith in any \hing (in which the serious consists) by heightening 
or exaggerating the vividness of our idea of it, so as by carrying it tp ex- 
tremes to show the error in the first concoction, and from a received prac"< 
tical truth and object of grave assent, to turn it into a laughing stock to the 
fancy. This will apply to Archer and the lady's garter, which is ironical : 
but how does it connect with the comparison of Hudibras's beard to a tile, 
which is only an exaggeration ; or the Compagnons d* Ulysse^ which is 
meant for a literal and severe truth, as well as a play upon words ? Moi'e 
generally then, wit is the conjuring up in the fancy any illustration of an 
idea by likeness, combination of other images, or by a form of words, that 
being intended to point out the eccentricity or departure of the original 
idea from the class to which it belongs does so by referring it contingently 
and obliquely to a totally opposite class, where the surprise and mere pos- 
sibility of finding it, proves the inherent want of congruity. Hudibras's 
beard is transformed (by wit) into a tile : a strong man is transformed (by 
imagination) into a tower. The objects, you will say, are unlike in both 
cases ; yet the comparison in one case is meant seriously, in the other it is 
merely to tantalize. The imagination is serious, even to passion, and ex- 
ceeds truth by laying a greater stress on*the object ; wit has no feeling but 
contempt, and exceeds truth to make light of it. In a poetical comparison 
there cannot be a sense of incongi:uity or surprise ; in a witty one there 
must. The reason is this : It is granted stone is not fiesh, a tile is not hair, 
but the associated feelings are alike, and naturally coalesce in one instance, 
and are discordant and only forced together by a trick of style in the other. 
But how can that be, if the objects occasioning these feelings are equally 
dissimilar 1 — ^Because the qualities of stifihess or squareness and color, ob- 
jected to in Hudibras's beard, are themselves peculiarities and oddities in 
s beard, or contrary to the nature or to our habitual notion of that class of 
objects ; and consequently (not being natural or rightful properties of a 
beard) must be found in the higltest degree in, and admit of, a grotesque 
and irregular comparison with a class of objects, of which squareness and 
redness* are the essential characteristics (as of a tile), and which can 
have, accordingly, no common point of union in general qualities or feel- 
ing with the first class, but where the ridicule must be just and pointed 
from jtkis yery circumstance, that is, from the coincidence in that one par- 
ticular only, which is the flaw and singularity of the first object. On the 
other hand, size and strengt)i, which are the qualities on which the compa- 
rison of a man to a tower hinges, are not repugnant to the general consti* 
tution of man, but familiarly associated with our ideas of him: so that 

** A red is not uncommon, but it is odious. 
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there is here no setute of impropriety in thq object, nor of incongruity or 
surprbe in the comparison : all is grave and decorous, and instead of bur- 
lesque, bears the aspect of a loftier truth. But if strength and magnitiyie 
fall within our ordinary contemplations of man as things not out of the 
course of nature, whereby he is enabled, with the help of imagination, to , 
rival a tower of brass or stone, are not littleness and weakness the counter- 
part of these, and subjectrto the same rule ? What shall we say, then, to 
the comparison of a dwarf to a pigmy, or to Falstaff's comparison of Su 
lence to '* a forked radish, or a man made after supper of a cheese-par- 
ing ?" Once more then, strength and magnitude are qualities which impress 
the imagination in a powerful and substantive manner; if they are an ex- 
cess aboye the ordinary or average standard, it is an excess to which we 
lend a ready and admiring belief, that is, we will them to be if they are 
not, because they ought to he — whereas, in the other case of peculiarity 
and defect, the mind is constantly at war with the impression before it ; 
our affecticms do not tend that way ; we will it not to be : reject, detach, 
and discarfft from the object as much and as far as possible ; and there- 
fore it is, that there being no voluntary coherence but a constant repug- 
nance between the peculiarity (fis oi squareness) and the object (as a heara)^ 
the idea of a beard as being both naturally and properly of a certain form 
and texture remains as remote as ever from that of a tile ; and hence the 
double problem is'solved, why the mind is at once surprised and not shock- 
ed by the allusion ; for first, the mind being made to see a beard so unlike 
a beard, is glad to have the discordance increased and put beyond contro- 
versy, by comparing it to something still more unlike one, viz, a tile ; and 
secondly, squareness never having been admitted as a desirable and ac- 
credited property of a beard as it is of a tile, by which the two classes of 
ideas might have been reconciled and compromised (like those of a man 
and a tower) through a feeling or quality common (in will) to both, the 
transition from one to the other continues as new and startling, that is, as 
witty as ever ; — which was to be demonstrated. I think I see my way 
clearly so far. Wit consists in two things, the perceiving the incongruity 
between an object and the class to which it generally belongs, and second- 
ly, the pointing out or making this incongruity more manifest, by transpos- 
ing it to a totally different class of objects in which it is prescriptively found 
in perfection. The medium or link of connexion between the opposite 
classes of ideas is in the unlikeness of one of the things in question to it- 
self, u e. the class it belongs to : this peculiarity is the narrow bridge or 
line along which the fancy runs to link it to a set of objects in all other re- 
spects different from the first, and having no sort of communication, either 
in fact or inclination, with it, and in which the pointedness and brilliancy, 
or the surprise and. contrast of wit consists. The faculty by which this is 
done is the r&pid, careless decomposition and recomposition of our ideas, 
by means of which we easily and clearly detach certain links in the chain 
of our associations from the place where they stand, and where they have 
an infirm footing, and join them on to others, to show how little intimacy 
they bad with the former set. 

The motto of wit seems to be. Light come, light gOi A touch is suffi- 
cient to dissever what already hangs so loose as folly, like froth on the sur- 
face of the wave ; and an hyberbole, an impossibility, a pun or a nick- 
name will push, an absurdity, which is close upon 'th& verge of it, over the 
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precipice. It is astonishing how much wit or isuighter there is in the 
vorld — it is one of the staple commodities of daily life — and yet, being ex* 
cited by what is out of the way and singular, it ought to be rare, and 
gravity should be the order of the day. Its constant recurrence from the 
most trifling and trivial causes, shows that the contradiction is less to what 
we find things than to what we wish them to be. A circle of milliner's- 
girls laugh aE day long at nothing, orday after day at the same things — 
the same cant phrase supplies the wags of the town with wit for a month — 
the same set of nick-names has served the John Bull and BlackwoocTs 
Magazine ever since they started. It would appear by this that its es- 
sence consisted in monotony, rather than variety. Some kind of incongruity 
however seems inseparable from it, either in the object or language. For 
instance, admiration and flattery become wit by being expressed in a 
quaiut and abrupt way. Thus, when the dustman complimented the 
Duchess of Devonshire by saying, as she passed, ** I wish that lady would 
let me light my pipe at her eyes," nothing was meant less than to ridicule 
or throw contempt, yet the speech was wit and not serious oRtery. The 
potting a wig on a stupid face and setting it on a barber's pole is wit or 
humor : the fixing a pair of wings on a beautiful figure to make it look 
more like an angel is poetry ; so that the grotesque is either serious or lu- 
dicrous, as it professes to exalt or degrade. Whenever any thing is pro- 
posed to be done in the way of wit, it must be in mockery or jest ; since 
if it were a probable or becoming action, there would be no drollery in 
suggesting it ; but this does not apply to illustrations by comparison, there 
is here no line drawn between what is to take place, and what is not to take 
place — they must only be extreme and unqxpectcd. Mere nonsense, how- 
ever, is not wit. For however slight the connexion, it will never do to have 
none at all ; and the more fine and fragile it is in some respects, the more 
close and deceitful it should be in the particular one insisted on. Farther, 
mere sense is not wit. Logical subtilty or ingenuity does not amount to wit 
(although it may mimic it) without an immediate play of fancy, which is a to- 
tally difiierent thing. The comparing the phrenologist's division of the same 
portion of the brain into the organs of form and color to the cutting a York- 
shire pudding into two parts, and calling the one custard and the other 
plum-cake may pass for wit with some, but not with me. I protest (if re- 
quired) against having a grain of wit.* 

* , * • » # # # 

* Some one compared B r ^ ^^H* awkward country lout to Adam, who came 

into the world full grown, but without having eTcr made any ubo of his limba. Thi» 
was wit, though true ; where then is the ina:redient of incongruity ? In altering the idea 
of Adam at pleasure, or from a mere possibility to make it answer a ludtcious purpece 
Adam is generally supposed an active, jgracoml person: a lad crown up with largo 
bones andmuscles, witli no more use of them than an infant, is a laughable subjrot, be- 
cause it deranges or unhiuges our customary associations. The threads d[ oar ideas 
(so to speak) are strons and tightened by habit and will, just as we tighten the atriDgs 
of a fiddle with pegs and screws ; and when any of these are relaxed ^snapped asunder, 
or unstrung by accident or folly, it is in taking up the odds and endii (like stitehM let 
down) as uey hang light and loose, and twisting them into some motley, ill-asfoxtad pat- 
tern, so as to present a fantastic and glaring contrast to custom (which is plain sense) 
or the idetAy which strengthens and harmomxes (and which is poetiy)— ^at the web of 
wit and humor consiatt. The arioui is that which is doioiy cemented tofethet1>y ex- 
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perience and prejudice, or bj common sense : the Indicroos is the incoherent, or that 
which wants the cement of habit and purpose ; and wit it employed in finding out new 
and opposite combinations of these detached and broken fragments (or exceptions to eiN 
tabiisned rules) so as H set piT the distinction between absoidity and.propriety in the 
most Uyely and marked manner possible. Proof is noi wsAted here : iuustration ^ 
enough, and the more extravagant the better ; for the <^use bmng previously condemned 
in our prosing judgments, we do not stand upon punctilio, but only wut for a mart, 
sly excnse to get ria of it ; and hence triekmg i$ fair in loit, at well as in war : whete 
the justice of the cause is not the question, you hftve only to fight it out or make thd bent 
of the case you can. 
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It is impossible to have things done without doing them. This seems 
a truism ; and yet what is more common than to suppose that we shal) 
find things done, merely by wishing it? To put the will for the deed 
is as usual in practice as it is contrary to common tense. There 
is in fact no absurdity, no contradiction, of which the will is not capa- 
ble. This is, I tliink, more remarkable in the English than in any 
other people, in whom (to judge by what I discover in myself) the will 
bears great and disproporiioned sway. We will a thing : we contemplate 
the end intensely, and think it done, neglecting the necessary means to 
accomplish it. The strong tendency of the mind towards it, the internal 
effort it makes to give being to the object of its idolatry, seems an ade- 
quate cause to produce the effect, and in a manner identified with it. This 
is more particularly the case in what relates to the fint arts, and will ac- 
count for some phenomena of the national character. The English school 
is distinguished by what are called ebauches^ rude, violent, attempts at ef- 
fect, and ^ total inattention to the details or delicacy pf fmishing. Now 
this, I think, proceeds not exactly from grossness of perception, but from 
the wilfulness of our character ; our desire to have things our own way, 
without any trouble or distraction of purpose. A.n object strikes us : we 
see and feel the whole effect. We wish to produce a likeness of it ; but 
we want to transfer this impression to the canvas as it is conveyed to us, 
simultaneously and intuitively, that is, to stamp it there at a blow, or 
otherwise we turn away with impatience and disgust, as if the means were 
an obstacle to the end, and every attention to the mechanical part of art 
were a deviation from our original purpose. We thus degenerate, after 
repeated failures, into a slovenly style of art ; and that which was at first 
an undisciplined an irregular impulse becomes a habit, and then a theory. 
It seems strange that the love of the end should produce aversion to the 
means— rbut so it is ; neither is it altogether unnatural. That which we 
are struck with, which we are enamored of, is the general appearance and 
result ; and it would certainly be most desirable to produce the efiect in 
the same manner by a mere word or wish, if it were possible without enter- 
ing into any mechanical drudgery or minuteness of detail er dexterity of 
execution, which though they are essential and component parts, of the 
worki do n^ot enter into our thoughts,, and £6cm na paijt oi^ i^ax contempIa> 
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tion. We may find it necessary on a cool calculation to gp through and 
learn these, but 'in so doing we only submit to necessity, and they aire 
stiii a diversion to and a suspension of our purpose for ^e time, at least 
unless practice gives that facility which almost identifies the two together 
or makes the process an unconscious one. The end thus devours up the 
means, or our eagerness for the one, where it is strong and unchecked,, is 
in proportion to our impatience of the other. Wo view an object at a 
distance that einites an inclination to visit it, which we do af^er many te- 
dious steps and intricate ways ; but if we could Hy, we should never walk. 
The mind however has wings though the body has not, and it is this that 
produces the contradiction in question. The first and strongest impulse 
of the mind is to produce any work at once and by the most energetic 
means ; but as this cannot always be done, we should not neglect oth6r 
more mechanical ones, but that delusions of passion overrule the convic- 
tions of the understanding, and what we strongly wish we fancy to be pos- 
sible and true. We are full of the effect we intend to produce, and imagine 
we have produced it, in spite of the evidence of our senses, and sugges- 
tions of our friends. In fact, after a number of lOruitless efforts and violent* 
throes to produce an efiect which we passionately long for, it seems an in- 
justice not to have produced it ; if we have not commanded success, we 
nave 'done more, we have deserved it ; we have copied nature or Titian 
in the spirit in which they ought to be copied and we see them before 
us in our mind's eye ; > there is the look, the expression, the some- 
thing or other which we -chiefiy aimed at, and thus we persist and make 
fif^y excuses to deceive ourselves and confirm our errors, or if the light 
breaks upon us through all the disguises of sophistry and self-love, it is so 
painful that we shut our eyes to it ; the greater the mortification the more 
violent the efibrt to throw it ofi*, and thus we stick to our determination and 
end where we began. What makes me think that this is the process of 
our minds, and not mere rusticity or want of apprehension is, that you will 
see an English artist admiring and thrown into raptures by the tucker of 
Titian's mistress, made upof an infinite number of little folds, but if he 
attempts to copy it, he proceeds to omit all these details, and dash it off 
by a single smear of his brush. This is not ignorance, or even laziness, 
but what is called jumping at a conclusion. It is, in a word, an overween- 
ing purpose. He sees the details, the varieties, and their efiects and he 
admires them, but he sees them with a glance of his eye,, and as a wilful 
man must have his way, he would reproduce them by a single dash of the 
pencil. The mixing his colors, the putting in and out, the giving his at- 
tention to a minute break, or softening in the particular lights and shades, 
is a mechanical and everlasting operation, very different from the delight 
he feels in contemplating the effect pf all this when properly and finely 
done. Such details are forelgit to his refined taste, and some doubts arise 
in his mind in the midst of his gratitude and his raptures, as to how Titian 
could resolve upon the drudgery of going through them, and whether it was 
not done by extreme facility of hand, and a sort of trick, abridging the me- 
chanical labor. 

No one wrote or talked more enthusiastically about Titian^s harmony of 
coloring than the late Mr. Barry, yet his own coloring was dead and, dry» 
and if he had copied a Titian, he would have made it a mere splash, leav- 
ing out all that caused his wonder or admiration^ after his Englisb or rather 
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Irish fashion. We not only grudge the labor of beginning, but we give up, 
for the same reason, when we are near touching the goal of success ; and 
to save a few last touches leave a work unfinished, and an object unattain- 
ed. The immediate process, the daily gradual improvement, the comple- 
tion of parts giving us no pleasure, we strain at the whole result ; we wish 
to have it done, and in our anxiety to have it off our hands, say it will do, 
and lose the benefit of all our labor by grudging a little more, and not 
commanding a little patience. In a day or two, suppose,*a copy of a fine 
Titian would be as complete as we could make it : the prospect of this so 
enchants us that we skip the intermediate days, see no great use in going 
on with it, fancy that we may spoil it, and in order to have the job done, 
take it home with us, when we immediately see our error, and spend the 
rest of our lives in repenting that we did not finish it properly at the time. 
We see the whole of nature or of a picture at once ; we only do a part : 
Hinc illcB lachrymal, A French artist, on the contrary, has none of this 
uneasy, anxious'feeling, of this desire to grasp the whole of his subject, and 
. anticipate hb good fortune at a blow, of this massing and concentrating 
principle. He takes the thing more easily and rationally. Suppose he 
undertakes to copy a picture, he looks at it and copies it bit by bit. He 
does not set off headlong without knowing where he is going, or plunge 
into all sorts of difficulties and absurdities, from impatience to begin and 
thinking that " no sooner said than done,'' but takes time to consider, lays 
his plans, gets in his outline and his distances, and lays a foundation before 
be attempts a superstructure which he may haVe to pull to pieces again. 
He looks before he leaps, which is contrary to the true blindfold English 
principle ; and I should think that we had invented this proverb from see- 
ing so many fatal examples of the neglect of it. He does not make the 
picture all black or all white, because one part of it is so, and because he 
cannot alter an idea he has once got into his head and must always run 
into extremes, but varies from green to red, from orange tawney to yellow, 
from grey to brown, according as they vary in the original : he sees no 
inconsistency or forfeiture of a principle in this, but a great deal of right 
reason, and indeed an absolute necessity if he wishes to succeed in what 
he is about. This is. the last thing an Englishman thinks of: he only 
wants to have his own way, though it ends in defeat and ruin : he sets 
about a thing which he has little prospect of laccoraplishing, and if be finds 
he can do it, gives it over and leaves the matter short of success, which is 
too agreeable an idea for him to indulge in. The French artist proceeds 
bit by bit. Ho takes one part, a hand, a piece of drapery, a part of the 
back-ground and finishes it carefully, then another, and so on to the end. 
He does not from a childish impatience, when he is near the conclusion, 
destroy the effect of the whole by leaving some one part eminently defec- 
tive, nor fly from what he is about to something else that catches hb eye, 
neglecting the one and spoiling the other. He is constrained by mastery, 
by the mastery of common sense and pleasurable feeling. He b in no 
hurry, to finish, for he has a satisfaction in the work, and touches and re- 
touches, perhaps a single head, day afiei; day and week after week, with- 
out repining, uneasiness or apj)arent progress. The very lightness and 
indifference of his feelings renders him patient and laborious : an English- 
man, whatever he is about or undertakes, is as if he was carrving a heavy 
load |hat oppresses both his body and mind, and Which he is anziout to 
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throw down. A Frenchman's hopes or fears are not excited to that pitch 
of intolerable agony that compels him, in mere compassion to himself, to 
bring the qirestioa to a speedy issue, even to the loss of his object ; he is 
calm, easy, and indifferent, tmd can take his time and make the most of 
his advantages with impunity. Pleased with himself, he is pleased with 
whatever occupies his attention nearly alike. It is the same to him 
whether he paints an angel or a joint-stool ; it is the same to him whether 
it is landscape or history : it is he who paints it, that is sufficient. Nothing 
puts him out of conceit with his work, for nothing puts him out of conceit 
with himself. This self-complacency produces admirable patience and 
docility in certain particulars, besides charity and toleration towards others. 
I remember a ludicrous instance of this deliberate process, in a yoiing 
French artist who was copying the Titian's Mistress in the Louvre, :some 
twenty years ago. After getting it in chalk-lines, one would think he ^^Id 
have been, attracted to the face, that heaven of beauty which makes a 
sunshine in the shady place, or to some part of the poetry of the picture ; 
instead of which he began to finish a square he had marked out in the 
right hand corner of the picture. He set to wprk like a cabinet-maker or 
an engraver, and seemed to have no sympathy with the soul of the picture. 
Indeed, to a Frenchman there is no distinction between the great and the 
little, the pleasurable and the painful ; the utmost he arrives at a conception 
of is the indifferent and the light. Another young man, at the time I 
speak of, was for eleven weeks (I think it was) daily employed in making 
a black-lead pencil drawing of a small Leonardo ; he sat cross-legged on 
a rzul to do it, kept his hat on, rose up, went to the fire to warm himself, 
talked constantly of the excellence of different masters — Titian for color, 
Raphael for expression, Pouisson for composition — all being alike to him 
provided there was a word to express it, for all he thought about was his 
own harangue; and, having consulted some friend on his progress, he 
returned to * perfectionate,' as he called it, his copy. This would drive 
an Englishman mad or stupid. The perseverance and the indifference, 
the labor without impulse, the attention to the part^ in succession, and 
disregard of the whole together, are to him absolutely inconceivable. A 
Frenchman only exists in his present sensations, and provided he is left 
fi-ee to these as they arise, he cares about nothing farther, looking neither 
backward nor forward. With all this affectation and artifice, there is on 
this account a kind of simplicity and nature about them after all. They 
lend themselves to the impression before them with good humor and good 
will, making it neither better nor worse than it is. The English overdo 
or underdo every thing, and are either drunk or in despair. I do not 
speak of all Frenchmen or of all Englishmen, but of the most charac- 
teristic specimens of each class. The extreme slowness and methodical 
regularity of the French has arisen out of this indifference and even fri- 
volity (their usually supposed natural character), for owing to it theif 
laborious minuteness costs them nothing; they have no strong impulses or 
ardent longings that urge them to the violation of rules, or hurry them 
away with a subject and with the interest belonging to it. Every thing 
is matter of calculation, and measured beforehand, in order to assist their 
fluttering and their feebleness. When they get beyond the literal and the 
formal, and attempt the impressive and the grand, as in David's and 
Girardot's pictures, the Lord defend us from sublimity heaped on insipidity 
and petit-maitreism! Tou see a Frenchman in the Louvre copying the 
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finest pictures, standing on one leg, with his hat on ; or after copying a 
Raphael, thinking David much finer, more truly one of themselves, more 
a combination of the Greek sculptor and the French posture-master. 
Even if a Freuich .artist fails, he is npt disconcerted ; there is something 
else he excels in : if he cannot paint ho can dance ! If an Eng^shman, 
God save the mark ! fails in any thing, he thinks ho can do nothing ; 
enraged at the mention of his ability to do any thing else, and at any con- 
solation offered him, he banishes all other thought but of his disappoint- 
ment, and discarding hope from his breast, neither eats nor sleeps (it is 
well if he does not cut his throat), will not ^iltend to any other thing in 
which he before took an interest and pride, and is in despair till he recovers 
his good opinion of himself in the point in which he has been disgraced, 
though from his very anxiety and disorder of mind, he is incapacitated 
fran applying to the only means of doing so, as much as if he were drunk 
wim liquor instead of pride and passion. The character I have here 
drawn of an Englishman I am clear about, for it is the character of myself, 
and, I am sorry to add, no exaggerated one. As my object is to paint the 
varieties of human nature, and, as I can have it best from myself, I will 
confess a weakness. I lately tried to copy a Titian (after many years* 
want of practice), in order to give a friend in England some idea of the 
picture. I floundered on for several days, but failed, as might be expect- 
ed. My sky became overcast. Every thing seemed of the color of the 
paint I used. Nature was one great daub. I had no feeling left but a 
aense of want of power, and of an abortive struggle to do what I could 
not do.* I was ashamed of being seen to look at the picture with admira- 
tion, as if I had no right to do so. I was ashamed even to have written or 
spoken about the picture or about art at all : it seemed a piece of pre- 
sumption and affectation in me, whose whole notions and refinements on 
the subject ended in an inexcusable daub. Why did I think of attempting 
such a thing heedlessly, of exposing my presumption and incapacity I It 
was blotting from my memory, covering with a dark veil all that I remem- 
bered of those picWes formerly, my hopes when young, my regrets since ; 
it was wresting from me one of the consolations of my life and of my 
declining years. I was even afraid to walk out by the barrier of Neuilly, 
or to recal to memory that I had ever seen the picture ; all was turned to 
bitterness and gall : to feel any thing but a sense of my own helplessness 
and absurdity seemed a want of sincerity, a mockery and a piece of injus- 
tice. The only comfort I had was in the excess of pain I felt : this was 
at least some distinction : I was not insensible on that side. No French- 
man, I thought, would regret the not copying a Titian so much as I did, 
or so far show the same value for it. Besides, I had copied this identical 
picture very well formerly. If ever I got out of this scrape, I had receiv- 
ed a lessdn, at least, not to run the same risk of gratuitous vexation again, 
or even to attempt what was uncertain and unnecessary. 

It is the same in love and in literature. A man makes love without 
thinking of the chances of success, his own 'disabilities, or the character of 
his mistress ; that is, without connecting means with ends, and consulting 
only his own will and passion. The author sets about writing history, 
with the full intention of rendering all documents, dates, and facts secon- 
dary to his own opinion and will. In business it is not altogether the same ; 
for interest acts obviously as a counterpoise to caprice and will, and is the 
moving principle ; nor is it so in war, for then the spirit of contradiction 
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does every thing, and an Englishman will go to the devil rather than give 
up to any odds. Courage is pure will without regard to consequences, and 
this the English have in perfection. Again, poetry is our element, fot the 
essence of poetry is will and passion. The French poetry is detailed and 
verbiage. I have thus shown why the English fail, as a people, in the Fine 
Arts, namely, becuase with them the end absorbs the means. I have 
mentioned Barry as an individual instance. No man spoke or wrote with 
more gusto about painting; and yet no one painted with less. His pic- 
tures were dry and coarse, and wanted all that his description of those of 
others contained. For instance, he speaks of the dull, dead, watery look 
in the Medusa's head of Leonardo, which conveys a perfect idea of it : if 
he had copied it, you would never have suspected any thing of the kind. 
Again, he has, I believe, somewhere spoken of the uneasy effect of the 
tucker of the Titian's Mistress^ bursting with the full treasures it contains. 
What a daub he would have made of it ! He is like a person admiring 
the grace of a fine rope-dancer ; placed on the rope himself his head 
turns, and he falls ; or like a roan admiring fine horsemanship ; set hiip 
upon a horse, and he tumbles over on the other side. Why was this 1 
His mind was essentially ardent and discursive, not sensitive or observing ; 
and though^ the immediate object acted as a stimulus to his imagination, it 
was only as it does to a poet's, that is, as a link in the chain of associa- 
tion, as suggesting other strong feelings and ideas, and not for its intrinsic 
beauty or hidden details. He had not the painter's eye though he had the ' 
painter's knowledge. There is as great a difference in this respect as be- 
tween the telescope and miscroscope. People in general see objects only 
to distinguish them in practice and by name ; to know that a hat is a hat, 
that a chair is not actable, that John is not William ; and there are pain- 
ters (particularly of history) in England who look no farther. They can- 
not finish any thing, or go over a head twice ; the first view is all they 
would arrive at ; nor can they reduce their impressions to their compo- 
nent parts without losing the spirit. The effect of this is grossness and 
want of force ; for in reality the component parts cannot be separated 
from the whole. Such people have no pleasure in the exercise of their 
art as such : it is all to astonish or to get money that they follow it ; or if 
they are thrown out of it, they regret it only as a bankrupt does a business 
which was a livelihood to him. Barry did not live like Titian in the 
taste of colors ; they were not a pabulum to his sense ; he did not hold 
green, blue, red, and yellow as the precious darlings of his eye. They 
did not therefore sink into his mind, or nourish and enrich it with the sen- 
sible beauty ,"though he knew enough of them to furnish hints and topics 
of discourse. If be had the mo^t beautiful object in nature before him in 
his painting-room in the Adelphi, he would have neglected it, after a 
moment's burst of admiration, to talk of his last composition, or to scrawl 
some new and vast design. The art was nothing to him, or if any thing, 
merely a stalking-horse to his ambition and display of intellectual pow^ 
in genera], and therefore he neglected it to daub huge allegories, or cabal 
with the Academy, where the violence of his will or the extent of hk 
views found ample scope. As a painter he was valuable merely as a 
draughtsman, in that part of the art which may. be reduced to lines and 
precepts, or positive measurement. There is neither color, nor expres- 
sion, nor delicacy^ nor beanty, in bis works. 



ESSAY IV. 

BELIEF, WHETHER VOLUNTARY ? 



^ Thy wish waa father, Harry, to that thought." 

It is an axiom in modern philosophy (among many other false ones^ 
that belief is absolutely involuntary, since we dr^w our inferences from 
the premises laid before us and cannot possibly receive any other impres- 
sion of things than that which they naturally make upon us* T^is theory, 
that the understanding is purely passive in the reception of truth, and that 
our convictions are not in the power of our will, as probably first invented 
or insisted upon as a screen against religious persecution, and as an answer 
to those who imputed bad motives to all who differed from the established 
faith, and thought they could reform heresy and impiety by the application 
of fire and the sword. No doubt, that is not the way : for the will in that 
case irritates itself and grows refractory against the doctrines thus absurdly 
forced upon it ; and as it has been said, the blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church. But though force and terror may not be always the surest 
way to make converts, it does not follow that there may not be other means 
of influencing our opinions, besides the naked and abstract evidence for 
any proposition : the sun melts the resolution which the storm could not 
shake. In such points as, whether an object is black or white, or whether 
two and two make four,* we may not be able to believe as we please or 
to deny the evidence of our reason and senses : but in those points on which 
mankind differ, or where we can be at all in suspense as to which side we 
shall take, the truth is not quite so plain or palpable ; it adpiits of a vari- 
ety of views and shades of coloring, and it should appear that we can dwell 
upon whichever of these we ehoose, and heighten or soflen the circum- 
stances adduced in proof, according as passion and inclination throw their 
casting-weight into the scale. Let any one, for instance, have been 
brought up in an opinion, let him have remained in It all his life, let him 
have attached all his notions of respectability, of the approbation of his fel- 
low-citizens or his own self-esteem to it, let him then first hear it called in 
question and a strong and unforeseen objection stated to it, will not this 
startle and shock him as if he had seen a spectre, and will he not struggle 
to resist the arguments that would unsettle his habitual convictions, as he 
would resist the divorcing of soul and body ? Will he come to the consid* 
eration of the question impartially, indifferently, and without any wrong 
bias, or give the painful and revolting truth the same cordial welcome aa> 

* Hobbes is of opinion that men would deny this, if they had any interest in doing to*. 
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the long-cherished and favorite prejudice ? To say that the truth or false- 
hood of a proposition is the only circumstance that gains it admittance into 
the mind, independently of the pleasure or pain it affords us, is itself an 
assertion made in pure caprice or desperation. A person may have a pro- 
fession or employment connected with a certain belief, it may be the means 
of livelihood to him, and the changing it may require considerable sacrifices 
or may leave him almost without resource (to say nothing of mortified 
pride) — ^this will not mend the matter. The evidence against his former 
opinion may be so strong (or may appear so to him) that he may be obliged 
to give it up, but not without a pang and after ha\Tlng tried every artifice 
and strained every nerve to give the utmost weight to the arguments favor- 
ing his own side, and to make light of and throw those against him into the 
background. And nine times in ten this bias of the will and tampering 
with the proofs will prevail. It is only with very vigorous or very candid 
minds, that the understanding exercises its just and boasted prerogative 
and induces its votaries to relinquish a profitable delusion and embrace the 
dowerless truth. Even then they have the sober and discreet part of the 
world, all the hons peres de famille, who look principally to the main 
chance, against them, and they are regarded as little better than lunatics 
or profligates to fling up a good salary and a provision for themselves and 
families for the sake of that foolish thing, a Conscience / With the herd, 
belief on all abstract and disputed topics is voluntary, that is, is determined 
by considerations of personal ease and convenience, in the teeth of logical 
analvsis and demonstration, which are set aside as mere waste of words. la 
short, generally speaking, people stick to an opinion that they have long 
supported and that supports them. How else shall we account for the 
regular order and progression of society : for the maintenance of certain 
opinions in particular professions and classes of men, as we keep water in 
cisterns, till in fact they stagnate and corrupt : and that the world and ev- 
«ry individual in it is not " blown about with every wind of doctrine" and 
whisper of uncertainty ? 

There is some more solid ballast required to keep things in their esta- 
blished order than the restless fluctuation of opinion and " infinite agitation 
of wit." We find that people in Protectant countries continue Protestants 
and in Catholic countries Papists. This, it may be answered, is owing to 
the ignorance of the great mass of them ; but is their faith less bigoted, 
because it is not founded on a regular investigation of the proofs, and is 
merely an obstinate determination to believe what they have been told and 
accustomed to believe ? Or is it not the same with the doctors of the 
church and its most learned ch^mpions^ who read the same texts, turn 
over the same authorities, and discuss the same knotty points through their 
whole lives, only to arrive at opposite conclusions 1 How 'few are shaken 
in their opinions, or have the grace to confess it 1 Shall we then suppose 
them all impostors, and that they keep up tKe farce of a system, of which 
they do not believe a syllable 1 Far from i^ : there may be individual in- 
stances, but the generality are not only sincere but bigots. Those wko 
are unbelievers and hypocrites scarcely know it themselves, or if a moais . 
not quite a knave, what pains will he not take to make a fool of his rea- 
son, that his opinions may tally with his profcissions 1 Is there thein a 
Papist and a Protestant understanding — one prepared to receive the dot- 
itrine of tranisubstantiation ^ni the other to reject it 1 No such tbikig : but 
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in either case the ground of reason is pre-occupied by passion, habit, ex- 
ample — the scales are falsified. Nothing can therefore be more inconse- 
quential than to bring the authority of great names in favor of opinions 
long established and universally received. Cicero's being a Pagan was 
no proof in support of the heathen mythology, but simply of his being born 
in Komcf before the Christian era ; though his lurking scepticism on the 
subject and sneers at the augurs told against it, for this was an acknow- 
ledgement drawn from him in spite of a prevailing prejudice. Sir Isaac 
Newton ,and Napier of Marchiston both wrote on the Apocalypse ; but 
this is neither a ground for a speedy anticipation of the Millennium, nor 
does it invalidate the doctrine of the gravitation of the planets or the theory 
of logarithms. One party would borrow the sanction of these great names 
in suppovt of their wildest and most mystical opinions ; others would ar- 
raign them of folly and weakness for having attended to such subjects at 
all. Neither inference is just. It is a simple question of chronology, or 
of the time when these celebrated mathematicians lived, and of the studies 
and pursuits which were then chiefly in rogue. The wisest man is the 
slave of opinion, except on one or two points on which he strikes out a 
light for himself and holds a torch to the rest of the world. But we are 
disposed to make it out that all opinions are the result of reason, because 
they profess to be so ; and when they are right, that is, when they agree 
with ours, that there can be no alloy of human frailty or perversity in them ; 
the very strength of our prejudice making it pass for pure reason, and 
leading us to attribute any deviation from it to bad faith or some unac- 
countable singularity or infatuation. Alas, poor human nature ! Opinion 
is for the most part only a battle, in which we take part and defend the 
side we have adopted, in the one case or the other, with a view to share 
the honor or the spoil. Few will stand up for a losing cause or have the 
fortitude to adhere to a prescribed opinion ; and when they do, it is not 
always from superior strength of understanding or a disinterested love of 
truth, but from obstinacy and sullenness of temper. To affirm that we do ' 
not cultivate an accquaintance with truth as she presents herself to us in a 
more or less pleasing shape, or is shabbily attired or well-dressed, is as 
much as to say that we do not shut our eyes to the light when^ it dazzles 
us, or withdraw our hands from the fire when it scorclies us. 

" Masterless passion sways us to the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes." 

Are we not averse to believe bad news relating to ourselves — forward; 
enough if it relates to others ? If something is said reflecting on the cha-J- . 
racter of an intimate friend or near relative, how unwilling we are to lend 
an ear to it, how we catch at every excuse or palliating circumstance, and 
hold out against the clearest f>roof, while we instantly believe any idle re- 
port against an enemy, magnify the commonest trifles into crimes, and 
torture the evidence against him to our heart's content ! Do not we 
change our opinion of the same person, and make him out to be black or 
white according to the terms we happen to be on % If we have a favorite 
author, do we not exaggerate his beauties and pass over his defects, and 
nice versa f The human mind (rfays the interested^advocate much oftener 
than the upright and inflexible judge, in the coloring and relief it gives to 
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tke facts brought before it. We believe things not more because they kt^' 
true or probable, than because we desire, or (if the imagination once takes 
that turn) because we dread them. " Pear has more devils than vast bfili 
can hold." The sanguine always hope, the gloomy always despond, from 
temperamenttand not from fore-thought. Do we not disguise the plainest 
facts frooi ourselves if they are disagreeable 1 Do we not flatter ourselrfs 
with Impc^ssibilities ? What girl does not look in the glass to persuade 
herself she is handsome ? What woman ever believes herself old, or 
does not hate to be called so : though she knows the exact year and day 
of her age, the more she tries to keep up the appearance of youth to her- 
self and others ? What lover would ever acknowledge a flaw in the cha* 
racter of his mistress, or would not construe her turning her back on him 
ihto a proof of attachment ? * 

The story of January and May is pat to our purpose; for the credu- 
lity of mankind as to what touches our inclinations has been proverbial in. 
all ages : yet we are told that the mind is palssive in making up these wil- 
ful accounts, and is guided by nothing but the pros and cons of evidfence^ 
Even in action and where we still may determine by proper precaution the , 
event of things, instead of being compelled to shut our eyes to what we 
cannot help, we still are the dupes of the feeling of the moment, and pre- 
fer amusing ourselves with fair appearances to securing more solid betfe-^ 
fits by a sacriflce of Imagination and stubborn Will to Truth. The blindness 
of passion to the most obvious and well known consequences is deplorable. 
There ^eems to be a particular fatality in this respect. Because a thin? is 
in our power till we have committed ourselves, wo appear to dally, to trifle 
with, to make light of it, and to think it will still be in our power after we 
have committed ourselves. Strange perversion of the reasoning faculties, 
which is little short of madness, and which yet is oAe of the constant and 
practical sophisms of human life ! It is as if one would 8^ — I , am in np 
danger from a tremendous machine unless I touch such a spring and there- 
fore I will approach it, I will play with the danger, I will laugh at it, and 
at last in pure sport and wantonness of heart, from my sense of previous 
security, I toill touch it — and there* s an end. While the thing iremains in 
contemplation, we may be said to stand safe and smiling on the brink: as 
soon as we proceecf to action we are drawn into the vortex of passion and 
hurried to our destruction. A person taken up with some one purpose or 
passion is intent only upon that : he drives out the thought of every thing 
but its gratification : in the pursuit of that he is blind to consequences : his 
first object being attained, they all at once, and as if by magic, rush upon 
his mind. The engine recoils, he is caught in his own snare. A servant 
girl, for some pique, or for an angry word, determines, to poison her mis- 
tress. She knows before hand, just as well as she does afterwards, that it 
is at least a hundred chances to one she will be handed if she succeeds, yet 
this has no more effect upon her than if she had never heard of any such 
itiatter. The only idea that occupies her mind and hardens it against every 
other, is that of the affi'ont she has received, and the desire of revenge ; she 
broods over it ; sbe meditates the mode, she is haunted with her scheme 
night and day ; it works like poison ; it grows into a madness, and she can 
have no peace till it is accomplished and off her mind; bat the moment this 
is the case, and her passion is assuaged, fear takes place of hatred, the 
slightest suspicion alarms her with the certainty of her fate from which she 

9 
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before wilfully averted her thoughts ; she runs wildly from the officers be- 
fore they know any thing of the matter ; the gallows stares her in the face, 
aQ4 if none else accuses her, so full is she of her danger and her guilt, that 
she probably betrays herself. She at first would see no consequences to 
result from her crime but the getting rid of a present uneasiness; she now 
sets the very worst. The whole seems to depend on the turn given to the 
imagination, on our immediate disposition to attend to this or £bat view of 
the ssbject, the. evil or the good. As long as our intention is unknown 
to the world, before it breaks out into action, it seems to be deposited in 
our own bosoms, to be a mere feverish dream, and to be left with all its 
consequences under our imaginary control : but no sooner is it realised 
and known to others, than it appears to have escaped from oiir reach, we 
fancy the whole world are up in arms against us, and vengeance is ready to 
pursue and overtake us. So in the pursuit of pleasure, we see only that side 
of the question which we approve : the disagreeable consequences (which 
may take place) make no part of our intention or concern, or of the way- 
Ward exercise of our will : if they should happen we cannot help it ; they 
form an ugly and unwished for contrast to our favorite speculation : wc 
turn our thoughts another way, repeating the old adage quod sic mihi osten- 
du incredulus odL It is a good remark in * Vivian Grey,' that a bankrupt 
walks ^he streets the day before his name is in the Gazette with the same 
erects and confident brow as ever, and only feels the mortification of his 
situation after it becomes known to others. Such is the force of sympathy, 
and its power to take ofi* the edge of internal conviction ! As long as we 
can impose upon the world, we can impose upon ourselves, and trust to 
the fiattering appearances; though we know them to be false. We put off 
the evil day as long as we can, make a jest of it as the certainty becomes 
HiOre painful, and refuse to acknowledge the secret to ourselves till it can 
00 longer be kept from ail the world. . 

In short, we believe just as little or as much as we please of those things 
in which our will can be supposed to interfere ; and it is only by setting 
aside our own interests and inclinations on more general questions that we 
stand any chance of arriving at a fair and rational judgment. Those who 
have the largest hearts have the soundest understandings; and he is the 
truest philosopher who can forget himself This is the reason why phi- 
losophers are often said to be mad, for thinking only of the abstract truth 
and of none of its worldly adjuncts, — it seems like an absence of mind, ot 
as if the devil had got into them ! If belief were not in some degree vol- 
untary, or were grounded entirely on strict evidence and absolute proof, 
every one would be a martyr to his opinions, and we should have no 
power of evading or glossing over those matter-of-fact conclusions for 
which positive vouchers could be produced, however painful these conclu- 
sions might be to our own feelings, or offensive to the prejudices of others. 



ESSAY V. 



PERSONAL POLITICS,* 



" Ay, every mch a king !'* 



Mant persons are surprised at the conduct of Charles X. in pushing 
things to extremities : the wonder would have been, if he had not. All 
the time of the Restoration under a charter, he was employed in think- 
ing how to get rid of that charter, to throw off that incubus,, to conceal that 
juggle, to breathe once more the air of divine right. Till this were done — 
no matter by what delays, afler what length .of time, by what Jesuitical 
professions, by what false oaths, by what stratagems, by what unmasked 
insolence, by what loud menaces, by what violence, by what blood — the 
French monarch (whether Charles or Louis) felt himself " cooped, confin- 
ed, and cabined in, by saucy doubts and fears ;^' but this phantom of a 
constitution once out of the way he would be " himself again." He would 
then first cry Vive la Chart ! without a pang — ^with' his eyes running over, 
and his heart bursting with laughter. If he had a right to be where he 
was, he had a right to be what he was, and what he was born to be. This 
was the first idea instilled into his mind, the lasi he would forget. All else 
was a compromise with circumstances, a base surrender of an inalienable 
claim, a concession extorted under duresse^ so much the more eagerly to 
be retracted, as an appearance of compliance had been the longer and 
more studiously kept up. A throne not founded on inherent right was a 
mockery and insult. All power shared with the people, supposed to be 
derived from them, for which the possessor was accountable to them, held 
during pleasure or good. behavior, was pollution to his thoughts, odious to 
him as the leprosy. Be sure of this, popular right coiled round the sceptre 
of hereditary kings. is like the viper clinging to oqr hands, which we shake 
off with fear and loathing. There is in despots (born and bred) a natural 
and urreconcilable antipathy to the people, and to all obligations to them. 
The very name of freedom is a screech-owl in their ears. They have 
been brought up with the idea that they were entitled to absolute power, 
that there was something in their blood that gave them a) right to it with- 

* Written 'dunng my fallMits last iUnesB, immediately after the Frendi Revolution of 
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out condition or reserve, or being called to account for the use or abuse of 
it ; and they reject with scorn and impatience any thing short of thb» 
They will either be absolute or they will be nothing. The Bourbons for 
centuries had been regarded as the gods of the earth, as a superior race of 
beings, who had a sovereign right to trample on mankind, and crush them ' 
in their wrath or spare them in their mercy. Would Charles X. derogate 
from his ancestors, would he be the degenerate scion of that royal line, to 
wear a tarnished and dishonored crown, to be raised by the shout of a mob^ 
to wait the assent of a Chamber of Deputies^ to owe every thing to the 
people, to be a king on liking and on sufferance,' a sort of state prisoner in 
his own kingdom, shut up and spell-bound in the nick-name of a Constitu- 
tion ? He would as sopn consent to go on all-fours. The latter would 
■ot shock his pride and prejudices more : would not be a greater degra- 
dation in his eyes, or a more total inversion of the order of nature. 

It is not that the successor to a despotic throne will not^ but he cannot 
be the king of a free people : the very supposition is in his mind a contra- 
diction in terms. It is something base and mechanical, not amounting 
even to the rank of a private gentleman who does what he pleases with 
his estate ; and kings consider mankind as their estate. If a herd of 
overloaded asses were to turn against their drivers and demand their lib- 
cjrty and better usage, these could not be more astonished than the Bour- 
bons were when the French people turned against them and demanded 
their rights. Will these sam^ Bourbons, who have been rocked and cra- 
dled in the notion of arbitrary power, and of their own exclusive privileges 
as a separate and sacred race, who have sucked it in with their mother's 
milk, who inherit it in their blood, who have nursed it in exile and in soli- 
tude, and gloated over it once more, since their return, as within their reach 
ever be brought to look Liberty in the face except as a mortal and impH- 
cable foe, or ever give up the hope of removing that obstacle to all that 
they have been or still have a fancied right to be? The last thing that 
they can be convinced of, will be to make them comprehend that they arc 
men. This is a discovery of the last forty years, thut has been forced 
upon them in no very agreeable manner ; by the beheading of more thau 
one of their race, the banishment of the rest, by their long wanderings and 
unwelcomed return to their own country, from whence they have been 
driven twice since — but up to that period they find no such levelling doc- 
trine inscribed either in the records of history or on their crest and coat of 
arms or in the forms of religion or in the ancient laws and institutions of 
the kingdom. Which version will they then believe or turn a deaf ear to : 
that which represents them as God's vicegerents upon earth, or that which ^ 
holds them up as the enemies of the human race and the scoff and outcasts 
of their country 7 Every, the meanest individual has a standard of esti- 
mation in lib own breast, which is, that he is of more importance than all the 
rest of the world put together ; but a king is the only person with respect to 
whom all the rest of the world join or have ever joined in the same conclu- 
sion ; and be assured that having encouraged him in this opinion, lie will do 
every thing in his power to keep them to it till his last gasp. You have 
sworn to a man that he is a god ; this is indeed tho most solemn of com- 
pacts. Any attempt to infringe it, any breath throwing a doubt upon it, is 
treason, rebellion, impiety. Would you be so unjust as to retract the boon, 
he will not be so unjust to himself as to let you. He would sooner suffer 
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fefti deMhirand forfeit t^nty kingdoms than patiently sfubmit to the indig- 
Rity of having his right called in question. It is said, Charles X. is a good- 
natared man : it may be so, and that he would not hurt a fly ; but in that 
quarfel he would shed the blood of millions of men. If he did not do so, be 
would consider himself as dead to honor, a recreant to fame, and a traitot 
to the cause of kings. Touch but that string, the inborn dignity of kings 
and their title to *' solely sovereign sway and masterdom,** and the milk of 
human kindness in the best-natured monarch turns to gall and bitterness. 
Yoii might as well present a naked sword to his breast, as be guilty ofa ■ 
word or look that can bare any other construction than that of implicit 
homage and obedience. There is a spark of pride lurking at the bottoiki 
of his heart, however glozed over By smiles and fair speeches, ever ready 
(with the smallest opposition to his will) to kindle into a flame, and deso- 
late kingdoms^ Let but the voice of freedom speak, and to resist *• shall 
be in him remorse, what bloody work soever" be the consequence. 
Good-natured kings, like good-natured men, are often merely lovers of 
their own ease who give themselves no trouble about other people^s af- 
fairs : but interfere in the slightest point with their convenience, interest, 
or self-love, and a tigress is not more furious in defence of her young. 

While the Royal Guards were massacreing the citizens of Paris, Charles 
X. was partridge-shooting at St. Cloud, to show that the shooting of his sub- 
jects and the shooting of game were equally among the menus plaisirs of roy- 
alty. This is what is meant by mild paternal sway, by the perfection of a 
good-natured monarch, when he orders the destruction of as great a number 
of people as will not do what he pleases, without any discomposure of dress 
or features. Away with such trifling I There is no end of the confusiort and 
mischief occasioned by the application of this mode of arguing from per- 
sonal character and appearances to public measures and principles. If we 
are to believe the fashionable cant on this subject,, a man cannot do a dirty 
action because he wears a clean shirt : he cannot break an oath to a nation, 
because he pays a gambling debt ; and because he is delighted with the uni- 
versal homage that is paid him, With having every luxury and every pomp 
at his disposal, he cannot, under the mask of courtesy and good humor, 
conceal designs against a Constitution, " smile and smile and be a tyrant /" 
Such is the logic of the Times, This paper, '"^ever strong upon the 
stronger side," laughs to scorn the very idea entertained by our " restless 
and mercurial neighbors" (as if the Times had nothing of the tourniquet 
principle in its composition) that so amiable, so well-meaning and prospe- 
rous- a gentleman as Charles X. should nourish an old and inveterate grudge 
against the liberties of his couptry or wish to overturn that happy order 
of things which the Times had so great a share in establishing.. JBut he oio 
sooner verifies the predictions of the French journalists and is tumbled 
from his throne, than the Times with its jolly, swaggering, thrasonical air 
falls upon him and calls him all the vagabonds it can set its tongue^ to. 
We do not see the wit of this, any more than of its assuring us, with una- 
bated confidence, that there is not the least shadow of foundation for the 
apprehensions of those who are perverse enough to think,^ that a Ministry 
that have set up and countenanced the Continental despotisms, and uni- 
formly shown themselves worse than indiflerent to the blood and groans 
of thousands of victims in foreign countries (sacrificed under their guaran- 
tee of the deliverance of mankind) may have an amere-pensee against the 
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lUierliies of their own. We grant the premises of the THmes in either case, 
that the French king was g^od-humored and that the Duk^ has a vacant 
fiice; but these favorable appearances have not prevented a violent ca- 
tastrophe in the one case and may not in the other.. Mr. Brougham a 
Aort time ago, in a speech at a public meeting, gave his hearty approba- 
tion of the late Revolution in France, and clenched his argument by asking 
what fate an English monarch would merit, and probably meet, who acted 
in the same manner as the besotted Charles ; who annulled the liberty of 
the press, who prevented the meeting of the representatives of the people, 
who disfranchised four-fifths of the electors by an arbitrary decree, and 
proposed to reign without law, and raise the taxes without a Parliament ? 
Thh( is not exactly the point at issue. ' A more home question would be, 
what fate a king of England would deserve, not who did or attempted 
all this in his own person, but who fearing to do that, as the next best thing 
and to show which way his inclinations tended, aided and abetted with 
all the might and resources of a people calling itself free, and tried to force 
back upon a neighbouring state^ by a long and cruel war and with the 
ruin of his own subjects, a king like Charles X., who by every act and 
circumstance of his life had shown himself hostile to the welfare and free- 
dom of his country, and whose conduct, if repeated here, would justly in- 
cur the forfeiture of his own crown? It would be "premature,*' in the 
judgment of some, to give an opinion on this subject till after the thing has 
happened, and then it would be neither loyal nor patriotic to condemn tlie 
conduct of our own cabinet ; but we hope at least that the next time the 
English government undertake to force a king upon the French people, 
they will send them a baboon instead of a "Bourbon, as the less insult of the 
two ! — To return to the question of personal politics. Our last king but 
one was a good domestic character ; but this had little or nothing to do 
with the wisdom or folly of his public measures. He might be faithful to 
his conjugal vows, but might put a construction on some clause in his Co- 
][onation-oath fatal to the peace and happiness of a large part of hjs.sub- 

i'ects. He might be an exceedingly well-meaning, moral man, but might 
lave notions instilled into him in early youth respecting the prerogatives 
of the crown and the relation between the sovereign and the people, that 
jQaight not quit him to his latest breath, and might embroil his subjects and 
the world in disastrous wars and controversies during his whole reign. 
Bis son succeeded him without the same reputation for domestic virtue, 
but adopted all the measures of his father's ministers. If the private 
character and the public conduct were to be submitted to the same test, 
this could not have happened. But the late king was cried up for his 
elegant accomplishments, and srs tlie Jine gentleman of his family ; and 
this, with equally sound logic, atoned for the absence of less showy quali- 
ties, and stamped his public proceedings with the character of a wise and 
liberal policy. We are already assured of a fortunate and peaceful reign, 
because the present king looks pleased and good-humored on his accession 
to the crown ; though the smallest cloud in the political horizoii may scat- 
ter the ruddy smiles and overcast the whole prospect. 

Mr. Coleridge complains, somewhere, of politicians who pretend to 
guide the state and yet have ruined their own affairs. Would the author 
of the Ancient Mariner apply the same rule to other things, and affirm 
t(iat no one could.be a p net or a philosopher who had not made his for- 
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tune ? One would suppose, that all the people of sense and worth were 
confessedly on one side of the question in the great disputes in religion or 
politics that have agitated and torn the world in pieces, and all the knaves 
and fools on the other. This is hardly tenable ground. Charles IX., of 
happy memory, was we believe a good tempered man and a most religious 
prince : this did not hinder him from autliorizing the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew and shooting at the Huguenots out of the palace-windows with 
lEiis own hands. This was the prejudice of his time: we have*still certain 
prejudices to contend with in ours, which have nothing to do with the 
iQoks, temper or private character of those who hold them. We wonder 
at the cruelties apd atrocities of religious fanatics in former times, stnd 
would not have them repeated :^ were none of these persecutors honest, 
conscientious men ? , Take any twelve inquisitors : six of them shall be 
angels and the other six scoundrels, yet they will all agree in one unani- 
mous verdict, condemning you or me to the flames for not believing in 
the infaUibility of the Pope. This is the thing to be avoided by all means; 
and not to lose our time in idle discussions about the amiableness of the 
characters of these piouj exterminators, nor in admiring the fineness of their 
countenances, nor the picturesque effect of the scenery and costume, 
Charles X., the gay and gallant Count d'Artois, wears a hair shirt,, is fond 
of partridge-shooting, and wanted to put a yoke on the necks of his sub- 
jects. The last is that on which isssue was joined. Let him go where he . 
chooses, with a handsome pension ; but let him not be sent back again 
(as he was once before) at the expense of millions of lives !* 

* Even then I should not despair. The Revolution of the Three Days was like a 
resurrection from the dead, and showed plainly that liberty too h^s a spirit of life in it ; 
and that the hatred of oppression is " the unquenchable fiame^ the worm that dies not." 
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In the following Essays I shall attempt to give some account of the rise 
and progress of raodern metaphysics, to state the opinions of the principal 
writers who have treated on the suhject, from the time of Lord Bacon to 
the present day, and to examine the arguments hy which they are sup- 
ported. In the first place it will he my object to show what the real con- 
clusions of the most celebrated authors were, and the steps by which they 
arrived at them : to trace the connexion or point out the difference between 
their several systems, as well as to inquire into the peculiar bias and turn 
of their minds, and in what their true strengtli or weakness lay. This will 
undoubtedly be best done by an immediate reference to their works when- 
ever the nature of the subject admits of it, or whenever their mode of rea- 
soning is not so loose and desultory as to render the quotation of particu- 
lar passages a useless as well as endless labor. In the History of English 
Philosophy, of which I published a prospectus some time ago, I intended 
to have gorte regularly through with all the writers of any considerable note 
who fell within the limits of my plan, and to have given a detailed analysis 
of their several subjects and arguments. But this would lead to much 
greater length and minuteness of inquiry than seems consistent with my 
present object, and would besides, I am afraid, prove (what Hobbes, 
speaking of these subjects in general, calls) "but dry discourse." To 
avoid this as much as possible, I shall pass over all those writers who have 
not been distinguished either by the boldness of their opinions or the logi- 
cal precision of their arguments. Indeed I shall confine my atte»tion 
more particularly to those who have made themselves conspicuous by de- 
viating from the beaten track, and who have struck out some original dis- 
covery or brilliant paradox ; whose metaphysical systems trench the clos- 

♦ The following Essays form part of a series of Lectarcs delivered with very great 
eSbei by my father at the Russell Institution, in 1813. I found them with other papers 
in an old hamper which many years ago he stuffed confusedly full of MSS. and odd 
volumes of books, and left in the care of soRie lodging-house people, by whom it was 
thrown into a cellar, so damp that even the covers of some of the books were fast moulder- 
ing when I first looked over the collection. The injury to the MSS. may be imagined. 
Some of the lectures indeed, to my deep remt, are altogether missing, burnt probably, • 
by the isnorant people of tho house ; and I have had the greatest difficulty in preparing 
those which r^mam for the press. They are, however, most valuable— Aote by tht 
Editor. 
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«st on morality« or whose speculations, by the interest as well as novelty 
' attached to them, have become topics of general conversatipn. 

Secondly, besides stating the opinions of others, one principal object 
which I shall have in view will be to act as judge or umpire between them, 
to distinguish, as far as I am able, the boundaries of true and false philoso- 
phy, and to try if I cannot lay the foundation of a system more conforma- 
ble to reason and experience, and, in its practical results at least, approach- 
ing nearer to the common sense of mankind, than the one which has been 
generally received by the most knowing persons who have attended to such 
subjects within the last century ; I mean the material or modem philosophy, 
as it has been called. According to this philosophy, as I understand it, ail 
thought is to be resolved into sensation, all morality into the love of plea- 
sure, and all action into mechanical impulse. These three propositions, 
taken together, embrace almost every question relating to the human mind, 
and in their different ramifications and intersections form a net, not unlike 
that used by the enchanters of old, which, Whosoever has once thrown over 
him, will find all his efforts to escape vain, and his attempts to reason freely 
on any subject in which his own nature is concerned, baffled and con- 
founded in every direction. 

This system, which first rose at the suggestion of Lord Bacon, on the 
ruins of the school-philosophy, has been gradually growing up to its pres- 
ent height ever since, from a wrong interpretation of the word experience^ 
confining it to a knowledge of things without us ; whereas it in fact includes 
^U knowledge relating to objects either within or out of the mind, of which 
we have any direct or positive evidence. We only know that we oiu-selves 
«xist, the most certain of all truths, from the experience of what passes 
within ourselves. Strictly speaking, all other facts of which we are not 
immediately conscious, are so in a secondary and subordinate sense only. 
Physical experience is indeed the foundation and the test of that part of 
philosophy which relates to physical objects : further, physical analogy is 
the only rule by which we can extend and apply our immediate knowledge, 
•or infer the effects to be produced by the different objects around us. But 
to say that physical experiment is either the test or source or guide of that 
other part of philosophy which relates to our internal perceptions, that we 
are to look to external nature for the form, the substance, the color, the 
very life and being of whatever exists in our minds, or that we can only 
infer the laws which regulate the phenomena of the mind from those which 
regulate the phenomena of matter, is to confound two things entirely dis- 
tinct. Our knowledge of m^ntal phenomena from consciousness, reflec- 
tion, or observation of their correspondent signs in others is the true basis 
of me<tayhy<sical inquiry^ as the knowledge of fads, commonly so called, is 
the only solid basis of natural philosophy. 

To aay that the operations of the mind and the operations of matter are 
in reality the same, so th^t we may always make the one opponents of the 
other, is to^ assume the very point in dispute, not only without any evidence, 
but in defiance of every apperance to the qontrary. Lord Bacon was 
undoubtedly a gneat naan^ indeed one of the greatest that have adorned this 
or any other country. He was a man of a clear and active spirit, of a 
most fertile genius, of vast designs, of general knowledge, and of profound 
wisdom. He united the powers of imagination and understanding in a 
glWAter degree t}«n ahnott any^other writer. He was oile of the strongest 
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instances of those men, who by the rare priTilege^ of thcfir natore are at 
once poet» and philosophers, and see; equally into both worlds. The 
school-men and their followers attended to nothing but essences and spe- 
cies, to labored analyses and artificial deductions. They seem to have 
alike disregarded both kinds of experience, that relating to external objects, 
and that relating to the observation of our own internal feelings. From 
the imperfect state of knowledge, they had not a sufficient number of facts 
to guide them in their experimental researches ; and intoxicated with the 
novelty of their vain distinctions, taught by rote, they would be tempted to 
despise the clearest and most obvious suggestions of their own minds. 
Subtile, restless and self-sufficient, they thought that truth >was only made 
to be disputed about, and existed no where but in their demonstrations and 
syllogisms. Hence arose their ' 'logomachy ">— their everlasting word- 
fights, theur sharp debates, their captious, bootless controversies. 

As Lord Bacon expresses it, *' they were made fierce with dark keep- 
ing,'' signifying that their angry and unintelligible contests with one 
another were owing to their not having any distinct objects to engage their 
attention. They built altogether on theh: own whims and fancies, and 
buoyed up by their specific levity, they mounted in their airy dispu- 
tations in endless flights and circles, clamoring like birds of prey, till they 
equally lost sight of truth and nature. This great man therefore intended 
an essential service to philosophy, in wishing to recall the attention to 
facts and * experience' which had been almost entirely neglected ; and 
thus, by incorporating the abstract with the concrete, and general reason- 
ing with individual observation, to give to our conclusions that solidity and 
firmness which they must otherwise always want. He did nothing but 
insist on the necessity of ''experience,' more particularly in natural 
science ; and from the wider field that is open to it there, as well as the 
prodigious success it has met with, this latter application of the word, in 
which it is tantamount to physical experiment, has so far engrossed the 
whole of our attention, that mind has for a good while past been in some 
danger of being overlaid by matter. We run from one error into another ; 
and as we were wrong at first, so in altering our course, we have turned 
about to the opposite extreme. We despised 'experience' altogether 
before ; now we would have nothing but ' experience,' and that of the 
grossest kind. 

We have, it is true, gained much by not consulting the suggestions of 
our own minds in questions wliere they inform us of nothing ; namely, in 
the particular Uws and phenomena of the natural world ; and we have 
hastily concluded, reversing the rule, that the best way to arrive at the 
knowledge of ourselves also, was to lay aside the dictates of our own 
consciousness, thoughts, and feelings, as deceitful and insufficient guides, 
though they are the only means by which we can obtaih the least light 
upon the subject We seem to have resigned the natural use of our 
understandings, and to have given up our own existence as a nonentity. 
We lo(^ for our thoughts and the distinguishing properties of our minds 
in some image of them in matter, as we look to see our faces in a glaas. 
We no longer decide physical problems by logical dilemnas, bat we decidie 
questions of logic by the evidence of the senses. Instead of potting our 
roason and inveniiion to the rack indififerently on all questions, whetlier we 
tiave any preyioiMk knowledge of iimm or not, we have adoptnd die otsiet 
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method of suspending^ the use of our faculties altogether, and settling tediouit 
controversies by means of ^' four champions fierce — ^hot, cohl, noist and, 
dry," who with a few more of the retainers and hangers on of matter, 
determine all questions relating to the nature of man and the limits of the 
human understanding yisry learnedly. That which we seek howeyer« 
namely, the nature of the mind and the laws by which we think, feel, and 
act, we must discover in the mind itself or not at alL The mind has laws, 
powers, and principles of its own, and is not the mere puppet of matter. 
This general bias in favor of mechanical reasoning and physical ezperi* 
ment, which was the consequence of the previous total neglect of them in 
matters where they were strictly necessary, was strengthened by the power- 
ful aid of Hobbes, who was indeed the father of the modern philosophy. 
His strong mind and body appear to have resisted all impressions but those 
which were derived from the downright blows of matter : all his ideas 
seemed to lie like substances* in his brain: what was not a solid, tangible, 
distinct^ palpable object, was to him nothing* The external image pressisid 
so close upon his mind that it destroyed the power of consciousness, and 
left no room for attention to any thing but itself. He was by nature a 
materialist. Locke assisted greatly in giving popularity to the same 
scheme, as well by espousing many of Hobbes's metaphysical principles 
as. by the doubtful resistance which he made to the rest. And it has 
been perfected and has received its last polish and roundness in the hands 
of some French philosophers, as Oondillac and others. It Jias been gen- 
erally supposed that Mr. Locke was the first person who, in his * Essay 
on the Human Understanding' established the modern metaphysical sys- 
tem on a solid and imoioveable basis. This is a great mistake. The 
system, such as it is, existed entire in all its general principles in Hobbes 
before him ; this was never unequivocally or explibitly avowed by the 
author of the ' Essay on the Human Understanding.' Locke merely en- 
deavored to accommodate Hobbes^s leading principle to the more popular 
opinions of the time ; and all that succeeding writers have done to improve 
upon his syst<em, and clear it of inconsistent and extraneous matter, has 
only tended to reduce it back to the purity and simplicity in which it is 
to be found in Hobbes. The immediate and professed object of both 
these writers is indeed the same, namely, to account for our ideas and the 
formation of the human understanding from sensible impressions. But in 
the execution of this design, Mr. Locke has deviated widely and at almost 
every step from his predecessor. This difference would almost unavoida- 
bly arise from the natural character of their minds, which were the most 
opposite conceivable. Hobbes had the utmost reliance on himself, and 
was impatient of the least doubt or contradiction. He saw from the 
beginning to the end of his system. He .is always therefore on firm ground, 
and never once swerves from his object. He is at no pains to remove 
objections, or soften consequences. Granting his first principle, all the 
rest follows of course. There is an air of grandeur in the stern confi-« 
dence with which he stands alone in the world of His own opinions, 
regardless of his contemporaries, and conscious that he is the founder of 
a new race of thinkers. 

Locke, on the other hand, was a man, who without the same comprehen- 
siTO grasp of thought had a greater deference for the opinions of others, 
and was of a much more cautious and circumspect turn of mind. Hie could 
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not but meet with many things in the peremptory assertions of Hobbes 
that must make him pause, that he would be at a loss to reconcile to an at* 
tentive observation of what passed in his own mind, and that would equally 
shock the prevailing notions both of the learned and the ignorant. He was 
therefore led to consider the different objections to the system which had 
been left unanswered and unnoticed, to make a compromise between the 
received doctrines, and the violent paradoxes contained in the ' Leviathan* 
and the * Treatise of Human Nature ;' or to admit these last with so many 
quali&cations, with so much circumlocution and preparation, and after 
such an appearance of the most mature and candid examination, and of 
willingness to be convinced on the other side of the question, as to obvi- 
ate the offensive and harsh effect which accompanies the abrupt dogma- 
tism of the original author. It was perhaps necessary that the opinions of 
Hobbes should undergo this sort of metamorphosis before they could gain a 
hearing : as the direct rays of the sun must be blunted and refracted by 
passing through some denser medium in order to be borne by common eyes. 
So sheathed and softened, their sharp, unpleasant points taken off, his doc- 
trines almost immediately met with a favorable reception, and became 
popular. The general principle being once established without its parti- 
cular consequences, and the public mind assured, it was soon found an easy 
task to point out the inconsistency of Mr. Lockers reasoning in many re- 
spects, and to give a more decided tone to his philosophical system. Berke- 
ley was one of the first who tried the experiment of pushing his principles 
into the verge of paradox on the question of abstract ideas, which he has 
done with admirable dexterity and clearness^ but without going beyond the 
explicitness of Hobbes on the same question. Subsequent writers added 
different chapters to supply the deficiencies of the Essay, which, with scarce- 
ly a single exception, may be found essentially comprised in that institute 
and digest of modern philosophy, our author's ^ Leviatban.' 

In thus giving the praise of originality and force of mind to Hobbes, and 
regarding Locke merely as his follower, I may be thought to venture on 
dangerous ground, or to lay unhallowed hands on a reputation which is dear 
to every lover of truth. But if something is due to fame, something is also 
due to justice. I confess, however, that having brought this charge against 
the *' Essay oil the Human Understanding,' I am bound to make it good in 
the fullest manner; otherwise, I shall be inexcusable. 

What I therefore propose in the remainder of the present Essay is to 
show that Mr. Locke was not really the founder of the modern system of 
philosophy as it respects the human mind ; and I shall think that I have 
sufficiently established this point, if I can make it appear, both that the 
principle itself on which that system rests, and all the striking consequen- 
ces which have been deduced from it, are to be found in the writings of 
Hobbes, more clearly, decidedly, and forcibly expressed than they are in 
the *' Essay on the Human understanding.' When I speak of the principle 
of the modern methphysical system, I mean the assumption that the opera- 
tions of the intellect are only a continuation of the impulses existing in 
matter, or that all the thoughts and conceptions of the mind are nothing 
more nor less than various modifications of the original impressions of 
things on a being endued with sensation or simple perception. This sys- 
tem considers ideas merely as they are caused by external objects, acting 
on the organs of sense, and tries to account for them on that hypothesis 
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solely. It is upon this principle of excluding the understanding as a dis- 
tinct faculty or power from all share in its own operations, that the whole 
of Hobbe's reasoning proceeff. Let us see what he makes of it. 

The first part of the ' Leviathan,' entitled " Of Man," begins in this 
manner: • . 

Chapter I. — Of Sbnse.'^" Concerning the thoughts of man, I will 
consider them, first singly, and afterwards in train, or dependence upon one 
another. Singly, they are every one a representation or appearance of 
some quality or other accident of abody without us ; which is commonly 
called an object : Which object worketh on the eyes, ears, and other parts 
of man's body ; and by diversity of working, produceth diversity of ap- 
pearances. 

" The Original of them all is that which we call Sense : For there is 
no conception in a man's mind which hath not at first, totally or by parts, 
been begotten upon the organs of sense. The rest are derived from that 
original. 

*' The cause of sense is the external body or object which presseth the 
organ proper to each sense, either immediately as in the taste and touch or 
mediately as in seeing, hearing, and smelling: which pressure by the 
mediation of nerves, and other strings and membranes of the body, con- 
tinued inwards to the Brain and Heart, causeth there a resistance or coun- 
ter-pressure, or endeavor of the heart to deliver itself : which endeavor, 
because outward, seemeth to be some /natter without. And this seeming 
or fancy is that which men call sense : and consisteth to the eye, in i. light 
or color figured ; to the ear, in a sound ; to the nostril, in an odor ; to 
the tongue dnd palate, in a savor, and to the rest of the body in heat, cold, 
hardness, softness, and such other qualities, as we discern by feeling. All 
which qualities called sensible are in the object that causeth them but so 
many several motions of the matter by which i^ presseth our organs di- 
versely. Neither in us that are pressed are they any thing else but di- 
vers motions ; for motion produceth nothing but motion. But their ap- 
pearance to us is fancy, the same waking as dreaming. And as pressing, 
rubbing, or striking the eye maketh us fancy a light, and pressing the ear 
produceth a din, so do the bodies also we see or hear produce the same 
by their strong, though unobserved action. For if those colors and sounds 
were in the bodies or objects that cause them, they could not be severed 
from them, as by glasses and in echoes by refiectipn we see they are : 
where we know the thing we see is in one place, the appearance in another, 
and though at some certain distance, the real and very object seems in- 
vested with the fancy it begets in us ; yet still the object is one thing, the 
image or fancy is another. So that sense in all cases is nothing else but 
original fancy ; caused, as I have said, by the pressure, that is, by the mo- 
tion of external thiqgs upon our eyes, ears, and other organs thereunto or- 
dained. 

" But the Philosophy-schools, through all the universities of Christen- 
dom, grounded upon certain texts of Aristotle, teach another doctrine ; 
and say. For the cause of vision, that the thing seen sendeth forth on every 
side a viiible species, (in English) a visible show, apparition^ aspect^ or 
being seen ; the receiving whereof into tho eye, is seeing. And for the 
cause of hearing, that the thing heard sendeth forth an audible species, 
that is, an audible aspect, or audible being seen ; which entering at the 
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ear, niaketh hearing,' Nay, for the cause of understanding also, they sary 
the thing understood sendeth forth an intelliffible species, that is an intel" 
ligible being seen ; which coming into theAinderstanding, makes us un^ 
derstand. I say not this as disapproving the use of universities: but be- 
cause I am to speak hereafter of their, office in a commonwealth, I must 
let you see on all occasions by the way, what things would be amended in 
them ; amongst which the frequency of insignificatut speech is one.^' — 
Leviathan, p. 4. 

Thus far our author. It is evident that in this account' he has laid the 
foundation of Berkeley's ideal system, though he does not seem any where 
to have gone the whole length of that doctrine. He has entered more at 
large into this point in the ' Discourse of Human Nature,* published in 
1640, ten years before the ' Leviathan' ; and as the subject is curious, and 
treated in a very decisive way, I will quote the concluding passage, which 
is a recapitulation of the rest. 

" As color is not inherent in the object, but an effect thereof upon us, 
caused by such motion in the object as hath been described ; so neither is 
sound in the thing we hear, but in ourselves. One manifest sign thereof 
is, that as a man may see, so also he may hear double ,or treble, by multi- 
plication of echoes, which echoes are sounds as well as the original, and 
not being in one and the same place, cannot be inherent in the body that 
maketh them. And to proceed to the rest of the senses, it is apparent 
enough that the smell and taste of the same thing are not the' same to eve- 
ry man, and therefore are*not in the thing smelt or tasted, but in the men. 
So likewise ^he heat we feel from the fire is manifestly in us, and is quite 
different from the heat which is in the fire, for our heat is pleasure or pain, 
according as it is great or moderate ; but in th|B coal there is no such thing. 
By this the fourth and last proposition is proved ; viz. That as in vision, so 
also in conceptions that arise from other senses, the subject of their inher- 
ence is not in the object, but in the sentient. And from hence also it follow 
eth that whatsoever accidents or qualities our senses make us think there be 
in the world, they be not there, but are seeming and apparitions only : the 
thing that really are in' the world without us, are those motions by which 
these seemiugs are caused. And this is the great deception of sense, which 
also is to be by sense corrected : for a sense telleth me when I see directly, 
that the color seemeth to be in the object ; so also sense telleth me when 
I see by reflection, that color is not in the object." — Human Nature^ 
chap, ii, p. 9. 

The second chapter of the * Leviathan' contains an account of the man- 
ner in which our ideas are generated, and is as follows : 

" That when a thing lies still, unless somewhat else stir it, it will lie still 
for ever, is a truth that no man doubts of. But that when a thing is in 
motion, it will eternally be in motion, unless somewhat else stay it, though 
the reason be the same (namely, that nothing can change itself) is not so 
easily assented to. For men measure not only other men, but all other 
things by themselves ; and because they find themselves subject after mo- 
tion to pain and lassitude, think every thing else grows weary of motion, 
and seeks repose of its own accord ; little considering whether it be not 
some other motion wherein that desire of rest they find in themselves con- 
sisteth. From hence it is, that the Schools say, heavy bodies fall down- 
ward out of an appetite to rest, and to conserve their nature in that place 
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which is* most proper for them : ascribing appetite and knowledge of what 
is good for their conservation (whfch is more than man has) to things in- 
animate, absurdly. 

' " When a body is onice in motion, it moveth (unless somthing else hinder 
it) eternally ; dind whatsoever hindereth it, cannot in an instant, but in 
tihie and by degrees qnite extinguish it. And as we sec in the water, 
though the wind cease, the waters give not over rolling for a long time 
after ; so also it happeneth in that motion which is made in the internal 
parts of a man then^ when he sees, hears, &;c. For after the object is re- 
moved, or the eye shut, we still retain an image of the thing seen, though 
more obscure than when we see it. And this is it the Latins call imagi" 
nation^ from the image made in seeing ; and apply the same, though im- 
properly, to all the other senses. But the Greeks call it fancy ; which 
signifies appearance, and is as proper to onei sense, as to another. Ima- 
gination is therefore nothing but decaying sense ; and is found in man and 
many other living creatures, as well sleeping asfwaking. 

" The decay of sense in men waking is an obscuring of it in such man- 
ner as the light of the sun obscureth the light of the stars, which stars do no 
less exercise their virtue by which they are visible in the day than in the 
night. But because amongst many strokes, which our eyes, ears, and other 
otgans receive from external bodies, the predominant only is sensible, 
therefore the light of the sun being predominant, we are not affected with 
the action of the stars. And any object being removed from our eyes, 
though the impression it made in us remain : yet other objects more present 
succeeding, and working on us, the imagination of the past is obscured, 
ai^d made weak ; as the voice of a man is in the noise of the day. From 
whence it follows, that the longer the time is, after the sight or sense of 
any objects the weaker is the imagination. For the continual change of 
man's body destroys in time the parts which in-sense were moved : so that 
distance of time and of place hath one and the same effect in us. For ag 
at a great distance of place, that which we look at appears dim, and with- 
out distinction of the smaller parts, and as voices grow weak and inarticu- 
late, so also after great distance of time, our imagination of the past is 
weak ; and we lose (for example) of cities we have seen many particular 
streets, and of actions, many particular circumstances. This decaying 
sense, when we would express the thing itself (I mean fancy itself) we call 
Imagination, as I said before : biit when we would express the decay, and 
signify that the sense is fading, old and past, it is called Memory, So that 
imagination and memory are but one thing which for divers considerations 
bath divers names. Much memory or memory of many things is called 
Experience. 

^' Again, imagination being only of those things which have been for- 
raeily perceived by sense, either all at once, or by parts at several times^ 
the lotmer (which is the imagining the whole object as it was presented 
to the sense) is simple imaginativn ; as when one imagineth a man or horse 
which he hath seen before. The other is compounded, as when from the 
sight of a man at one time, and of a liorse at another, we conceive in our 
mind a centaur. So when a man compoundeth the image of his own per^ 
iion with the image of the actions of another man ; as when a man con-^ 
eeivi^ himself a Hercalea or an Alexander (which happeneth often to theitt. 
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which are much taken with the reading of Romaunts) it is a compound 
imagination, and properly but a fiction of the mind. 

" There be also other imaginations that rise in roan, (though waking) 
from the great impression made in sense : as from gazing upon the sun, the 
impression leaves an image of the sun before our eyes a long time after ; 
and from being long and vehemently attent upon geometrical figures, a 
man shall in the dark, though awake, have the image of lines and angles 
before his eyes : which kind of fancy hath no particular name : as being a 
thing that doth not commonly fall into men's discourse. 

" The imaginations of them that sleep are those we call diTeams : and 
these also (as all other imaginations) have been before, either totally or by 
parcels in the sense, and because the brain and nerves, which are neces- 
sary organs of sense, are so benumbed in sleep, as not easily to be moved 
by the action of external objects, there can happen in sleep no imagina- 
tion; and therefore no dream but what proceeds from the agitation of the 
inward pans of man's body ; which inward parts, for the connexion they 
have with the brain and other organs, when they be distempered, do keep 
the same in nootion ; whereby the imaginations there formerly made, ap- 
pear as if a man were waking ; saving that the organs of sense being now 
, benumbed, so as there is no new object, which can master and obscure 
them with a more vigorous impression, a dream must needs be more clear 
in this silence of sense, than our waking thoughts. And hence it cometh 
to pass, that it is a hard matter, and by many thought impossible, to dis- 
tinguish exactly between sense and dreaming. For my part, when I con- 
sider that in dreams I do not often, nor constantly think of the same per- 
sons, places, subjects, and actions that I do w^ng ; nor remember so long 
a train of coherent thoughts dreaming, as at other times; and because 
waking I often observe the absurdity of dreams, but never dream of the 
absurdities of my waking thoughts, — I am well satisfied, that being awake, 
I know I dream not ; though when I dream, I think myself awake." — 
Lcmathariy pp. 4, 5, 6. 

The concluding paragraph of this chapter is remarkable. 

" The imagination that is raised in man, or any other creature endued 
with the faculty of imagining, by words or other voluntary signs, is that 
we generally call Understanding : and is common to man and beast. For 
a dog by custom will understand the call or rating of his master, and so 
will many other beasts. That understanding which is peculiar to man, is 
the understanding not only his will, but his conceptions and thoughts, by 
the sequel and contexture of the names of things into affirmations, nega- 
tions, and other forms of speech ; and of this kind o^ understanding I shall 
speak hereafter." — page 8. 

As in the two first chapters Mr. Hobbes endeavors to show that all our 
thoughts, considered singly or in themselves, have their origin in sensa- 
tion, %o in the next chapter, he resolves all their combinations or connex- 
ions one with another into the principle of association, or the coexistence 
of their sensible impressions. 

^* By consequence or train of thoughts,^' he says, '^ I understand that 
succession of one thought to another, which is called (to distinguish it from 
discourse in words) mental diicourte,^^ 

'* When a man thlnketh on any thing whatsoever, his next thought after 
U is not altogether so casual as it seems to be*. Not ever;^ thoqght to every 
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thought succeeds nraifferently^ But as we have no imagination, whereof 
we have not formerly had sense in whole or in parts ; so we have no tran- 
sition from one imagination to another^ whereof we never had the like be* 
fore in our senses. The* reason whereof r» this. All fancies are motions, 
within us, reliques of those made in sense : and those motions that suc- 
ceeded one another, in the sense, continue also together after sense : inso- 
much as the former coming again to take place, and be predominant, tho 
latter followeth, by coherence of the matter moved, in such manner, as- 
water upon a plane table is drawn which way any one part of it is guided 
by the finger. But because in sense to one and the same thing perceived,, 
sometimes one thing, sometimes another succeedeth, it comes to pass in 
time, that in the imagining of any thing, there is no certainty what we shall 
imagine next. Only this is certain, it shall be something that succeeded 
the same before, at one time or another." — page 9. 

The comprehension and precision with which the law of association is. 
here unfolded as the key to every movement of the mind, and as regula- 
ting every wandering thought, cannot%e too much admired ; it is enough 
to say that Hartley, who certainly, understood more of the power of as- 
sociation than any other man, has added^nothing to this short passage,, as 
far as relates to the succession of ideas. He has indeed extended its ap- 
plication in unravelling the fine web of our affections and feelings, by 
showing how one idea transfers the feeling of pleasure or pain to others 
associated with it, which is not here noticed. Whether this principle really 
has all the extent and efficacy ascribed to it by either of these writers will 
be made the "subject of future inquiry. How well our author understood 
the question, and how much it had assumed a consistent aiid systematic 
form in his mind will appear from the instances he brings in illustration of 
this intricate and at the time almost unthought-of subject. 

*' The train of thoughts or mental discourse is of two sorts. The first 
is unguided, wjthout design and inconstant ; wherein there is no passion- 
ate thought to govern and direct those that follow to itself as the end and 
scope of some desire or other passion ; in which caseHhe thoughts are said 
to w^der and seem impertinent one to another as in a dream. Such are 
commonly the thoughts of men, that are not only without company, but 
also without care of any thing : though even then their thoughts are as 
busy as at other times, but without harmony, as the sound which a lute 
out of tune would yield to any man, or in tune to one that could not play. 
And yet in this wild ranging of the mind, a man may ofttimes perceive 
the way of it, and the dependence of one thought upon another. For in a 
discourse of our present civil war, what could seem more impertinent than 
to ask (as one did) what was the value of a Roman penny ? Yet the co- 
herence to me was manifest enough. , For the thoughts of the war intro- 
duced the thought of the delivering up the king to his enemies ; the thought 
of that brought in the thought of the delivering up of Christ ; and that 
again the thought of the thirty pence, which was the price of that treason : 
and thence easily followed that malicious question ; and all this in a mo- 
ment of time ; for thought is quick. 

** The second" [that is the second sort of association] *' is more con- 
stant, as being regulated by some desire, and design. For the impression 
made by such things as we. desire or fear, is strong and permanent, or, if 
U cease for a^time, of quick return ; so strong it is sometimes as to hiodet 
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and break our gleep< From desire ariseth the thoughff f some meatis we 
liave seen produce the like of what we aim at : and from the thought of 
that, the thought of means to that mean, and so continually till we come to 
some beginning within our own power." 

He adds, — " This train of regulated thoughts is of two kinds : one, 
when of an effect imagined, we seek the causes or means that produce it ; 
and this is common to man and beast. The other is wlien imagining any 
thing whatsoever, wo seek all the possible effects that can by it be pro- 
duced : that is to say, we imagine what we can do with it when we have 
it. Of which I*have not at any time seen any sign but in man only ; for 
this is a curiosity hardly incident to the nature of any living creature that 
has no other passion but sensual, such as are hunger, thirst, lust, and 
auger. In sum, the discourse of the mind when it is governed by design, 
is nothing but seeking or the faculty of invention, which the Latins call 
iagacitas and solertia^ a finding out of the causes of some effect, present 
or past ; or of the effects of some present or past cause. Sometimes a 
man desires to know the event of an action ; and then he thinketh of some 
like action past, and the events thereof one afler another ; supposing like 
events will follow like actions. As he that foresees what will become of 
a criminal, re-cons what he has seen follow on the like crime before ; ha- 
ving this order of thoughts, the crime, the of&ccr, the prison, the judge, and 
the gallows, which kind of thoughts is called foresight, and prudence, or 
providence ; and sometimes wisdom ; though such conjecture, through the 
difficulty of observing all circumstances, bo very fallacious. But this is 
certain ; by how much one man has more experience of things past than 
another ; by so much also he is more prudent ; and his expectations the 
seldomer fail him. The present only has a being in nature ; things past 
have a being in the memory only, but things to come have no being at all ; 
the future being but a fiction of the mind, applying the sequels of actions 
past to the actions that are present ; which with most certai^ity is done by 
him that has most experience ; but not with certainty enough, and though 
it be called prudence when the event answereth our expectation, yet in its 
own nature it is but presumption ; for the foresight of things to come, which 
is providence, belongs only to him by whose will they are to come : from 
him only, and supernaturally, proceeds prophecy. The best prophet 
naturally is the best guesser ; and the best guesser, he that is most versed 
and studied in the matters he guesses at ; for he hath- most signs to guess 
by." — page 10. 

After this account he immediately adds, — 

" There is no other act of man's mind that I can remember, naturally 
planted in him, so as to need no other thing to the exercise of it but to be 
born a man, and live with the use of his five senses. Those other facul- 
ties, of which I shall speak by and by, and which seem proper to man 
only, are acquired, and increased by study and industry ; and of most men 
learned by instruction and discipline ; and proceed all from the invention 
of words and speech ; for besides sense and thoughts, and the train of 
thoughts, the mind of man has no other motion, though by the help of 
speech and method, the same faculties may bo improved to such a height, 
as to distinjTuish men from all other living creatures.*' — page 11. 

The conclusion of this chapter in which the author treats of the limits 
of the imagination is too important, and has laid the foundation of too 
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many speculationSf to be passed ovi^r. *^ Wbatsoover we imagine is finite. 
Thoreforo there is no idea, or conception of any thing we call infinite. 
No man can havo in his mind an imago of infinite magnitude ; nor conceive 
infinite swiftness, infinite time, or infioito force, or infinite power. When 
wc say any thing is infinite, we signify only, that we are not ablo to con- 
ceive tho ouds and bounds of tluj thing namod ; having no conception of 
the thing, but of our own inability : and therefore tho name of God is usedi 
not to make us conceive him (for ho is incomprehensible and his greatnew 
and power arc inconceivable) but that wo may honor him. And because ' 
whatsoever we conceive has boon perceived first by sense, either all at 
onco, or by parts, a man can have no thought, representing any thing, not 
subject to sense. 

No man, therefore, can concoivo any thing, but he must conceive it in 
ijonio place, and indued with some determinate magnitudoy and which may 
be divided into parts ; not that any thing is all in this place, and all in 
another place at tho same time ; nor that two or more things can be In 
one and the same place at once : for none of those things ever have, nor 
can be incident to sense ; but are absurd speeches, taken upon credit (with* 
out any signification at all,) from deceived philosophers, and deceived, or 
deceiving schoolmen." — pago 11. 

By the extracts which I shall noxt borrow from his account of language 
and reasoning, it will appear that our author not only threw out the first 
hints of tho modern system, which reduces all reasoning and understand- 
ing to the mechanism of language, but th.it by a very high kind of abstrac- 
tion, he carried it to perfection at once. Tho whole race of plodding 
commemtutors, or dashing paradox-mongers since his time have not ad« 
vanced a step beyond him. I shall give this part somewhat at large, both 
because the question is intricate in itself, and as it will serve as a specimen 
of lus general mode of writing, in which dry sarcasm, keen observation, 
extensive thought, and the most rigid logic conveyed in a concise and 
masterly stylo, are all brought to bear upon tl]0 same object; 

** The invention of printing,*' he says, *' though ingenious compared with 
the invention of letters is no great matter. But who was the first tliat 
found the use of letters, is not known, lie that first brought them into 
(ireece, men say, was Cadmus, the son of Agenor, King of Phoenicia. A 
profitable invention for continuing tho memory of time past, and the con- 
junction of mankind, dispersed into so many and distant regioos of tho 
earth; and withal difijcult, as proceeding from u watchful observation of 
the divers motions of the tongue, palate, lips, and other organs of speech, 
whereby to make as many difToronces of characters to remember them ; 
hut the most noble and profitable invention of all other, was that of speech, 
consisting of names or appellations, and their connections ; whereby men 
register their thoughts, recall them when they are past, and also declare 
thorn one to another for mutual utility and conversation ; without which 
there had been amongst men, neither commonwealth, nor society, nor 
contract, nor peace, no more than amongst lions, bears and wolves. Tho 
first author of speech was God himself, that instructed Adam how to nanfidp 
such creatures as he |)resentcd to Iiis sight ; for tiie scripture goeth no 
farther in this matter. But this was sullicient to direct him to add more 
names as the experience and use of the creatures should give him occa- 
sion ; and to join them in such manner by degrees, as to make himself 
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uaderstoodf and so by succession of time, so much language might be got - 
ten, as he had found use for ; though not so copious as an orator or phi- 
losopher has need of: for I do not find any thing in the scripture, out of 
which, directly or by consequence can be gathered, that Adam was taught 
the names of all figures, numbers, measures, colors, sounds, fancies, rela- 
tions ; much less the names of words and speech, as, general, special, afiirma- 
tive, negative, interrogative, optative, infinitive, all which are useful ; and 
least of all, of entity, intentionality, quiddity, and other insignificant words 
of the school. 

^^ The manner how speech serveth to the remembranco of the conse- 
quence of causes and effects, consisteth in the imposing of names, and tin.- 
connexion of them. Of names, some are proper, and singular to one onl> 
thing ; as Peter ^ John, this man, this tree : and some are common to 
many things ; mem, horse, tree ; every of which though but one name, is 
nevertheless the name of divers particular things -, in respect of all wliich 
together, it is called an universal; there being nothing in the world uni- 
versal but names ; for the things named aro every one of them individual 
and singular. One universal name is imposed on many things for their 
similitude in some quality, or other accident: and whereas a proper name 
bringeth to mind one thing only, universals recal any one of those many. 
By this imposition of names, some of larger, some of stricter signification, 
we turn the reckoning of the consequences of things imagined in the mind, 
into a reckoning of the consequences of appellations. 

For example : a man that hath no use of speech at all, that is born and 
remains perfectly deaf and dumb, if he set before his eyes a triangle, and 
by it two right angles (such as are the corners of a square figurc,)*he may 
by meditation compare and find, that the three angles of that triangle are 
equal to those two right angles that stand by it : but if another triangle 
be shown him different in shape from the former, he cannot know without 
a new labor,, whether the three angles of that also be equal to the same. 
But he that hath the use of words, when he observes that such equality 
was conse<|uent, not to the length of the sides, nor to any other particulai 
thing in his triangle but only to this, that the sides were straight, and the 
angles three, and that was aJl for which he named it a triangle, will boldly 
conclude universally that such equality of angles is in all triangles whatso- 
ever, and register his invention in these general terms : every triangii* 
hath its three angles equal to two right angles. And thus the consequence 
found in one particular, comes to bo registered and remembered as an 
universal rule ; discharges our mental reckoning of time and place ; de- 
livers us from all labor of the mind, saving the first, and makes that which 
was found true here, and now, to be true in all times and places. But 
the use of words in registering our thoughts, is in nothing so evident as in 
numbering. A natural fool ihat could never learn by heart the order of 
numeral words, as one, two, and three, may observe every stroke of the 
clock, and nod to it, or say one, one ; but can never know what hour it 
strikes. And it seems, there was a time when those names of numbers 
Fere not in use, and men were fain to apply their fingers of one or both 
hands to those things they desire to keep account of ; and that thence it 
proceeds, that now our numeral words are but ten, in any nation, and in 
some but five, and then they begin asain. And ho that can tell ten, if he 
recite them out of order, will lose himself, and not know when ho hath. 
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done : much less will he be able to add, and snbstract, and perforia all 
other operations of arithmetic. So that without words there i^ no possi- 
bility of reckoning of numbers ; much less of magnitudes, of swiftness, ^ 
force, and other things, the reckoning whereof is necessary to the beings 
or well-being of mankind.** — Leviathan^ chap, iv., pp. 12, 14. 

The isame train of reasoning occurs in the ' Discourse of Human Na** 
ture,' with some variation in the expression. 

*' By the advantage of names it is that we are capable of science, which 
beasts for want of them are not ; nor man, without the use of them'; for 
as a beast misseth not one or two out of her many young ones, for want 
of those names or order, one, two^ and three^ and which wo call number ; 
so neither would a man without repeating orally or mentally those words of 
number, known how many pieces of money or other things lie before hiuL. 
Seeing there be many conceptions of one and the same thing, and that for 
every conception we give it a several name, it folio weth that for one and 
the sam^ thing, we have many names or attributes ; as to the same man: 
we give the appellations of just, valiant, strong, comely, S^c. And again, 
because from divers things we receive like conceptions, many things must 
needs have the same appellations : as to all things we see we give the name 
of visible. Those names we give to many, are called universal to them 
all : as the name of man to every particular of mankind. Such appella- 
tions as w^e give to one only thing, we call individual, or singular ; as 
Socrates and other proper names, or by circumlocution. He that writ the 
Iliads, for Homer. 

^* The universality of one name to many things hath been the cause that 
men think the ^Aing5 are themselves universal: and so seriously contend 
that besides Peter and John, and all the rest of the men that are, have 
been, or shall be in the world, there is yet something else that we call man> 
viz. Man in general, deceiving themselves by taking the universal or 
general appellation for the thing it signifieth. For if one should desire the 
painter to make him the picture of a man, which is as much as to say of 
a man in general, he meaneth no more but that the painter should choose 
what man he pleaseth to draw, which must needs be some of them that 
arc or have been or may be, none of which are universal. But when we 
would have him to draw the picture of the king or any particular person, 
he limiteth the painter to that one person he chooseth. It is plain there- 
fore, there is nothing universal but names, which ate therefore called Inde- 
finite, because we limit them not ourselves, but leave them to be applied 
by the hearer : whereas a singular name is limited and restrained to one 
of the many things it signiiieth, as when we say. This man, pointing to 
him, or giving him his proper name, or in some such way."— jBTttwan iVa- 
ture, chap. v. pp., 25, 26. ' 

We shall have occasion to see, in the course of this inquiry, how exactly 
Berkeley's account of ^ process of abstraction, in contradiction to Locked 
opinion, corresponds in every particular with this passage of our author. 
To return to his account of truth, reason, ^c. 

'' When two names are joined together into a consequence or affirma- 
tion, by the help of this little verb, is, as thus : a man is a living creature ; 
if the latter name, living creature, signify all that the former natine, man^ 
signifieth, then the affirmation or consequence is true : otherwise false. 
For True and False are attributes of speech, not of things. And where 
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speech is not, there is neither truth nor falsehood. Error there may be, 
as when we expect that which shall not be, or suspect what has not been . 
but in neither case can a man be charged with untruth. 

" Seeing, then, that truth consisteth in the righi ordering of names in 
our affirmations, a man that seeketh precise truth had need to remember 
What every name he uses stands for, and to place it accordingly : or else 
he will find himself entangled in words, as a bird in lime-twigs. And 
therefore in Geometry, which is the only science that it has pleased God 
hitherto to bestow on mankind, men begin at settling the significations of 
their words, which settling of significations they call definitions, %nd place 
them in the beginning of their reckoning. By this it appears how neces- 
sary it is for any man that aspires to true knowledge to [examine the defi- 
nitions of former authors, and either to correct them when they are negli- 
gently set down, or to make them himself. For the errors of definition 
multiply themselves according as the reckoning proceeds ; and lead men 
into absurdities which they at last see, but cannot avoid without reckoning 
anew from the beginning. From whence it happens that they which trust 
to books do as they that cast up many little sums into a greater, without 
considering whether those little sums were rightly cast up or not, and at 
last finding the error visible, and not mistrusting their first grounds, know 
not which way to clear themselves, but spend time in fluttering over their 
books, as birds that entering by the chimney, and finding themselves en- 
closed in a chamber, flutter at the false light of a glass window, for want of 
wit to consider which way they came in. So that in the right definition of 
names, lies the first use of speech, which is the acquisition of science, n§3i 
in wrong or no definitions lies the first abuse, from which proceed all false 
and senseless tenets ; which make them that take their instruction from the 
authority of books and not from their own meditations, to be as much be- 
low the condition of ignorant men, as men endued with true science arc- 
above it. For between true science and erroneous doctrines, ignorance is 
in the middle. Natural sense and imagination are not subject to absurdity. 
Nature itself cannot err; and as men abound in copiousness of language, 
so they become more wise or more mad than ordinary. Nor is it possible 
without letters for any man to become either excellently wise or, unless 
his memory be hurt by disease or ill constitution of organs, excellently 
foolish. For words iire wise men's counters, they do but reckon by them : 
but they are the money of fools, that value thism by the authority of an 
Aristotle, a Cicero, a Thomas Aquinas, or any other doctor whatsoever. 

^^ Subject to names is whatsoever can enter into, or be considered in an 
account, and be added one thing to another to make a sum, or subtracted 
one from another and leave a remainder. The Latins called accounts of 
money rationes^ and acfcounting, ratiocination and that which we in'bills or 
books of accounts call items, they call nomina, or names ; and thence it 
seems to proceed tliat they extended the word ratiiko the faculty of reck- 
oning in all other things. The Greeks have but one word ^oyr for both 
speech and reason, not that they thought there was no speech without rea- 
son, but no reason without speech : and the act of reasoning they call syl- 
logism, which signifieth summing up (or putting together) the consequences 
of one saying to another. For reason is nothing but reckoning (that is» 
adding and subtracting) of the consequences of general names agreed upon 
for the marking and iignifying of our thoughts ; I say marking Uiem, wheit 
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^e reckon by ourselves, and signifying them, when we demonstrate or ap- 
prove our reckonings to other men. 

^^ And as in arithmetic, unpractised men must, and professors them- 
selves may, often err, and cast up false, so also in any other subject of rear 
soning, the ablest, most attentive, and most practised men may deceive 
themselves, and infer false conclusions : not but that reason itself is always 
light reason, as well as arithmetic is a certain and infallible art. But no 
cue man's reason, nor the reason of any number of men makes the cer« 
tainty : no more than an account is therefore well cast up, because a great 
many men have unanimously approved it, and, therefore, as when there is 
a controversy in an account, the parties must by their own accord set up 
for riglit reason the reason of some arbitrator or judge, so it is in all de* 
bates of what kind soever : and when men that think themselves wiser 
than all others, clamor and demand right reason for judge, yet seek no 
more but that things should be determined by no other racn*s reason but 
their own, it is as intolerable in the society of men as it is in play, after 
trump is turned, to use for trump on every occasion that suit whereof 
they have most in their hand. For they do nothing else that will liave 
every of their passions, as it comes to bear sway in them, to be taken for 
right reason, and that iii their own controversies, betraying their want of 
right reason by the claim they lay to it. 

*' When a man reckons without the use of words, which may be done 
in particular things (as when upon the sight of any one thing, we conjec- 
ture what was likely to have preceded, or is likely to follow upon it), if that 
which he thought likely to have preceded it, hath not preceded it, this is 
called error, to which even the most prudent men are subject. But when 
wc reason in words of general signification, and fall upon a general infer? 
once which is false, though it be commonly called error, it is indeed an 
absurdity or senseless speech. For error is but a deception in presuming 
that somewhat is past, or to come of which, though it were (lot past, or not 
to come, yet there was no impossibility discoverable. But when we m£^e 
a general assertion, unless it be a true one, the possibility of it is inconceiv- 
able. And words whereby we conceive nothing but the sound, are those 
we call absurd, insignificant, and nonsense. And, therefore, if a man 
should talk to me .of a round quadrangle, or accidents of bread in cheese^ 
or immaterial substances, or of a free subject, a free taill, or any fret but 
free from being hindered by opposition ; I should not say he were in an 
error, but that his words were without meaning, that is to say, absurd." — 
Chap. iv. v., pp. 15, 18. &C. 

The account of the passions and affections which follows next in order, 
is the same in almost every particular as that which is given in modern trea- 
tises on tiiis subject, except^ that Mr. Hobbes seems to make curiosity or 
the desire of knowledge an original passion of the mind, peculiar to man. 
From thb part I shall only quote two passages, and then proceed to his 
treatise on the * Doctrine of Necessity,' which will conclude my account of . 
this author. 

The first passage is the one from which Locke has copied his famous 
definition of the difference between wit and judgment. After observing 
(Chap, vii.) that the difference of men's talents does not depend on natural 
capacity, which, he says, is nothing else but sense, wherein men differ so 
little from one another, or from brutes,' that it is not worth the reckoning, 
he goes on : 
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^* This difierence of quickness in imagining is caused by the difference 
of men's passions, that love and dislike, some one thing, some another, and 
therefore some men^s thoughts run one way, some another, and are 
held to and obsenre difierentiy the things that pass through their imagina- 
tion. And whereas in this succession of thoughts there is nothing to ob- 
serve in the things they think on, but either in what they be like one 
another or in what they be unlike — those that observe their similitudes, in 
case they be such as are but rarely observed by others, are said to have a 
good wit, by which is meant on this occasion a good fancy. But they that 
observe their differences and dissimilitudes, which is called distinguishing 
and discerning and judging between thing and thing, in case such discern- 
ing be not easy, are said to have a good judgment : and particularly, iA 
matter of conversation and business, wherein times, places, and persons 
are to be discerned, this virtue is called discretion. The former, that is, 
fancy, without the help of judgment, is not commended for a virtue, but 
the latter which is judgment or discretion, is commended for itself, without 
the help of fancy. — "p. 82. This definition, which Locke took entire from 
our author without acknowledgment, and which has been so often referred 
to, is evidently false, for as Harris, the author of ' Hermes,' has very well 
observed, the finding out the equality of the three angles of a triangle to 
two right ones would upon the principle here stated, be a piece of wit in- 
stead of an act of the understanding or judgment, and * Euclid's Elements' 
a collection of epigrams.* The other passages which I proposed to quote 
chiefly as an instance of our author's frower of imagination, is as follows. 
In speaking of the degrees of madness, as in fanatics and others, he says : 

'' Though the effect of folly in them that are possessed of an opinion 
of being inspired be not always visible in one man, by any very extrava- 
gant action that proceedeth from such passion, yet when many of them 
conspire together, the rage of the whole multitude is visible enough. For 
what greater argument of madness can there be than to clamor, strike, 
and throw stones at our best friends ? Yot this is somewhat less than 
such a multitude will do. f^or they will clamor, fight against, and destroy 
those, by whom, all their lifetime before, they have been protected and 
secured from injury. And if this be madness in the multitude, it is the 
same in every particular man. For as in the midst of the slsa, though a 
man perceive no sound of that part of the water next him, yet he is well 
assured that part contributes as much to the roaring of the sea as any 
other part of the same quantity, so also though we perceive no great 
unquietness in one or two men, yet we may be well assured that their 

* The passage in Locke is as follows : 

*^ If in navtng our ideas in the memory ready at hand, consists quickness of parts, in 
this of having them unconfusod and bcmg able nicely to distinguish one thing from 
another, where there is but the least difference, consists in a great measure the exactness 
of judgment and clearness of reason, which is to be observed in one man above another 
And hence perhaps may be given some reason of that common observation that men who 
have a great deal of wit ana prompt memories, have not always the clearest judgment, 
or deepest reason. For wit lyin^ most in the assemblage of ideas, and putting them to- 
gether wiih quickness and variety, wherein can be found any resemblance or congruity, 
thereby to make up pleasant pictures and agreeable visions in the fancy ; judgment on 
the cotitrary lies quite on the other side, in separating carciull}^ one from another ideas 
wherein can he fo<<i.d the least difference, thereby to avoid being misled by similitude 
and by affinity to take one thing for another.'' — Lookers Essay, voC i. p. 143. 
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singular passions are parts of the seditious roaring of a troubled nation.*^ 
Even Mr. Burke did not disdain to borrow one of Hobbes* images. The 
author of the * Leviathan' compares those who attempt to reform a decay- 
ed commonwealth to '* the foolish daughters of Pelias who desiring to renew 
the youth of their decrepit father did by the counsel of Medea, cut him in 
pieces and boil him, together with strange herbs, but made not of him a 
new man.'* 

I think this is better expressed than the same allusion in Burke, which 
is I dare say well known to my readers. 

I shall not here enter into the doctrine of Liberty an4 Necessity, which 
Hobbes has stated with great force and precision as a general question of 
cause and effect, and without any particular reference to his mechanical 
theory of the mind, as I shall fully investigate this subject in my next 
Essay. . 

I have thus taken a review of the metaphysical writings of Hobbes, as 
far as was necessary to establish what I at first proposed^ namely, the 
general conformity, and almost entire coincidence between his opinions, 
and the principles of the modern system of philosophy^. The praise of 
originality at least, of boldness and vigor of mind, belongs to him. The 
strength of reason which his application of a general principle to explain 
almost all the phenomena of human nature implies, can hardly be surpassed. 
The truth of the systexi^ is another question, which I shall hereafter pro- 
ceed to consider. 

I will first, however, distinctly enumerate the leading principles of this 
philosophy, as they are to be found in Hobbes, and in the latest writers of 
the same School. They are, I conceive, as follows : 

1. That all our ideas are derived from external objects, by means of the 
senses alone. 

2. That as nothing exists out of the mind but matter and motion, so it 
is itself with all its operations nothing but matter and motion. 

8. That thoughts .are single, or that we can think of only one object at 
a time. In other words, that there is no comprehensive power or faculty 
of understanding in the mind. 

4. That we have no general or abstract ideas. 

5. That the only principle of connexion between one thought and 
another is association, or their previous connexion in sense. 

6. That reason and understanding depend entirely on the mechanism 
of language. 

7 and 8. That the sense of pleasure and pain is the* sole spring of ac- 
tion, and self-interest the source of all our affections. 

9. That the mind acts from a mechanical or physical necessity, over 
which it has no control, and consequently is not a moral or accountable 
agent. — The manner of stating and reasoning upon this point is the only 
circumstance of importance in which modern writers differ from Hobbes. 

10. That there is no difference in the natural capacities of men, the 
mind being originally passive to all impressions alike, and beconiing what- 
ever it is from circumstances. 

All of these positions it is my intention to oppose to the utmost of my 
ability. Except the first, they are most or all of them either denied or 
doubtfully admitted by Locke. And as it is his admission of the first 
principle which has opened a door, directly or indirectly, to all the rest. 
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I shall devote the Essay next but one to an examination of the account 
which he gives of the origin of our ideas from sensation. 

It may perhaps be thought, that the neglect into which Hobbes's meta- 
physical opinions have fallen was originally owing to the obloquy excited 
by the misanthropy apd despotical tendency of hb political writings. But 
it seems to me that he has been almost as hardly dealt with in the one case 
as in the other. 

As to his principles of government, this may at least be said for them, 
that they are in form and appearance very much the same with those de- 
tailed long after in Rousseau's * Social Contract,' and evidently suggested 
the plan of that work, which has never been considered as a defence of 
tyranny. The author indeed requires an absolute submission in the sub- 
ject to the laws, but then it is to be in consequence of his own consent to 
obey them. Every man is at least supposed to be his own lawgiver. 

Secondly as to the misanthropy with which he is charged, for having 
made fear the actual foundation and cement of civil society, he has I think 
made his own apology very satisfactorily in these words ; 

" It may seem strange to some man that hath not well weighed these 
things, that nature should thus dissociate and render men apt to invade and 
destroy one another; and he may therefore, not. trusting to the inference 
made from the passions, desire perhaps to have the same confirmed by 
. experience. Let him therefore consider with hin^slf — when taking a jour- 
ney he arms himself and seeks to go well accompanied ; when going to 
sleep he locks his doors ; when even in his house, he locks his chests, and 
•this when he knows there be laws and public officers, armed to revenge 
• all injuries that shall be done him ; — what opinion I say, he has of his fel- 
low subjects when he rides armed, of his fellow citizens when he locks his 
doors, and of his children and servants, when he locks his chests. Does 
he not then accuse mankind as much by his actions as I do by my words ? 
Yet neither of us accuse man's nature in it." — Leviathan, p. 62. 

It is true the bond of civil government according to his account is very 
different from Burke's ^^soft collar of social esteem,'*^ and takes away the 
sentimental part of politics. But I confess I see nothing liberal in this 
" order of thoughts," as Hobbes elsewhere expresses it, " the crime, the 
officer, the prison, the judge and the gallows," whiclr is nevertheless a 
good description of the nature and end of political institutions. 

The true reason of the fate which this author's writings met with was 
that his views of things were too original and comprehensive to be imme- 
diately understood, without passing through the several successive genera- 
tions of commentators and interpreters. Ignorance of another's meaning 
is a sufficient cause of fear, and fear produces hatred : hence arose the 
rancor and suspicion of his adversaries, who, to quote some fine lines of 
Spenser, 

-r— " Stood all astonished like a sort of steers 
'Mongst whom sorhe beast of strange and foreign race 
Unwares is chanced, far straying from his peers : 
So did tlieir ghastly gaze betray their hidden fears." 
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ESSAY VII. 



ON LIBERTY AND NECESSITY, 



In this Essay I shall give the best account I can of the question con- 
cerning liberty and necessity from the writings of others, and afterwards 
add a few remarks of my own on the explanation of the terms employed 
in this controversy. Of Mr. Hobbes' discourse on this subject, I should 
be nearly disposed to say with Gassendi, when another work of his, * De 
Cive,' was presented to him, " This treatise, though small in bulk, is in 
my judgment the very marrow of philosophy.*" In order to give a clear 
and satisfactory view of the question, I shall be obliged to repeat some 
things I have before stated, for which the importance of the subject as 
well as other circumstances will, I hope be a sufficient excuse. 

The doctrine of necessity is stated by this author with great force and 
precision as a general question of cause and effect, and with scarcely any 
particular reference to his mechanical theory of the mind. From this 
naked simple view of the matter, I cannot consistently with truth withhold 
my full and entire assent. The ground-work the pure basis of the doc- 
trine is in my opinion incontestible ; it cannot be denied without overturning 
all the rules of science, as well as the plainest dictates of the understand- 
ing : whoever it attacks there in its strong hold, will only injure the cause he 
espouses. It is that rock upon which whoever falls will be dashed to 
pieces. But though I cannot pretend to undermine the foundation,- yet I 
may attempt to shake some parts of the superstructure, and to clear away 
the crust of materialism which has grown over it. In my opinion, the rep- 
resentations which have commonly been given of the subject by the wri- 
ters on both sides of the argument are almost equally erroneous, and their 
opposite conclusions built on an equal misconception of the true principle 
of necessity. By the principle of moral or philosophical necessity il( meant 
then that the mind is invariably governed by certain laws which determine 
all its operations ; or in other words, that the regular succession of cause 
and effect is not confined to mere matter, while the impulses of the win 
are left quite unaccounted for, self-caused, perfectly contingent and fan- 
tastical. 

We in general attribute those things to chance the causes of which ve 
do not understand, both in mind and matter. But as there is a greater 
Latitude and inconstancy in the one than in the other, insomuch ^t we 
ean hardly ever predict with certainty the effect of particular motives on 
the mind, the opinion of chance, arbitrary inclination, or self^etermina* 
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tion had gained much deeper root with respect to the other operations of 
mind than to those of matter. The fallacy of this opinion Hobbes has ex- 
posed in a masterly, and I think unanswerable manner, and without run- 
ning into those paradoxical conclusions from the first position which later 
necessarians have. deduced from it. He affirms that necessity is perfectly 
consistent with human liberty ; that is, that the iDost strict and inviolable 
connexion of cause and effect does not prevent the full, free, and unre- 
strained development of certain powers in the agent, or take away the dis- 
tinction between the nature of virtue and vice, praise and blame, reward 
and punishfnent, but is the foundation of all moral reasoning. Except Dr. 
Jonathan Edwards, he is the only professed necessarian that I know of 
who nas not been led, by the customary use of language, to quit the ori- 
ginal definition of the term, and to slide from a philosophical into a vulgar 
and practical necessity. But I will state his reasoning in his own words, 
which are the best. They are as follows : 

" My opinion about Liberty and Necessity. 

*' Firsts I conceive that when it cometh into a man's mind to do or not 
to do some certain action, if he have no time to deliberate, the doing it or 
abstaining necessarily follows the present thought he hath of the good or 
evil consequence thereof to himself; as, for example, in sudden anger the 
action shall follow the thought of revenge ; in sudden fear, the thought of 
escape ; also when a man hath time to deliberate, but deliberateth not, 
because never any thing appeared that could make him doubt of the con- 
sequence, the action follows his opinion of the goodness or harm of it. 
These actions I call voluntary, because those actions that follow imme' 
diately the last appetite are voluntary, are here : where is only one appe- 
tite that one is the last. 

Secondly^ I .conceive when a man deliberates whether he shall do a. 
thing or not do it, that he *does nothing else but consider whether it be 
better for himself to do it or not to do it ; and to consider an action, is to 
imagine the consequences of it both good and evil ; from whence is to be 
inferred, that deliberation is nothing else but alternate imagination of the 
good and evil sequels of an action, or (which is the same thing) alternate 
hope and fear, or alternate appetite to do or quit the action of which he 
deliberateth. 

Thirdly^ I conceive that in all deliberations, that is to say, in all alter- 
nate succession of contrary appetites, the* last is that which we call the 
will, and is immediately next before the doing of the action, or next before 
the doing of it become impossible. All other appetites to do, and to quit, 
that come upon a man during his deliberations, are called intentions, and 
inclinations, but not wills, there being but one will, which also in this case 
may be called the last will, though the intentions change oflcn. 

Fourthly^ I conceive that those actions which a man is said to do upon 
deliberation, are said to be voluntary, and done upon choice and election, 
so that voluntary action, and action proceeding from election is the same 
thing ; and that of a voluntary agent, it is all one to say, he is free, and to 
say, he hath BOt made an end of deliberating. 

Fifthly^ I conceive liberty to be rightly defined in this manner : liberty ' 
is the absence of all the impediments to action that are not contained in 
the nature and intrinsical quality of the agent, as for example, the water 
~ to descend freelyi or to ha^yt liberty to detcend by the obaoAel o:C 
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the river, because there is no impediment that way, but not across, because 
the banks are impediments, and though the water cannot ascend, yet men 
never say it wants the liberty to ascend, but the faculty or power, because 
the impediment is in the nature of the water, and intrinsical. So also we 
say, he that is tied, wants the liberty to go, because the impediment is not 
in him, but in his ban^s ; whereas we say not so of him that is sick or 
lame, because the impediment is in himself. 

Sixthly^ I conceive that nothing taketh beginning from itself, but from 
the action of some other immediate agent without itself. And that there- 
fore, when first a man hath an appetite or will to something, to which imi- 
mediatoly before he had no appetite nor will,'the cause of his will, is not 
the will itself, but something else not in his own disposing ; so that whereas 
it is out of controversy, that of voluntary actions the will is the necessary 
cause, and by this which is said, the will is also caused by other things 
whereof it disposeth not, it foUoweth, that voluntary actions have all of 
them necessary causes, and thei^efore are necessitated. 

Seventkly^ I hold that to be a sufficient cause, to which nothing is want- 
ing that is needful to the producing of the effect. The same also is a ne- 
cessary cause. For if it be possible that a sufficient cause shall not bring 
forth the effect, then there wanteth somewhat which was needful to the pro- 
ducing of it, and so the cause was not sufficient ; but if it be impossible 
that a sufficient cause should not produce the effect, then is a sufficient 
cause a necessary cause (for that is said to produce an effect necessarily 
that cannot but produce it ;) hence it is manifest, that whatsoever is pro- 
duced, is produced necessarily : for whatsoever is produced hath hai a ' 
sufficient cause to produce it, or else it had* not been; and therefore klso . 
voluntary actions necessitated. 

*' Lastly^ I hold that the ordinary definition of a free agent, namely, 
that a free agent is that, which, when all things are present which are 
needful to produce the effect, can nevertheless not produce it, implies a 
contradiction, and is nonsense ; being as much asto say, the cause may 
be sufficient, that is to say necessary, and yet the effect shall not follow. 

" My Reasons. — For the first five points, wherein it is explicated- — 
1. what spontaneity is ; 2. what deliberation is ; 3. what will, propension 
and appetite are ; 4. what a free-agent is ; and 5. what liberty is; there 
can no other proof be offered but every man's own experience, by reflec- 
tion on himself, and remembering what he himself meaneth when he saith 
an action is spontaneous : a man deliberates : such is his will: that agent 
or that action is free. Now he that reflecteth so on himself, cannot but be 
satisfied, that deliberation is the consideration of the good or evil sequels 
of an action to come ; that by spontaneity is meant inconsiderate action 
(or else nothing is meant by it) ; that will is the last act of our delibera- 
tion ; that a free-agent is he that can do if he will, and forbear if he will ; 
and that liberty is the absence of external impediments. But, to those that 
out of custom speak not what they conceive, but what they hear, and are 
not able, or will not take the pains to consider what they think when they 
hear such words, no argument can be sufficient ; because experience and 
matter of fact is not verified by. other men's arguments, but by every man's 
own sense and memory. For example, how can it be proved that to love 
a thing and to think it good is all one, to a man that hath not marked his 
own meaning by those words ? or how can it be proved that eternity is not 

11* 
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mine starts to a man that says those words by custom, and never considers 
how he can conceive the thing in his mind ? Also the sixth point, that a 
man cannot imagine any thing lo begin without a cause, can no other way 
be made known, but by trying how he can imagine it 5 but if he try, he 
shall find as much reason (if there be no cause of the thing) to conceive it 
should begin at one time as another, that he hatHeqckal reason to think it 
should begin at all times, which is impossible, and therefore he must think 
there was some special caase why it began then, rather than sooner or 
)ater, or else that it began never, but was eternal. 

" For the seventh pointy which is, that all events have necessary causes, 
it is there proved in that they have sufficient causes. Further, let us in 
this place also suppose any event never so casual, as the throwing (for ex- 
ample) * ames ace* upon a pair of dice,, and see if it must not have been 
necessary before it was thrown. For seeing it was thrown, it had a be- 
ginning, and consequently a sufficient cause to produce it, consisting partly 
jn the dice, partly in outward things, as the posture of the parts of the 
hand, the measure of force applied by the caster, the posture of the parts 
of the table, and the like. In sum, there was nothipg wanting which was 
necessarily requisite to the producing of that particular cast, and conse- 
quently the cast was necessarily thrown ; for if it had not been thrown, 
there had wanted somewhat requisite to the throwing of it, and so the 
cause had not been sufficient. In the like manner it may be proved that 
every other accident, how contingent soever it seems, or how voluntary 
soever it be, is produced necessarily. The same may be proved also in 
this manner. Let the case be^ put, for example, of the weather : 'tis neces- 
sary that to-morrow it shall rain or not rain. If, therefore, it be not 
necessary it shall rain, it is necessary it shall not rain, otherwise there is no 
necessity that the proposition, it shall rain or not rain, should be true. I 
know there b^ some that say, it may necessarily be true that one * of the 
two shall come to pass, but not, singly that it shall rain, or that it shall not 
rain, which is as much aato say, one of them is necessary, yet neither of 
them is necessary ; and therefore to seem to avoid that absurdity, they 
make a distinction, that neither of them is true determinate, but indeter- 
minaie, which distinction either si^ifies no more but this, one of them is 
true, but we know not which, and so the necessity remains^ though we 
know it not ; or if the meaning of the distinction be not that, it hath no 
meaning, and they might as well have said, one of them is true titirke, but 
neither of them, /M2?a/M/icc. 

*' The last thing in which also consisteth the whole controversy, namely, 
that there is no such thing as an agent, which when all things requisite to 
action are present, can nevertheless forbear to produce it ; or (which is all 
one) that there is no such thing as freedom from necessity, is easily infer- 
red from that which hath been before alleged. For if it be an agent it 
can work, and if it work there is nothing, wanting of what is requisite to 
produce the action, and consequently the cause of the action is sufficient, 
and if sufficient, then also necessary, as bath been proved before. And 
thus you see how the inconveniences, which it is objected must follow 
upon the holding of necessity, are avoided, and the necessity itself demon- 
stratively proved. 

To which I could add, if I thought it good logic, the inconvenience of 
iJfBnying necessity, as that it, destroyetb both the decrees and the pre-. 
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^ience of God Almighty ; for whatsoever God hath purpose to bring 
to pftss hy -man, as an instrument, or foreseeth shall come to pass ; a 
man, if he have liberty as hath been affirmed from neceyitation, might 
frustrate, and make not to eome to pass, and God should either not fore- 
know it and not decree it, or he should foreknow such things shall be, 
as shall never be, and dd|ree that which shall never come to pass. Thil 
is all that hath come into my mind touching this questionsince I last 
considered it." 

The letter from which the foregoing extract is taken is addressed to the 
Marquis of JVewcastle^ and dated at Rouen in 1651, twenty years before 
the publication of Spinoza's most exact and beautiful demonstration of 
the same principle. Some of Hobbes*s antagonists had charged him with 
having borrowed his arg^^mcnts from Marsennus, a French author ; to 
which in one of his controversial tracts tlobbes replies with some con- 
tempt, that this Marsennus had heatrd him talk on the subject when he 
was in Paris, and had borrowed them from him. Dr. Priestly has done 
justice to fHobbes on this question of necessity, and I suspect more than 
justice in denying that the Stoics were acquainted with the same princi- 
ple. At any rate, the modern commentators on the subject (and Dr. 
Priesdey among them) have added nothing to it but absurdities, from whicli 
our author's logic protected him ; for h^ seldom reasoned wrong b'at when 
})e reasoned from wrong premises. As this question is one of the most 
interesting in the history of philosophy, I shall perhaps be excused for 
adding one more extract (of considerable length) to prove that Hobbes is 
not, in this instance, chargeable with the practical inferences which have 
been made from his doctrine. In answer to the objections of Bishop 
Bramhall, with whom he had a controversy on the subject, he says : 

**0f the arguments from reason, the first is that which his Lordship 
saith is drawn from Zeno's beating of his man, which is therefore called 
Argumentum Baculinum^ that is to say, a wooden argument. The story 
is this : Zeno held that all actions were necessary : his man therefore be- 
ing for some fault beaten, excused himself upon the necessity of it : to 
avoid this excuse, his master pleaded likewise the necessity of beating him. 
So that not he that maintained, but he that derided the necessity was bea- 
ten, contrary to that his Lordship would infer. 

** Tiie second argument is taken from certain inconveniences which his 
Lordship thinks would follow such an opinion. 

*' The first inconvenience, he says, is that the laws which prohibit any 
action will be unjust. 

** 2. That all consultations are vain. 

** 3. That admonitions to men of understanding are of no more use than 
to children, fool^ and madmen. 

'' 4. That praise, dispraise, reward and punishment are in vain. 

** 5 and 6. That counsels, arts, arms, books, instruments, study, tutors, 
medicines are in vain.'* 

Hobbes's answer to these conclusions is I think quite satisfactory, 
He says — 

" To which arguments his Lordship, expecting I should answer by My« 
ing, ' the ignorance of the event were enough to make us use the liieaite.* 
adds (as it were a reply to my answer foreseen) these words, ' AUufJ^ 
should our not knowing the event be a sufficient motive to makt tcf Mi 
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nuans V Wherein bis Lordship says right : but my answer is not that 
which he expecteth. I answer: 

. '* First, tba^the necessity of an action doth not make the laws that pro- 
hibit it unjust. To let pass that not the necessity, but the will to break 
the law maketh the action unjust, because the law regardeth the will and 
'no other antecedent cause of action, and to let fkaA that no law can pos- 
sibly be unjust, inasmuch as every man maketh (by his consent) the law he 
IS bound to keep, and which consequently must be just, unless a man can 
be unjust to himself ; I say, what necessary cause soever precede an ac- 
tion, yet if the action be forbidden, he that doth it willingly njay be justly 
punished. For instance, suppose the law on pain of death prohibit steal- 
ing, and that there be a man who by the strength of temptation is neces- 
sitated to steal, and is thereupon put to death, does not this punishment 
deter others from stealing % Is k not a cause that others steal not % Doth 
it not frame and make their wills to justice 1 To make the law is there- 
fore to make a cause of justice, and tq necessitate justice, and consequent- 
ly 'tis no injustice to make such a law. The intention of the law is not 
to grieve the delinquent for what is past and not to be undone ; but to 
make him and others just that else would not be so; and respecteth not 
the evil act past, but the good to come. Insomuch as without the good 
intention for the future, no past act of a delinquent would justify his kill- 
ing in the sight of God. 

** Secondly, I deny that it maketh consultations to be vain. 'Tis the 
consultation that causeth a man and neccssitateth him to choose to do one 
thing rather than another: so that unless a man say that that cause is 
in vain which necessitateth the effect, he cannot infer the superfluousness 
of consultation out of the necessity of the election proceeding from it. But 
it seometh his Lordship reasons thus : * If I must do this rather than that, 
I shall do it though I consult not at all ;' which is a false proposition and a 
false consequence, and no better than this : ' If I shall live till to-morrow, 
I shall live till to-morrow, though I run myself through with a sword to- 
day.' If there be a necessity that an action shall be done, or that any efiect 
shall be brought to pass, it does not therefore follow that there is nothiiio; 
necessarily requisite as a means to bring it to pass ; and therefore when it 
is determined that one thing shall be chosen befpre another, 'tis determined 
also for what cause it shall be chosen, which cause for the most part is d(i- 
liberation or consultation ; and therefore consultation is not in vain, and 
indeed the less in vain by how much the election is more necessitated, if 
more and less had any place in necessity. 

" The same answer is to be given to the third supposed inconvenience, 
namely, that admonitions are in vain : for admonitions are parts of consul- 
tation, the admonitor being a counsellor for the time to hiv that is admon- 
ished. 

*' The fourth pretended inconvenience is, that praise, dispraise, reward 
and punishment will be in vain. To which I answer, that for praise and 
dispraise, they depend not at all on the necessity, of the action praised or 
dispraised. For what is it else to praise, but to say a thing is good ; good, 
I say, for me or for some body else, or for the state and commonwealth ? 
And what is it to say an action is good, but to say it is as I would wish, or 
as another would have it, or according to the will of the state, that is to 
$ay, according to the law. Docs my lord think that no action can please 
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me or him or the commonwealth, that should proceed from necessity ? 
Things may therefore be necessary, and yet praiseworthy, as also neces* 
sary, and yet dispraised, and neither of them both in vain, because praise 
and dispraise, and likewise reward and punishmen, do by example make 
and conform the will to good and evil. It was a very great praise in my 
opinion that Yelleias PeOrculus gives Cato, when he says that he was good 
by nature, et quia aliter esse nonjpotuit 

'' To the last objection, that counsels, arts, arms, instruments, books, 
study, medicines and the like would be superfluous, the same answer serves 
as to the former, that is to say, that this consequence if the effect shall 
come to pass^ then it shall come to pass without its causes^ is a false one, 
and those things named counsels, arts, arms, &c. are the causes of those 
effects." — page. 291. 

" His Lordship's third argument consisteth in other inconveniences, which 
he saith will follow, namely, impiety, and negligence of religious duties as 
repentance and zeal to God*s service, &c. To which I answer as to the 
rest, that they follow not. I must confess, if we consider the greatest part 
of mankind, not as they should be, but as they are, that is, as men wj^om 
either the study of acquiring wealth or preferment, or whom the appetite 
of sensual delights or the impatience of meditation, or the rash embracing 
of wrong principles have made unapt to discuss the truth of things; I 
must, I say, confess that the dispute of this question will rather hurt than 
help their piety, and therefore if his Lordship had not desired this answer, 
I should not have written it, nor do I write it but in hopes your Lordship 
and his will keep it private. Nevertheless in very truth, the necessity of 
events does not of itself draw with it any impiety at all. For piety con- 
sisteth only in two things : one that we honor God in our hearts, which is, 
that we think as highly of his power as we can, (for to honor any thing » 
nothing else but to think it to be of great power). The other is that we 
signify that honor and esteem by our words and actions, which is called 
cultus^ or worship of God. He therefore that thinketh that all things pro- 
ceed from God's eternal will, and consequently are necessary, does he not 
think God omnipotent '? Does he not esteem of his power as highly as is 
possible, which is to honor God as much as may be in his heart ? Again, 
he that thinketh so, is he not more apt by external acts and words to ac- 
knowledge it, than he that thinketh otherwise ? Yet is this external ac- 
knowledgment the same thing which we call worship ; so that this 
opinion fortifies piety in both kinds, external and internal, and therefoi-e is 
far from destroying it. And for repentance, which is nothing else but a 
glad returning into the right way, after the grifcf of being out of the way, 
though the cause wihch made him go astray were necessary, yet there is 
no reason why he should not grieve ; and,, again, though the cause why he 
returned into the way were necessary, there remaineth still the cause of 
joy. So that the necessity of the acting taketh away neither of those parts 
of repentance— -grief for the error, and joy for returning.*' — Tripos^ p. 292. 

The author afterwards properly defines a moral agent to be one that 
acts from deliberation, choice, or will, not from indifference ; and, tpeid^p 
ing of the supposed inconsistency between choice and necessity, adds: - 

'^ Commonly when we see and know the strength that mom, nf^ 
acknowledge necessity ; but when we see not or mark not die foB^ 
moves U8« we then think there is none, and that is not caoiM iiiil!l 
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that produceth the action. Hence it is that they think he doth not choose 
this that of necessity chooses it, but they might as well say, fire doth not 
burn because it burns of necessity/* , 

The general question is thus stated by Mr. Hobb^s in the beginning of 
his treatise: the point is not, he says, "whether a man can be a free 
agent ; that is to say, whether he can write or fofbear, speak or be silent, 
according to his will, but whether the will to write, and the will to forbear, 
come upon him according to his will, or according to any thing else in his 
own power. I acknowledge this liberty, that I can do if I will ; but to say — 
I can will if I will, I take to be an absurd speech. In fine, that freedom 
which men commonly find in books, that which the poets chaunt in the thea- 
tres, and the shepherds on the mountains, that which the pastors teach in the 
pulpits, and the doctors in the universities, and that which the common people 
in the markets, and all mankind in the whole world do assent unto, is the 
same that I assent unto, namely, that a man hath freedom to do if he will, 
but whether he hath freedom to will is a question neither the bishop nor 
they ever thought on." 

^11 in which I differ from Hobbes is, that I think there is a real free- 
dom of choice and will, as well as of action, in the sense of the author, 
that is, not ^ freedom from necessity or causes in either case, but a liberty 
in any given agent to exert certain powers without being controlled or 
impeded in their exercise by another agent. 

Helvetius says, ** It is true we can form a tolerably distinct idea of the 
word liberty, understood in a common sense. A man is free who is neither 
loaded with irons, nor confined in prison, nor intimidated like the slave by 
the dread of chastisement : in this sense, the liberty of a man consists in 
the free exercise of his power : I say of his power, because it would be 
ridiculous to mistake for a want of liberty the incapacity we are under to 
pierce the clouds like the eagle, to live under the water like the whale, or 
to become king, emperor, or pope. We have so far a sufficiently clear 
idea of the word. But this is no longer the case when we come to apply 
liberty to the will. What must tl\is liberty then mean ] Wo can only 
understand by it a free power of willing or not willing a thing : but this 
power would imply that there may be a will without motives, and conse- 
quently an effect without a cause. A philosophical treatise on the liberty 
of the will would be a treatise of effects without a cause." — Helvetius on 
the Mind, p. 44. 

Now I cannot perceive why there is any more difficulty in annexing a 
meaning to the ^ord liberty, as it relates to the faculties of the mind than 
as it relates to those of the body, or why a treatise of the one should be a 
treatise of effects without a cause any more than of the other. If the 
distinction between liberty and necessity is lost in this case, it is not 
because liberty, but because necessity can have no place in the will, or 
because we cannot easily put a padlock on the mind. If the prisoner who 
has his chains struck off, walks or runs, dances or leaps, is this an instance 
of an effect without a cause, because it is an effect of liberty, or of what 
Hdlvetius calls the free exercise of his power ? Not that he can exert this 
power without means or motives, that i^, without ground to move on, oc 
limbs to move with, or breath to draw, or will to impel him, but " with all 
these means and appliances to boot" he has a power to do certain thinga 
which his chains deprived him of the liberty of doing,. but which the strik^^ 
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iDg them off restores to him again. Why then, if liberty does not in its 
common sense signify an effect without a cause, but the free exercise of a 
power, did it not signify the same thing or something similar as applied to 
the mindl Has the mind no powers, or are they necessarily impeded and 
hindered from operating? My notion of a free agent, I confess, is not 
that represented by Mr. Itobbes, namely, one that when all things neces- 
sary to produce the effect are present can nevertheless not produce it; but 
I believe a free agent of whatever kind, is one which where all things 
necessary to produce the effect are present, can produce it ; its own opera/* 
tion not being hindered by any thing else. The body is said to be free 
when it has the power to obey the direction of the will : so the will may 
be said to be free' when it has the power to obey the dictates of the under- 
standing. The absurdity of the libertarians is in supposing that liberty of 
action, and liberty of will have the same identical source, viz : the will ; 
or that as \t is the will that moves the body, so U is the will that moves 
itself in order to be free. ^ 

Mr. Locke's chapter * On Power,' in the first volume of the Essay, con- 
tains his account of liberty and necessity, and has been more found fault 
with than any other part of his work ; I think without reason. He seems 
evidently to have admitted the definition of necessity, though he has avoid- 
ed the name, which is not much to be wondered at, considering the mis- 
conception to which it is liable, and which can scarcely be separated from 
it in the closest reasoning, much less as a term of general signification. In 
other words, he denies the power of the mind to act without a cause or mo- 
tive, or, in any manner in any circumstances, from mere indifferency and 
absolute self motion : but he at the same time rejects the inference which 
has been drawn from this principle, that the miod is not an agent at all, 
but entirely subject to external force or blind impulse. What he has said 
is little more than an expansion of Hobbe's general description of practical 
liberty, * that it is- a power to do, if we will," Thus, according to Mr. 
Locke, it would not be absurd to give a restive horse the spur or the whip 
to make him go straight forward on a plain road, as it would be in order 
to make him. leap up a precipice of a hundred feet high. The one the 
horse has a power or liberty to do if he will, the other he has no power to 
do at any rate. That is, here are two sorts of impediments, one that may 
be overcome, and which it is right to take means to overcome, and an- 
other which cannot be overcome, and which it is therefore absurd to meddle 
with. To say that these two necessities are in effect the same, is an abuse 
of language ; yet for not lumping them together in the dashing style of our 
modern wholesale dealers in paradox, Mr. Locke has been made the sub- 
ject of endless abuse and contumely. The difference between them, as 
stated by this author with great force and earnestness of feeling, in truth 
constitutes all that men in general mean when they talk of freedom of will, 
and make it, as in this sense it is, the ground- work of morality. There are 
certain powers which the mind has of governing not only the actions of the 
body, but of regulating its own thoughts and desires, and it is to make us 
exert these powers that all the distinctions, rules and sanctions of morality 
have been established. It must be ridiculous to attempt to make us do, 
what upon tlie face of the thing it was known we could not do ; yet it is on 
this literal and unqualified interpretation of the term, as implying a fl^t 
i^npossibility of the contrary, an utter incapacity and helplessness in Uie 
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mind, a concurrence of causes foreign to the will itself, and irresistible in 
their effect, and with which it must therefore be in vain to contend, that 
most of the consequeaees from the doctrine of necessity have been built ; 
such as that reward and punishment are absurd and improper, that virtue 
and vice are words without a meaning, that the assassin is no more a moral 
or accountable agent than the dagger which he uses, and many others of the 
same stamp. The sword and the assassin would be equally moral and ac- 
countable agents, if they were both equally accessible to moral motives, 
that is, to reward and punishment, praise and blame, 6i>c.; but they are not. 
This seems to be a dbtinction of great pith and moment. It is said to be 
a mere difference of words ; at least it makes all the difference whether 
such motives as reward and punishment, praise and blame, should be ap- 
plied or not, and this one should think was a difference of practice. It is 
objected, indeed, that still both are equally necessary agents. But this ap- 
pears to me to be a confusion of words. It is in vain to exhort flame not 
toiiurn, or to be angry with poison for working : and it woul.d be equally 
in vain to exhort men to certain actions or to resent others, if exhortation 
and resentment had no more effect upon them, that is, if they were really 
governed by the same sort of blind, physical, unreasoning, unresisting ne- 
cessity. In fact, the latest necessarians have abandoned the true, original, 
philosophical meaning of the term, in which it implies no more than the 
connection between cause and effect, and have substituted for it the preju- 
diced notion of their adversaries, who confound it with mechanical neces- 
sity, ^^ fixed fate, foreknowledge absolute," or the unconditional JUit of 
omnipotence. 

The following extracts, which I shall condense as much as I can con- 
sbtently with the nature of the argument, will show the view which Mr. 
Locke has taken of this subject. I would only observe, by the by, that I 
so far agree with Hobbes and differ from Mr. Locke, in thinking that lib- 
erty in the most extended and abstract sense is applicable to material as 
well as voluntary agents ; moral liberty, t. €. freedom of will evidently is 
not, because such agents have no such faculty. 

" All the actions that we have any idea of," says my author, " reducing 
themselves to these two, viz, thinking and moving, so far as a man has a 
power to think or not to think, to move or not to move, according to the 
preference or direction of his own mind, so far is a man free. Wherever any 
performance or for bearance arenot equally in a man's power, wherever 
doing or not doing will not equally follow upon the preference of his mind, 
directing it, there he is not free, though perhaps the action may be volun- 
tary. Where any particular action is not in the power of the agent to be 
produced by him according to his volition, there he is not at liberty ; that 
agent is under necessity. So that liberty cannot be where there is no 
thought, no volition, no will ; but there may be thought, there may be vo- 
lition, there may be will where there is no liberty. A little consideration 
of an obvious instance or two may make this clear. 

" A tennis-ball whether in motion by the stroke of a racket, or lying 
still at rest, is not by any one taken to be a free agent. If we inquire into 
the reason, we shall find it is because we conceive not a tennis-ball to think ; 
and consequently not to have any volition, or preference of motion to rest. 
Of vice versa ; and therefore has not liberty, is not a free agent, but both its 
motion and rest come under our idea oi necesgity« and are so called. Like* 
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wise a man falling into the water (a bridge breaking under hira) has not 
herein liberty, is not a free agent. For though he has volition, though be 
prefers his not falling to falling, yet the forbearance of that motion not 
being in his power, the stop or cessation of that motion follows not Upon his 
volition; and therefore therein he is not free. So a man striking himself 
or his friend by a convulsive motion of his arm, nobody thinks he has in 
this liberty, every one pities him as acting by^ecessity and constraint.'' 

Here 1 will stop to observe that the staunch sticklers for necessity, who 
make up by an excess of zeal for their want of knowledge, would read this 
passage with a smile of self-complacent contempt, and remark profoundly 
that whether the man struck his friend on purpose, or from a convulsire 
motion, he was equally under necessity, and the object of pity. Now 
whether he is an phject of pity, I shall not dispute ; but I conceive be is 
■also an object of anger in the one case which he is not in the other, be^ 
cause anger will prevent a man's striking you again, but will not euro him 
of St Vitus* dance. It is to this sort of indiscriminate, blind, senseless 
necessity which neutralizes all things and actions, and under the pretence 
of establishing the operation of causes, destroys the distinction between 
tlie different degrees and kinds of necessity, to which I do not profess my- 
self a convert. 

To return. — "As it is in the motions of the body," proceeds Mr. Locke, 
*' so it is in the thoughts of our minds : where any one is such, that we 
have power to take it up or lay it by, according to the preference^of the 
mind, tliere we are at liberty. Yet some ideas to the mind, like some mo- 
tions to the body, are such as in certain circumstances it cannot avoid, nor 
obtain their absence by the utmost effort it can use. A man on the rack 
is not- at liberty to lay by the idea of pain, and divert himself with other 
contemplations. And sometimes a boisterous passion hurries our thotrghts, 
as a hurricane does our bodies, without leaving us the liberty of thinking 
on other things which we would rather choose. But as soon as the mind 
regains the power to stop or continue, begin or forbear any of these mo- 
tions of the body without, or of the mind within, according as it thinks fit 
to prefer either to the other, we then consider the man as free again" 

** But freedom," says my author, " unless it reaches farther than this, 
will not serve the turn ; ' and it passes for a good plea that a nian is not 
free at all, if he is not as free to will, as he is to act what he wills. Con- 
cerning a man's liberty, there yet therefore is raised this farther question, 
whether a man be free to will ? And as to 'that I imagine that a man in 
respect of willing, when any action in his power is once proposed to his 
thoughts as presently [that is, immediately] to be done, cannot be free. 
The reason whereof is very manifest ; for it being unavoidable that the 
action depending on his will should exist or not exist, and its existence or 
non-existence following perfectly the determination of his will, he cannot 
avoid willing the existence or non-existence of that action; it is absolutely 
neccessary that he will the one, or the other, L e. pref(?r the one to the 
other, since oqe of them most necessarily follow." — ^page 246. 

This seems to be the weak part of Mr. Locke's reasoning, and is the 
only place, as I remember, where he has considered the certainty of the^ 
event as inconsistent with the practical liberty for which he contends. At 
this, rate, it must be given up altogether : there can be no such thing as 
liberty. For in all cases whatever, one determination must happen rather 

12 ' 
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than another. In all cases whatever, we must choose either one way or 
another, or suspend our choice. Suspense and deliberation, as Helvetius 
and others have justly remarked, are in this sense equally necessary with 
precipitation of judgment. The actual or final event is in both cases the 
necessary consequence of preceding causes, but that does not destroy free- 
dom of choice in either case, if the event depends upon the exercise oft 
choice, whether the timd crowed for the mind to choose in, be longer or 
shorier. If by liberty be meant the uncertainty of this event, then liberty 
is a non-entity : but if it be supposed to relate to the concurrence of cer- 
tain powers of an agent in the production of 'that event, then it is as true 
and as real a thing as the necessity to which it is thus opposed^ and which 
consists in the exclusion of certain powers possessed by an agent from op- 
erating in th^ producing of any event At the same time it must be gran- 
ted, that the power of deliberation is the roost valuable privilege of our 
rational nature, and the great enlargement of the discursive faculty of the 
will. Mr. Locke seems only to have erred in mistaking a difference of 
degree or extent for one of kind. The practical truth of the distinction is 
undeniable. His words are : — 

** The mind having in most cases, as is evident from experience, a power 
to suspend the execution and satisfaction of any of its desires, and so all, 
one after another, is at liberty to consider the objects of them, examine 
them on all sides, and weigh them with others. In this lies the liberty 
man has ; and from the not using of it right comes all that variety of mis- 
takes, errors, and faults, which we run into in the conduct of our' lives, 
and our endeavors after happiness : whilst we precipitate the determina- 
tion of our wills, ^d engage too soon before due examination. For du- 
ring the suspension of any desire, before the will be determined to action, 
we have an opportunity to examine, view, and judge of the good or evil 
oif what we are going to do ; and when upon due examination we have 
judged, we have done our duty, all that we can or ought to do, in pursuit 
of our iytppiness ; and it is not a fault, but a perfection of our nature, to 
desire, will, and act, according to the last result of a fair examination. 
This seems to' me the sourge of all liberty ; in this seems to eonsist that 
which is (I think improperly) called /rce-wiW."— -Essay, yel. i. p. 264. 

Moral liberty, it should seem then, all the liberty which a man has or 
which he wants, does not after all consist in a power of indifferency, or in 
a power of choosing, without regard to motives, but in the power of exci- 
ting his reason and of obeying it. There are two general positions ad- 
vanced by the author in the course of this inquiry, to neither of which I 
can agree ; namely, that action always proceeds from uneasiness, and that 
we are perfect judges of present good and evil. With respect to the first, 
it is true indeed that nothing can be an object of desire till we suffer unea- 
siness from the want of it, but it is just as true, that the want of any thing 
does not cause uneasiness in the mind, unless it is first an object of desire, 
or unless the prospect of it gives us pleasure. As to the second position, 
that we cannot be deceived in judging of our actual sensations, it would be 
true, if the sensation and the judgment formed upon it were the same, but 
they neither are nor can be. Let any person smell to a rose, and look 
at a beautiful prospect or hear a fine piece of music at the same instant, 
and try to determine which of them gives him most pleasure. If he has 
jthe least doubt or hesitation, the principle laid down by Mr, Locke cannot 
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pass for an axiom. From not accurately distinguishing between sensation 
and judgment, some writers have been led to confound good and evil with 
pleasure and pain. Ggod or evil is properly that which gives the mind 
pleasure or pain on reflection, that is, which excites- rational approbation 
or disapprobation. To consider these two things as either the same, or in 
any regiridr proportion to each other, is I think to betray a very superfi- 
cial acquaintance with human nature. Yet in defiance of the necessary 
distinction between the faculties by which we feel and by which we judge, 
these moralists have laid it down as a fundamental rule that all pleasures 
which are so in themselves are equally good and commendable ; yet as 
these ideas relate solely to the reflex impression made by certain things 
on the understanding, to insist that we shall judge of them by an appeal 
to the senses, is* unwisely to overturn the principle of the division of la- 
bor among our faculties, and to force one to do the office of anotlier. For 
this there seems no more reason than for attempting to hear with our fin- 
gers, to see a sound, or feel a color. 

" Oh I who can point a sun-beam to the blind ; 
Or make him feel a shadow with his mind." 

Yet the absurdity of the attempt arises only from the inaptitude of the 
organ to the objects ^ 

Among simple ideas Mr. Locke reckons that of power. It was to be 
wished that he had given it as simple a source as possible, viz. the feeling 
we have of it in our own minds, which he sometimes seems half inclined 
to do, instead of referring it to our observation of the successive changes 
which take place in matter. It is by this means alone, that is, by making 
it an original idea derived from within, like iho sense of pleasure or pain, " 
and quite distinct from the visible composition and decomposition of other 
objects, that we can avoid being driven into an absplute scepticism with 
regard to cause and effect. For Hume has, I think, demonstrated that in 
the mere mechanical series of sensible appearances, there is nothing to 
suggest this idea, or point out the indissoluble connection of one event with 
another, any liTore than in the flies of a summer. We get this idea solely 
from the exertion of muscular or voluntary power' in ourselves: whoever 
has stretched forth his hand to an object, must have the idea of power. 
Under the idea of power I include all that relates to what we call force, 
energy, weakness, effort, ease, difficulty, impossibility, d&c. Accordingly, 
I should conceive that no man of strong passions, or great muscular activi- 
ty would ever give up the idea of power.' Hume, who seems to have dis- 
carded it with the least compunction, was an easy, indolent, good tempore^ 
man, who did not care to stir out of liis arm-chair ; a languid. Epicurean 
philosopher, of a reasonable corpulency, who was hurried away by no vio- 
lent passions, or intense desires, but looked on most things with the same 
eye of listlessness and indifference. He was one of the subtlest and most 
metaphysical of all metaphysicians. And perhaps he was so for the rea- 
son here stated. The Scotch in general are not metaphysicians : they 
have in fact always a purpose, they aim at a particular point, they are de- 
termined upon something beforehand. This gives a hardness and rigidity^ 
to their understandings, and takes away that tremulous sensibility to every 
flli^ht and wandering impression which is necess^y to complete the fine 
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balance of the mind, and enable us to follow all the infinite fluctuations of 
thought through their, nieest distinctions. 

To return to the doctrine of necessity. I shall refer to the authority of 
but one more writer, who has indeed exhausted the subject, and anticipated 
what hw remarks I had to offer upon it : I mean Jonathan £dwards, in 
lib treatise on the Will. This work, setting aside its Calvinistic tendency 
with which I have nothing to do, is one of the most closely reeisoned, elab^ 
orate, acute, serious, and sensible among modern productions. No mcta- 
nli^sician can read it without feeling a wish to have been the author of it. 
the gravity of the matter and the earnestness of the manner are alike 
admirable. His reasoning is not of that kind, which consists in having a 
ibmart answer for every trite objection, but in attaining true and satisfactory 
solutions of things perceived in all their difficulty and in all their force, 
and in every variety of connexion. He evidently writes to satisfy his own 
mind and the minds of those, who like himself are intent upon the pursuit 
of truth for its own sake. There is not an evasion or ambiguity in his 
whole book, nor a wish to produce any but thorough conviction. He does 
not therefore lead his readers into a labyrinth of words, or entangle them 
among the forms of logic, or mount the airy heights of abstraction, but de- 
scends into the plain, and mingles \^th the business and feelings of man- 
kind, and grapples with common sense, and subdues it to the force of true 
reason. All philosophy depends n(^less on deep and real feeling than on 
power of thought. I happen to have Edwards^s • Inquiry concerning Free- 
will,' and Dr. Priestley's ' Illustrations of Philosophical Necessity,' bound 
up in the same volume : and I confess that the diflcrence in the manner 
of these two writers is rather striking. The plodding, persevering, scru- 
pulous accuracy of the one, and the easy, cavalier, verbal fluency of the 
other, form a complete contrast. Dr. Priestley's whole aim seems to be to 
ovade the difficulties of his subject, Edwards's to answer them. The one 
is employed according to Berkeley's allegory, in flinging dust in the eyes 
of his a Jl^ersaries, while the other is taking true pains in digging into the 
mine of knowledge. All Dr. Priestley's arguments on this subject are 
mere hacknied common-places. He had in reality no opinions of his own, 
and truth, I conceive, never takes very deep root in those minds on which 
it is merely engrafted. He uniformly adopted the vantage ground of 
every question, and borrowed those arguments which he found most easy 
to be wielded, and of most service in that kind of busy intellectual warfare 
to which he was habituated. He was an able controversialist, not a philo- 
sophical reasoner. 

Dr. Priestley states in his * Illustrations' and in his Letter to Dr. Horsley, 
that the difference between physical and moral necessity is merely verbal. 
He says, speaking of tho connexion between cause and cflect in the mind, 
'* Give me the thing and I will readily give up the name." It appears to 
me that Dr. Priestley was quite as much attached to the name as to the 
thing, and that the philosophical principle of necessity, without its unpopu- 
lar title, would have aflbrded him but little satisfaction. Now tho obnoxi- 
uusness of the name, and in my opinion, almost all the difficulty and re- 
pugnance which the generality of men find in admitting the doctrine arises 
from the ambiguity lurking under the term necessity, which includes both 
kinds of necessity, moral and physical, and with which Dr. Priestleji de- 
lights to probe the prejudices of his adversaries, thinking the differences of 
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moral and physical necessity a mere question of words, and that provided, 
there are any laws or any causes operating upon the mind, it is ofpo sort of 
consequence what those laws or causes are. It is the same inability to dis- 
tinguish between one cause and another which creates the vulgar prejudlcer 
against necessity, and which is exposed in a very satisfactory manner by the 
author of the * Inquiry into the Will.' He says, in a letter written expressly to 
vindicate himself from having confounded moral with physical necessity, 
*' On the contrary, I have largely declared that the connexion between ante-« 
cedent things and consequent ones which takes place with regard to the acts 
of men's wUls, which is called moral necessity, is called by the name of nc- 
cessity improperly ; and that all such terms as rarist^ cannot^ impossible, un- 
able, irreissiible,iin(2voidable, invincible, &c. when applied here, are not ap- 
plied in their proper signification, and are either used nonsensically, and with 
perfect insignificance, or in a sense quite diverse from their original and 
proper meaning, and their use in common speech ; and that such a neces- 
sity as attends the acts of men's wills, is more properly called certaintu 
than necessity, I ihink it is evidently owing to a strong prejudice in per- 
sons' minds, arising from an insensible habitual perversion and misapplica- 
tion of such like terms, that they are ready to think that to suppose a 
certain connexion of men's volitions without any foregoing motives or in- 
clinations, is truly and'properly to suppose such a strong irrefragable chain 
of causes and effects as stands in the way of, and makes utterly vain, op- 
posite desires and endeavors, like immovable and impenetrable mountains 
of brass ; and impedes our liberty like walls of adamant, gates of brass, and 
bars of iron : whereas all such representations suggest ideas as far from 
truth, as the east is from the west. I know it is in vain to endeavor to 
make some persons believe this, or at least fully and steadily to believe it; 
for if.it be demonstrated to them, still the old prejudice remains, which has 
been long fixed by the use of th^ terms necessary, must, &.c. the associa- 
tion with these terms of certain ideas, inconsistent with liberty, is not bro- 
ken, and the judgment is powerfully warped by it; as a thing thaftias been 
long bent and grown stiff, if it be straightened, will return to its former cur- 
vity again and again." , 

The reasoning in the .' Inquiry' to which the author here refers, in justi- 
fication of himself, is as follows : 

^^ Men in their first use of such phrases as these, must^ cannot, unavoid- 
able, irresistible, &c. use them to signify a necessity of constraint ,or re- 
straining a natural necessity or impossibility, or some necessity that the will 
has nothing to do in. A thing is said to be necessary, when we cannot help 
it, let us do what we will. So any thing is said to be impossible to us, 
when we would do it, or would have it brought to pass and endeavor it, but 
all our desires and endeavors are in vain. And that is said to be irresist- 
ible, which overcomes all our opposition, resistance and endeavor to the 
contrary. And we are said to be unable to do a thing,, when our utmost 
supposable desires and endeavors to do it are insufUcient. All men find, 
and begin to find in early childhood, that there are innumerable things 
which cannot bo done which they desire to do ; and innumerable things, 
which they are averse to, that must be ; they cannot avoid them, whether 
they choose them or no. It is to express this necessity which men so soon 
and so often find, and which so greatly afiects them in innumerable cases, 
that such terms and phrases are first formed ; and it is to signify such a ne- 

12* 
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cdssity that they are first used, and that they are most c^nstantfy Used in 
the common affairs of life; and not to signify any such metaphysical, spe- 
culative and abstract notion as that connexion [between cause and effect] 
in the nature and course of things, to signify which they who employ them- 
selves in philosophical inquiries into the first origin and metaphysical rela- 
tions and dependencies of things, have borrowed these terms, for want of 
others. But we grow up from our cradles in a use of such phrases entirely 
different from this, or from the one in which they are used in the contro- 
versy about liberty and necessity. And it being a dictate of the universal 
sense of mankind, evident to us as soon as we begin to think, that the 
necessity signified by these terms in the sense in which we first learn themv 
does excuse persons, and free them from all fault or bla.me, hence our idea 
of excusableness or faultlessness is tied to these phrases by a strohg habit, 
which grows up with us ; — or if we use the words as terms of art in another 
sense, yet unless we are exceeding circumspect and wary, we shall insen- 
sibly slide into the vulgar use of them, and so apply the wprds in a very 
inconsistent manner : this habitual connexion of ideas will deceive and 
confound us in our reasonings and discourses whenever we pretend to use 
the terms in that manner." — pages 20, 21, 290, &c. 

*' It follows that when the aforesaid terms are used in cases wherein no 
opposition, or insufficient will or endeavor is or can be supposed, but the 
very nature of the supposed case (as that of willing or choosing) excludes 
any such opposition, will, or endeavor, these terms are then not used in 
their proper signification, but quite beside their use in common speech.'^ — ^ 
pages 21, 22. 

The author has, I think, in these passages, laid open the source of most 
of the confusion on the subject in question. For this double meaning 
lurking under the word necessity has been the chief reason why persons, 
who were guided more by .their own feelings and the customary associa- 
tions of ji^guage than by formal definitions, have altogether rejected the 
doctrine ; while persons of a more logical turn, who could not deny the 
truth of the abstract principle, have yet in their explanations of it, and 
inferences from it, fallen into the same vulgar error as their opponents. 
The partisans for necessity have given up their common sense, as they 
supposed, to their reason, while the advocates for liberty rejected a demon- 
strable truth from a dread of its conscqueoces ; and both have been the 
dupes of a word. I have been the more ready to appeal to this writer's 
authority, because he is allowed on all hands to be one of the most strict, 
severe, and logical of all necessarians. What he has said on the subject 
of free will, as consisting in perfect contingence, independent of all motive, 
€fr as implying an absolute beginning of action without any precedent 
determining cause might, one would imagine, have been sufficient, even if 
Hobbes's reasonings had not, to banish that opinion out of the world. He 
^as followed it through all its windings, and detected it in all its varying 
shades, with equal patience and sagacity. He sums up the absurdities of 
this notion of liberty, or of mere absolute self-will, in these words : 

" The following things are all essential to it, viz ; that an action should 
be necessary, and not necessary ; that it should be from a cause and no 
cause ; that it should be the fruit of choice and design, and not the fruit of 
^hoice and design ; that it should be the beginning of motion and exertion, 
f nd yet be consequent on previous exertion ; that it should be before it is ; 
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that it should spring immediately out of indifierence and equilibrium, and 
yet be the effect of preponderation ; that it should be self-originated, also 
have its original from something else ; that it is what the mind causes 
itself, of its own will, and can produce or prevent, according to its choice 
or pleasure, and yet what the mind has no power to prevent, precluding 
all previous choice in the affair. So that an act of the will [determibiag 
itself by its own free* will], according to their metaphysical account of it, 
is something of which there is no idea, it is nothing but a confusion of the 
rnind^ excited by words without any distinct meaning. If, some learned 
philosopher, who had been abroad, in giving an account of the curious 
observations he had niade in his travels, should say, ^ He had been in 
Terra del Fuego, and there had seen an animal, which he calls by a cer- 
tain name, that begat and brought forth itself, and yet had a sire and a 
dam distinct from itself; that it had an appetite and was hungry befof^ it 
had a being ; that his master, who led him, and governed him at his plea- 
sure, was always governed by him, and driven by him where he pleased ; 
that when He moved, he always took a step before the first step ; that he 
went with his head first, and yet always went tail foremost ; and thb though 
he had neither head nor tail ;' it would be no impiidlKre at all to tell sudi 
a traveler, though a learned man, that he himself had no notion or idea of 
such an animal as he gave an account of, and never had, nor ever would 
have." — page 281, of the Inquiry, 

The author seems to have hit upon the source of this erroneous account 
of free-will, with his usual truth of feeling. He says, almost immediatoiy 
after : — ** The thing which has led men into this inconsistent notion' of 
action, when applied to volition, as though it were essential to this interbal 
action that the agent should be self-determined in it, and that the will 
should be the cause of it, was probably this : that according to the sense 
of mankind, and the common use of language, it is so with respect to 
men's external actions ; which are what originally, and accor^ng to the 
vulgar use and most proper sense of the word, are called actions. Men 
in these are self-direqted, self-determined, and their wills are the cause of 
the motions of their bodies, and the externalt things that are done ; so 
that unless men do them voluntarily, and of choice, and the action be 
determined by their antecedent volition, it is no action or doing of theirs. 
Hence some metaphysicians have been led unwarily, but exceeding ab- 
surdly, to suppose the same concerning volition itself, that that also must 
be determined by the will ; which is to be determined by antecedent voli* 
tion, as the motion of the body is ; not considering the contradiction it 
implies." — Ibid,' page 286. 

I shall proceed to state as briefly as I can my own notions of liberty 
and necessity, as far as they any way differ from the foregoing account. 

First, then, I conceive that if by necessity be understood and only un- 
derstood the connexion of cause and effect, or the constant dependence of 
one thing on another, in the human mind as well as in matter, that ac- 
cording to this interpretation all things are equally certain and necessary. 
On the other hand, if by liberty be meant any thing opposite to this con- 
nexion of cause and effect ; that is, a positive beg^ming of any action or 
motion out of nothing, or out of a state of indifference, or firom itself, I 
believe that there is no such thing as liberty in the mind any more than in 
matter. All things have their preceding determining causes, and nothing 
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18, but what must be ia the precise given circumstances. This has beeo; 
demonstrated over and over again, and the contrary supposition reduced 
to ^ manifest absurdity in every possible way by Hobbes, Hume, Hartley, 
Edwards, Priestley, and others. 

But, secondly, I conceive that the question does not stop here, because 
certain ideas have been annexed to these terms of liberty and necessity, 
both by the learned and by common men, which have nothing at all to do 
with the affirmation or denial of the simple connexion between cause and 
effect. What I shall therefore attempt will be to point out a few instances 
of the misapplication of the term to prove a necessity not included in the 
certainty of the event, and to disprove liberty in a ^ense in which it does 
not interfere with that certainty, or with philosophical necessity : that is, 
I shall attempt to show in what sense, in conformity with the general law 
to which all things are by their nature subject, man is an ^tgent, a free 
agent, a moral and accountable agent ; that is, deserving of reward and 
ponisbment, praise and blame, &c. Now by an agent I mean any thing 
that acts or has a power to operate, that is to produce effects; by a free 
agent I mean one that is not hindered from acting; by a moral and ac- 
countable agent I nAn ^ne that acts from will, and is influenced by mo- 
tives ; by reward and punishment I mean what every one does ; by praise 
and blame I mean our approbation or disapprobation of any agent that is 
conscious of our sentiments towards him, or that is capable of rqjflecting on 
his. own conduct, and of being affected by what others think of it. If by 
an agent be meant the beginner of action, or one that produces an effect 
of itself, there can be no such thing ; but if by an agec^t be meant one that 
contributes to an effect, there is such a thing as an agent ; and the more 
any thing contributes to an effect and determines it to be this or that, the 
more it is an agent. If by freedom be meant a freedom from causes, or 
necessity in the abstract, there can be no freedom in this sense, but there 
may be and is a freedom from certain causes and from certain kinds and 
degrees of necessity ; that is, from physical causes, or compulsion, and 
from absolute, unconditional necessity. If all things are equally neces- 
sary, that do not spring oqt of nothiug, then indeed the jlistinction between 
liberty and necessity must be in all cases absurd. Again, by free-will I 
do not mean the power or liberty to act without motives, but with motives. 
The mind cannot act without an occasion or ground for acting, but this 
does not show that it is no agent at all, or that it is not a free agent ; that 
is, (hat its action is restrained or hindered by the action of any thing else. 
The intellectual and voluntary powers are free^ just as the corporeal are, 
namely, when they are free to produce certain effects, which, if excited^ 
they can produce, as the body is free when it can move in consequence 
of the mind's direction; it is no longer free when though the same reason 
exists for its moving, it is hindered by something else from obeying the 
impulse. In short, liberty is this : the power in any agent in given cir- 
cumstances to operate in a cortain manner, if left to itself; or perhaps 
more unequivocally, opportunity given to any agent to exert certain pow- • 
ers to produce an effect, when nothing but ihose powers and the absence 
of impediments is wanting to produce it. To be free is to possess all the 
requisites for acting in'one's-self, and in the circumstances, and not to be 
counteracted. Again, if moral good and evil are supposed to be some- 
thing self-created^ then they are merely fictions of the mind ; but if we 
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suppose an agent to be entitled to praise or blame, reward or punishment, 
not because he is a self-willed, but a vohmtary agent, that is, to say a 
being possessing certain powers and habitually and with determination 
exerting them to certain purposes, then there will be a foundation for this 
distinction in nature. To the idea of moral responsibility, it is not neces- 
sary that the agent should be the sole or absolutely first cause of the evil, 
for example, but that he should be one real, determining cause of it, and 
while he remains what he is, the same efiects will follow. An agent is the 
author of any evil, when without him, that is, without something peculiar 
and essential to his disposition and character, it would not exist. 

1. Every thing is an agent that is any way necessary or conducing to 
an effect. The doctrine of second causes docs not destroy agency. It no 
more proves that those causes do not act because something has acted be- 
fore them, than that they do not exist, because something has existed before 
them. The theological writers on this side of the question affirm, I think 
improperly, that God or the first cause is the sole agent in the universe, to 
which all second causes are to be referred as instruments, having no real 
efficacy of their own. • If so, all events are produced immediately by the 
divine agency, that is, all second causes ■ are parts of the divine essence, 
and in all that we see or hear or feel, we must conceive of something far 
more deeply interfused, a spiAand a motion that impels all thinking thin^, 
all objects of all thought, and breathes through all things. This doctrine 
is that of Spinoza : but upon this supposition second causes, as the imme- 
diate operation of the Deity are and must be real and efficient. On the 
other hand, if to exclude this system of pantheism, we consider the things 
and appearances about us as merely natural, still what are called second 
causes must be real and efficient causes, or they could not produce theiar 
effects. If nothing can operate but the first cause, then whatever proda- 
ces effects is the Deity: but if this conclusion be thought objectionable, 
then we must allow other causef of events to be really and truly such 'in 
themselves : for from that which is no cause, which has no power, any 
more than nothing, nothing can follow. All second causes, that is, all things 
that exist are, therefore, either parts of the Deity or parts of nature, and in 
iieither case can they be absolutely insignificant, worthless, null, and of no 
account. Dr. Priestley is for having men refer all the good in the universe 
to God as the author of it, and all the evil that takes place to man or to 
second causes. I cannot think that this is sound philosophy nor practical 
wisdom. The necessarians have evic|pntly borrowed their notions of agen- 
cy and second causes from the advocates for liberty : for taking up the 
same unfounded assumption of the libertarians, that action is the absolute 
beginning of motion, and that any thing short of this is no action at all, and 
finding that the will was not a cause in the absurd sense supposed by their 
adversaries, they have concluded that it was no cause at all ; not consider- 
ing whether a cause might not be more properly defined that which pro- 
duces an effect in consistency with other things than that which produces 
it independently of them* Action then in any sen;9e of the word is the 
same as co-operation. It may be asked, whether this account does not 
destroy the distinction between active and passive. I answer that it does, 
if by active be meant unconnected action ; but not else. That is, if by 
action be understood the positive determinate tendency or the additional 
impulse to the production of any effect, and by passiveness an indifference 
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in any agent to this or that motion, except as it is acted upon by, and trans- 
mits the efficacy of other causes, this distinction will remain as forded and 
palpable as ever. Any thing is so far active as it modifies and re-acts upon 
the original impulse ; it is passive in as far as it neither adds to, nor takes 
from that original impulse, but merely has a power of receiviug and con- 
tinuing it. This I take to be the practical and philosophical meaning of 
the terms. This distinction therefore, applies equally to matter and mind. 
The explosion of gunpowder cannot be attributed entirely or principally to 
the spark which ignites it, because the effect is increased a thousand-fold 
by the inherent qualities of the gunpowder. The motion communicated 
by one body to another in void space is considered as the mere passive 
result of the former, because the effect in the second agent is simply tho 
continuation of what it was in the first. So it is in the mind. 

Motives do not act upon it simply, or absolutely ; but according to the dic- 
tates of the understanding or the bias of the will. At one time we yield to 
any idle inclination that happens to prevail, and at others resist to the ut- 
most the strongest motives. That is, the mind is itself an agent, one chief 
determining cause of oiu* volitions. It is on the view taken by the mind 
of motives, on our disposition to attend to or neglect them, to compare and 
weigh them, that their effect depends. . But th^ necessarians have always 
delighted to illustrate the operations of the ifind in volition by referring to 
the impulse communicated by one billiard-bsdl to another, or to difTcrent 
weights in a pair oif scales. Both which illustrations are as little applicable 
as possible, because in neither of them is there supposed to be the least 
activity of action ; that is the least capacity to resist or increase or alter 
the impressed force in the thing acted upon. That is, the mind in these 
similes is requisite as a merely passive agent, by which I mean a thing per- 
fectly indifierent and nugatory, a mere cypher without any character of its 
own, that is neither good nor bad, neither deserving of praise nor blame ; 
aicameleon, colorless kind of thing, the sport of external impulses and ac- 
cidental circumstances, or of a necessity in which it has itself no share. 
Thus the responsibility of the mind has been taken from it, and transfer- 
red to outward circumstances, and all characters in themselves rendered 
alike indifierent. This is the necessary consequence of abstracting the 
influence of motives from the mind on which and by which they act. I 
prefer exceedingly to the modern instances of a couple of billiard-balls, or 
a pair of scales, the illustration of Chrysophus, the stoic in Cicero, Avho 
says, '^ lUe igitur qui protrusit cyl^drum dedit ei principium motionis,' 
volubilitatem autem non dedit : sic visum objectum imprimet quideni et 
quasi signabit in animo suam speciem, sed assensio erit in potestate nostra.'^ 
That is, suppose I push against a heavy body ; if it be square it will not 
move : if it be cylindrical it will. What the difierence of form is to the 
stone, the difference of disposition is to the mind. In fact, the necessa- 
rians, to maintain this doctrine of the nullity of second causes, have been 
forced to consider every thing as a succession of simple impulses passing 
from hand to hand : so that there being no fixed point, no resting-place for 
the imagination, we are perpetually obliged to shift the cause from one 
object to another : every thing has to be accounted for, and referred back 
to something else, and in this ceaseless- whirl of fleeting causes all ideas of 
power or agency seem to slide from under us. Lest the mind should prove 
refractory to the laws ascribed to it, they thought it most prudent to do<< 
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prive it of all activity and power of resistance. They were very absurdly 
afraid that without this their whole scheme might be overturned, as if 
though the mind were freed from being the servile drudge of external im- 
pulses, it would not still follow the bent of its own nature. The above dis- 
tinction will, I conceive, set the mind free from one of the shadkles 
imposed on it by necessarians, namely, that imbecility, helplessness, and 
indifference, which they have superadded to the regular connexion of cause 
and effect, though it makes no essential part of it. The mind, according 
to the advocates for free-will, is a perfectly detached, unconnected, inde- 
pendent c£^use : according to the necessarians, it i^ no cause at all : neither 
branch of the antithesis is true. 

2. According to the definition of liberty above given, freedom, that is 
free-agency, js ap|>licable to mind as well as to matter. Free will does not, 
because will does not, belong to it. By a free agent, I understand, with 
Hobbes, on^ that is not hindered from acting according to his natural or 
determinate bias. The body is free when it can obey the impulse of the 
mind ; so aliso a billiard-bill might be said to be free while it is not fixed to 
the table, or hindered from being impelled by the stroke of the mace. In 
the sam^ sense, the water, as Mr. Hobbes observes, is said to "descend 
freely along the channel of the river, while no obstacle intercepts it pro- 
gress. But though necessarians allow liberty to the body, and to inanimate 
things, they deny that it is in any sense applicable to the mind or will. 
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ON LOCKE' ESSAY ON THE HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING. 



This work owes its present rank among philosophical productions, to its 
embodiment of the great principle first brought forward by Hobbes. AH 
itf author^s attempts to modify this principle or reconcile it to common 
notions .have been gradually exploded, and given place to the more severe 
and logical deductions of Hobbes from 'the same general principle. Mr. 
Locke took the faculties of the mind as he found them in himself and 
others, and endeavored ^o account for them on a new principle. By this 
compromise with candor and common sense, he prepared the way for the 
introduction of the principle; which being once established, very soon over- 
turned all trite opinions and vulgar prejudices which were improperly as- 
sociated with it. There was in fact no place for them in the new system. 
The great defect with which the ' Essay on the Human Understanding' 
is chargeable is, that there is not really a word about the nature of under- 
standing in it, nor any attempt to show what it is, or whether it is or is not 
any thing, distinct from the faculty of simple perception. The operations 
of thinking, comparing, discerning, reasoning, willing, and the like, which 
Mr. Locke ascribes to it, are the operations of nothing, or of I know not 
what. All the force of his mind seems to have been so bent on exploding 
innate ideas, and tracing our thoughts to their external source, that he 
either forgot or had not leisure to examine what the internal principle of all 
thought is. He took for his basis a bad simile — that the mind is like a 
blank sheet of paper, originally void of all characters whatever ; for this, 
though true as far as relates to innate ideas, that is, to any impressions act- 
ually existing in it, is not true of the mind itself, which is not like a sheet 
of paper the passive receiver and retainer of the impressions made upon it. 
The inference from this simile has however been that the understanding is 
nothing in itself, nor the cause of any thing ; never acting, but always act- 
ed upon ; that it is but a convenient repository for the straggling images of 
things, a sort of empty room into which ideas 'are conveyed from without 
through the doors of the senses, as you would carry goods into an unfur- 
nished lodging; and hence it has been found necessary by succeeding 
writers to get rid of those different faculties and operations which Mr. 
Locke elsewhere allows to bdong to the mind, but which are in truth only 
compatible with the active powers and independent nature of the under- 
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standing. I will first state Mr. Locke's account of the origin of our ideas 
in his own words, and will then endeavor to show in what that account is 
defective ; that is, what other act or faculty of the mind I conceive to be 
necessary to the formation of our ideas, besides sensation or simple percep- 
tion. After employing eighty pages in a very laborious, and for the most 
part sensible refutation.of the doctrine of innate ideas, which was popular 
at the time, but which Hobbes has not deigned to notice, their impossibility 
being implied in the general principle that all our ideas are derived from 
the senses, Mr. Locke proceeds in the second book to treat of Ideas and 
their origin. He then says : 

" Every man being conscious to himself that he thinks, and that Kvhicli 
his mind is applied about whilst thinking being the ideas that are there, it 
is past doubt that men have in their minds several ideas, such as are those 
expressed by the words, whiteness^ hardness, sweetness, thinking, motion, 
man, ehphajit, army, drunkenness, and others : it is in the first place then 
to be inquired how he comes by them. I know it is a received doctrine 
that men have native ideas and original characters stamped upon their 
minds in their very first being. This opinion I have at large examined al- 
ready : but I suppose what I have said will be much more easily admitted 
when I have shewn whence the understanding may get all the ideas it has, 
and by wh,at ways and degrees they may come into the mind, for which I 
shall appeal to every one's own observation and experience. Let us then 
suppose the mind to be, as we say, white paper, void of all characters, 
without any ideas : how comes it to be furnished'? Whence comes it by 
that vast store, which the busy and boundless fancy of man has painted on 
it, in an almost endless variety 1 Whence has it all the materials of reason 
and knowledge ? To this I answer, in one word, from experience : in 
that all our knowledge is founded, and from that it ultimately derives it- 
self. 

*' First, our senses, conversant about particular sensible objects, do con- 
vey into the mind several distinct perceptions of thinflk, according to those 
various ways, wherein those objects do affect them X^d thus we come by 
those ideas we have of yellow, white, heai,^M, soft, hard, bitter, sweet, 
and all those which we call sensible qualities, which when I say the senses 
convey into the mind; I mean, they from external objects convey into the 
mind what produces there those perceptions. This great source of most of 
the ideas we have, depending wholly upon our senses, and derived by them 
to the understanding, I call sensation. 

** Secondly, the other fountain from whence experience furnisheth the 
understanding with ideas, is the perception of the operations of our own 
mind within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has got : whicli 
operations when the soul comes to reflect on and consider, do furnish the 
understanding with another set of ideas, which could not be had from 
things without : and such are perception, thinking, doubting, believing^ 
reasoning, knowing, willing, and all the different actings of our own 
minds ; which we being conscious of, and observing in ourselves, do from 
these receive into our understandings as distinct ideas as we do from bo- 
dies affecting our senses. This source of ideas every man has wholly in him- 
self ; and though it be not sense, as having nothing to do with external 
objects, yet it is very like it, and might properly enough be called inter- 
nal sense. But as I call the other sensation, so I call this reflection ; 
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the ideas it affords being such only as the mind gets by reflecting on its 
own operations within itself. . . . These two I say, viz, external^ 
material things, as the objects of sensation, and the operations of our 
own minds within as the objects of REFLecTiON are to me the only origi- 
nals from whence all our ideas take their beginnings. The term opera- 
tions here I use in a large sense, as comprehending not barely the actions 
of the mind about its ideas but some sort of passions arising somctinief? 
from them, such as is the satisfaction or uneasiness arisitig from any 
thought." 

" The understanding," proceeds Mr. Locke, " seems to me to have the 
least glimmering of any ideas, which it doth not receive from orto of these 
two. External objects furnisli the mind with the ideas of sensible quali- 
ties, which are all those different perceptions they produce in us ; and the 
mind furnishes the understanding with ideas of its own operations. These, 
when we have taken a full survey of them, and their several modes, com- 
binations, and relations, we shall find to contain all our whole stock of 
ideas : and that we have nothing in our mind?, which did not come in one 
of these two ways." — Easay^ vol. i. p. 84. 

Again, page 150, he says : 

" I j)retend not to teach but to inquire, and therefore cannot but con- 
fess here again, that external and internal sensation are the only passages 
that I can find of knowledge to the understanding. These alone, as far 
as I can discover, are the windows by which light is let into this dark rocjni. 
For methinks the understanding is not much unlike a closet, wholly shut 
from light, with only some little opening left, to let in external visible re- 
semblances, or ideas of things w^ithout : would tho pictures coming into 
such a dark room but stay there, arid lie so orderly as to be found upon 
occasion, it would very much resemble the understanding of a man in 
reference to all objects of sight, and tho ideas of them." 

This account of the origin of every thing that exists in the mind differs 
from the simplicity #fHobbes's system, and of the modern philosophy, in 
supposing that thercc|^ another distinct source of ideas, besides sensation, 
namely, reflection on the oper^itions of our own minds. I confess this ad- 
dition appears to me to be very awkardly and inartificially made. For, 
in the first place, it is obvious to remark that in most at least, if not all tin; 
instances enumerated by the author, the operations themselves are ihe 
proper and immediate sources of our ideas, not this kind of reflection on 
them, wliicli seems to be nothing but tho repetition or recollection of tho 
'first conscious impression, the perception of a perception. For example, 
Mr. Locke includes among operations of our own minds " some sort ol 
passions arising fi om our ideas," i, c, as he explains it, the sense of pleasure 
and pain. Now it is surely a little preposterous to make, not the orii^inal 
feeling itself, but the after consideration or reflection on that feeling, tlu; 
source of our idea of pleasure or pain. In this sense, reflection must be 
the source of all our ideas, whether of external objects, or the operations 
of our own minds, for in the same sense it may be argued, that the fust 
impression of a sensible object is not the source of the idea we have of it, 
till tho soul comes to reflect on and consider that original impression. 
But it might be said with equal propriety, that we have one source of 
ideas, viz., sensation, and other source of ideas, viz. ideas. From the 
.view which Mr. Locke has here takeo of the subject, though the passions. 
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or the satisfaction and uneasiness attended certain things are ranked among 
the operations of the mind, yet is not quite clear whether we are supposed 
to have any consciousness of them or not ; whether they are not as remote 
from any thing like preception, ^s the lifeless objects without us, till com- 
ing to be afterwaids reflected on and taken notice of by the mind, they 
furnish the understanding with a new set of ideas. 

T^e same reasoning may be applied to the other operation of percep- 
tion, thinking, &c., for it seems to me that the original act of perceiving 
or thinking is the source of my idea of those mental operations, just as 
the first impression of any sensible object is the source of my idea of 
that object. Not sensation and reflection, therefore, but sensation and the 
operations of our own minds are more properly the sources of our ideas, 
that is, these two furnish materials for our reflection. I should not have 
dwelt so long upon this distinction, whicli may be thought of little impor- 
tance in itself, but that I believe it has led to most of the errors of the 
* Essay.' For in consequence of separating the operations of the mind in 
a manner from the mind itself, and making them exist only as objects for 
Its contemplation, Mr. Locke has been satisfied with considering those 
operations as acting upon the mind like external things, not as emanating 
from it. Thus, by a general formula, all our ideas of every kind are 
represented as communicated to the mind by something foreign to it, 
instead of growing out of, and being a part of its own nature and essence. 

Secondly, another objection to this division of our ideas into those of 
sensation and reflection is, that it does not diflcr in any decisive manner 
from the more simple statement of Hobbes and others, who derive all our 
ideas from sensation. For by sensation these writers do not understand 
merely the external image, but the perception or feeling which accom- 
panies it, and they contend that all our other ideas are continuations, 
modifications, or different arrangements of the original impressions, pro- 
duced by objects on the senses. Now there is nothing in the extract 
above given to disprove this statement : and if so, the original hypothesis 
will remain in its full force. Indeed Mr. Locke himself does not seem to 
have made up his mind, whether it were so or not. For though bespeaks 
of the mind as furnishing the understanding with ideas, and with, the 
materials of reason and knowledge, and enumerates and explains the 
several operations of the mind in comparing, distinguishing, &c., yet he 
elsewhere speaks of ideas as existing in the understanding like pictures in 
a gallery, or as if the whole process of the intellect were resolvable into 
the power of receiving, retaining, carrying, and transposing the gross 
materials furnished by the senses. In this case, I think the simplest way 
at once is to make sensation the foundation of all our other ideas and 
faculties. For my own part, the reason why I cannot assent to this doc- 
trine is, that I believe there is another act or faculty of the mind implied 
in all our ideas, for which neither sensation nor any of its modes can ever 
account, and which I shall here proceed to explain. 

The principle which I shall attempt to prove is, that ideas are the off- 
spring of the understanding, not of the senses. By a sensation is meant 
the perception produced by the impression of the several parts of an out- 
ward object, each by itself, on the correspondent parts of an organized 
sentient being : by an idea I mean the conception produced by a member 
of these together on the samd conscious principle. Besides* the succession 
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or juxta-position of different sensible impressions, I suppose that there Is 
a common principle of thought, a superintending faculty, which alone per- 
ceives the relations of things, and enables us to comprehend their connex- 
ions, forms, and masses. This faculty is properly the understanding, and 
it is by means of this faculty that man indeed becomes a reasonable soul. 
What has led more than any thing else to the exclusion of the understand- 
ing as a distinct faculty of the mind, and to the principle of resolving the 
acts of judging, reasoning, &«., into mere association, or succession of 
ideasi has been the considering ideas themselves, or those particular ob- 
jects which are marked by one name, or strike at once upon the senses, 
as simple things, Mr. Locke, it is true, has avoided this error as far as 
relates to our ideas of substances, but he reckons among simple ideas of 
the qualities of things several ideas, which are evidently complex, such as 
extension, figure, motion, and number. Hence, having laid in a certain 
stock of ideas without the necessity of the dnderstanding, it was thought 
an easy matter to build up the whole structure of the human mind without 
it, as wo build a house with stones. The method, therefore, which I shall 
take to establish the point I have in view, will be by showing that there is 
no one of these simple ideas, or ideas of particular things, which aro 
made the foundation of all the rest, that is not itself an aggregate of many 
things, or that can subsist a moment but in the understanding. I can con- 
ceive of a being endued with the power of sensation, or simple percep- 
tion, so as to receive the direct impressions of things, and also with 
moniory, so as to retain them for any length of time, as they were several- 
ly and unconnectedly presented, yet without the smallest degreo of under- 
standing, or without ever having so much as a single thought. The state 
of such a being would be that of animal life, and something more with the 
addition of memory, but it would not amount to intellect ; which implies, 
besides actual, living impressions, the power of perceiving their relations 
to one another, of comparing and contrasting them, and of regarding the 
different parts of any object as making one whole. Without this " dis- 
course of reason," this surrounding and forming power, wo could never 
have the idea of a single object, as of a table or a chair, a blade of grass, 
or a grain of sand. 

Every one of those includes a certain configuration, hardness, color, &/C., 
z. e. ideas of different things, received by difierent senses, which must be; 
put together by tho understanding before they can be referred to any par- 
ticular thing, or considered as one idea. Without this faculty, all our ideas 
would be necessarily decomposed, and crumbled down into their original 
elements and fiuxionai parts. We could assuredly never carry on a chain 
of reasoning on any subject, for the very links of which this chain must 
consist would be ground to powder. There would be an infinite divisibility 
in the impressions of tho mind, as well as in the Qbjects of matter. Thero 
would be a total want of union, fellowship, and . mutual intelligence be- 
tween them, for each impression mulst remain absolutely simple and dis- 
tinct, unknown to, and unconscious of the rest, shut up in the narrow cell 
of its own individuality. No two of these atomic impressions could ever club 
together to form even a sensible point, much less should we be able to arrive 
at any of the larger masses, or nominal descriptions of things. The most 
that sensation could possibly do for us, would be to furnish us with the 
ideas of what Mr. Locke calls the sitaple qualities of objects^ as of color 
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or pressure, though not as a general notion or diffused feeling ; for it is 
certain that no one idea could ever contain more than the thige of a single 
ray of light or the puncture of a single particle of matter. Let us, how- 
ever, for a moment suppose that the several parts of objects are to be con- 
sidered as individual things, or ideal units ; and then see whether, without 
the cementing power of the understanding, we shall be able to conceive of 
thorn as forming a complete whole, or anyone entire object. Tlius we may 
have a notion of the legs and arms of a chair as so many distinct positive 
things ; but without the power of perceiving them together in their seve- 
ral proportions and situations, we could not have the idea of a chair as one 
thing, or as a piece of furniture, intended for a particular use. It is the 
mind (if I may be allowed such an expression) that makes up the idea of 
the chair, and fits it together : that is in this case the cabinet-maker, who 
unites the loose, disjointed parts, and makes them one firm and well com- 
pacted object. I might instance to the same purpose a statue. Will any 
one say, that if the head and limbs and different parts of a fine statue were 
to be takeiT asunder, broken in pieces, and strewed about the floor, and 
first shown to him in that state, he would have the same idea of the beauty, 
proportions, posture, and efiect of the whole, as if he had seen it in its 
original state? But the idea which such a person might have of the statue 
in this way would be completeness and harmony itself, compared with any 
idea which could result from the sensible impression of the several parts. 
For he might still in fancy piece together the broken mutilated fragments, 
prop up tlie limbs, set the head upon the shoulders, and make out a crazy 
image of the whole ; but without the understanding reacting on the senses, 
and informing the eye with judgment and knowledge, there would be no 
possibility whatever of comparing the different impressions received : no 
one part could have the slightest reference to any other part or to the 
whole; there would be no principle of cohesion left: we might have an 
infinite number of microscopic impressions and fractions. of ideas, but 
tliere being nothing to unite them together, the most perfect grace and 
symmetry would be only one mass of unmeaning, unconscious confusion. 
All nature, all objects, all parts of all objects would be equally *' without 
form and void." The miiid ahne is formative^ to use the expression of 
a great German writer ; or it is that alAne which by its pervading and 
elastic energy unfolds and expands our ideas, that gives order and consis- 
tency to them, that assigns to ever}^ part its proper place, and fixes it there, 
a^nd that frames the idea of the whole. Or, in other words, it is the un- 
derstanding alone that perceives relation, but every object is made up of 
relation. In short, there is no object or idea which does not consist of a 
number of parts arranged in a certain manner, but of this arrangement the 
parts themselves cannot be sensible. To make each part conscious of its 
relation to the rest is to suppose an infinite number of intellects instead of 
one ; and to say that a knowledge or perception of each part separately, 
without a reference to the rest, (Jan produce a conception of the whole ; 
that is, that a knowledge where no two impressions are or ever can be 
compered, can include a comparison between them and many olhtiS, is a 
contradiction and an absurdity. 

It may be said perhaps, that not the sensation excited by any of the parts 
of an object separately, but the sum of our sensations, excited by all the 
parts, produces our idea of the whole. But it is not possible that in a given ; 
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number of impressions, where the mind never has perception of more than 
a single part, there should be contained notwithstanding a view of the whole 
at once. For as a single part cannot of itself represent the whole object, 
so neither can this part by being actually joined to others, which by the 
supposition are never perceived to be joined with it, produce that idea any 
more than if those other parts had no existence. If the impression of the 
parts of an object, absolutely and individually considered, were the same 
thing as the iaea of the object, any number of actual impressions, arrang- 
ed in any manner whatever, would necessarily be the same object. But 
this is contrary to all fact. For then a curve line, consisting of the same 
number of points, would not be distinguishable from a straight one, nor a 
square from a triangle of the same dimensions, and so on. In a being en- 
dued only with a power of sensation, and supposed to be simple and undi- 
vided, there could be no room for more than an individual impression at 
once. Our sensations must always succeed each other. One thought must 
have completely passed away, before another could supply its place. Our 
ideas would leave no traces of themselves, like the bubbles that rise and 
disappear on the water, or the snow that melts as it falls. There would 
be nothing in their fugitive, momentary existence to bind them together. 
Ere we could stop to compare any one impression with any other, it would 
be lost for ever in the dark abyss of time. Nothing could be connected 
with any thing else, either co-existing with it or going before or after it. 
If on the other hand, we suppose any merely sentient being to be ex- 
tended and compounded, or to be capable of receiving more than one im- 
pression at once, we shall yet gain little by it. Such a sentient being 
will be nothing but a number of distinct sentient beings. For as in the 
former instance, no two impressions could co-exist together, so in the latter, 
though they existed together, there could be no sort of communication be- 
tween them. They would be absolutely cut off from and exclusive of each 
other. 'She oiiod in attending to any one must be wholly absorbed by it, 
and insensible of the rest. Our sensations would to every rational pur- 
pose be placed as completely out of the Sphere of each other's conscious- 
ness, as if they were parcel of another intellect, or floated in the region of 
the moon. That any number of detached, unconnected, actual sensations, 
impressed on different sentient beings, would not of themselves imply a 
conception of any one entire object, is what every one is ready to grant : — 
it would be equally clear, that this idea could not arise from the impression 
of the different parts of an object on the different parts of the same organ- 
ized, extended^ sentient substance, but that in this case wo involuntarily 
transfer our own consciousness to a being incapable of it, and identify 
these distinct sensible impressions in the same common intellect. 

It is strange that Mr. Locke should rank among simple ideas that of 
number, which he defines to be the idea of unity repeated. But how this 
idea of successive or distinct units can ever give the idea of repetition un- 
less the former instances are borne in mind, I cannot conceive- There 
might be a transition from one unit to another, but no addition or aggre- 
gate formed. As well might we suppose that a body of an inch diameter 
by shifting from place to place might enlarge its dimensions to a. foot or 
a mile, as that a succession of units, perceived separately, should produce 
the complex idea of number. The natural fool that Mr. liohbes speaks of, 
r^ny bo suppobod to obbcrvc every stroke of the clock, aiul nod to it, o\ 
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say one, one, one : but he could never know what hour it strikes, according to 
Mr, Hobbes, without the use of those names of order, one, two, three, dec. 
nor according to my notion, without the help of that orderiy understanding 
which first invented those names, and comprehends their meaning. On 
the material hypothesis, the mind can have but one idea at a time, and the 
idea of number could never enter into it. 

Though Mr. Locke constantly supposes tlie mind to perceive relations, 
and explain its operations in reasoning, comparing, &c. on this principle, 
there is but one place in his work, in which he seems to have been upon 
the pomt of discovering that this principle is at the bottom of all our ideas 
whatever. He says, in the beginning of his chapter on Power, which he 
classes among simple ideas, and which in my opinion has a much more sim- 
ple source than that which he assigns to it, — " I confess power includes in 
it some kind of relation (a relation to actiofn or change), as indeed which 
of our ideas, of what kind soever, when attentively considered, does not? 
For our ideas of extension, duration and number, do they not all contain in 
them a secret relation of the parts ? Figure and motion have something 
relative in them much more visibly : and sensible qualities, as coldrs arid 
smells, what are they but the powers of different bodies in relation to our 
perception 1 and if considered in the things themselves, do they not depend 
on the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of the parts ? All which include 
some kind of relation in them. 

Our idea therefore of power I think may well have a place amongst 
other simple ideas, and be considered as one of them, being one of those 
that make a principal ingredient in our complex ideas of substances." — 
Essay ^ vol. i. p. 234. That is to say, in other words, the idea of power, 
which is confessedly complex according to Mr. Locke, as depending on 
the changes we observe produced in one thing by another, is to pass for 
a simple idea, because it has as good right to this denomination as other 
complex ideas, which are usually classed as simple ones. It is thus that 
the inquiring mind seems to be always hovering on the brink of truth, but 
that timidity or indolence, or prejudice, which is both combined, makes 
us shrink back, unwilling to trust ourselves to the fathomless abyss. 

I have thus endeavored to give some account of what I mean by the 
understanding, as the principle which is the foundation n^ot only of judg- 
ment, reason, choice, and deliberate action, but is included in every idea 
of the mind, or conception even of sensible objects. I am aware that 
what I have said may be looked upon as rhapsody and extravagance by 
the strictest sect of those who are called philosophers. The understand- 
ing has been set aside as an aw^iard incumbrance, since it was conceived 
practicable to carry on the whole business of thought and reason bv a suc- 
cession of external images and sensible points. The fine net work of the 
mind itself, the cords that bind and hold our scattered perceptions together, 
and form the means of communication between them, are dissolved and 
vanish before the clear light of modern metaphysics, as the gossamer is 
dissipated by the sun. The adepts in this system smile at the contradic- 
tions involved in the supposition of perceiving the relations between dif- 
ferent things, and say that this implies the absurdity that the mind may 
have two ideas at once, which is with them Jrilpossible. Now I shall only 
contend that frtbe mind cannot have two ideas at the same time, it can 
•)?vcr have anv, since all the ideas we know of consist of more than one : 
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and though the consciousness we have of attending to different objects at 
once, when we compare, judge, reason, tpill, ^^c, has been resolved into 
a deception of the mind in mistaking a rapid succession of objects for one 
general impression, yet it will hardly be pretended that we deceive our- 
selves in thinking we have any ideas at all. Mr. Home Tooke, who is 
certainly one of the ablest commentators on the doctrines of that school, 
says that it is as absurd to talk of a complex jdea as of a complex star, 
meaning that our ideas are as perfectly distinct from, and have as little to 
do with one another, as the stars that compose a constellation. Other 
writers, to avoid the seeming contradiction of supposing the mind to divide 
its attention between different objects, have suggested the instant of its 
passing from one to the other as the true point of comparison between 
them ; or that the time when it had an idea of both together, was the time 
when it had an idea of neither. As it was evident that while the mind 
was entirely taken up with one idea, it could not have any knowledge of 
another which did not yet exist, or had passed away, and as botli impres- 
sions cannot be supposed to co-exist in the same conscious understanding 
(for on this^ system there is no such faculty,) this short, precious interval, 
this moment of leisure from both, this lucky vacancy of thought, is pitched 
upon as that in which the mind performs all its functions, and comtcm- 
plates its various Ideas in their absence, as from some vantage ground the 
traveler stops lo survey the country on both sides of him. To such ab- 
surdities are ingenious men driven by setting up argument against fact, 
and denying the most obvious truths for which they cannot, like the sophist 
who denied the existence of motion, because he could not understand its 
nature. It might be deemed a sufficient answer to those who build sys- 
tem and lay down formal propositions on the principle that the mind can 
comprehend but one idea at a time, to say that they consequently can 
have no meaning in what thoy write, since when they begin a sentence 
they cannot have the least idea of what will be the end of it, and by the 
time they get to the end of it must totally forget the beginning. *' Peace 
to all such !" 

To show, however, that I am not quite singular in my notions on tbis 
subject of consciousness, and to remove, as I think, every shadow of doubt 
upon it, I beg leave to refer my readers to two passages, the one in Rous- 
seau, and the other in Abraham Tucker, in support of the almost obso- 
lete prejudice which I have here endeavored to defend. The one is an 
argument to prove that judgment and sensation are not the same, in tlio 
Vicar's profession of faith in ' Emilius,' and the other is the chapter on the 
independent existence of mind in the ' Light of Nature Pursued.' 

The passage in Rousseau seems evidently to have been intended as an 
answer to the maxim of Helvetius that to feel is to judge, and to his rea- 
soning on this maxim, which is as follows : 

** The question being reduced within these limits, I shall examine at 
present whether the act of the mind in judging is any thing more than a sen- 
sation. When I judge of the size or color of the objects around me, it is 
evident that the judgment formed of the dififerent impressions, whicli these 
objects, make upon my senses, is properly only a sensation : that I may 
say indiscriminately, eithevi jy^dge or 1 feel, that of two obiecls, the one' 
which I call a yard makes upon me a different impressioft from another 
which I call a foot : that the color called red, produces a different effect 
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upon the sight from that which I call yellow ; and I conclude that in this 
case to judge is only to feel or perceive by the senses. But it may be 
said, let us suppose that any one desires to know whether strength of body 
is preferable to mere bulk ; are we certain that we can decide this point 
by means of the senses alone 1 Most undoubtedly, I reply : for in order 
to my coming to a decision on the subject, my memory must first retrace 
to me successively the different situations in which I may happen most fre- 
quently to find myself in the course of my life. In this case, then, to 
judge is to see that in these different situations strength will be oftener an 
advantage to me than size. But it may be retorted, when the question is 
to decide whether in a king justice is preferable to mercy, is it conceivable 
that the conclusion here formed depends Entirely on sensation I Thie 
affirmative has undoubtedly at first sight the air of a. paradox : neverthe^ 
less, in order to establish its truth, we will presuppose in any one knowl- 
edge of what is meant by good and evil, and also of the principle that one 
action is worse than another, according as it is more injurious to the well- 
being of society. On this supposition, what method ought the orator or 
poet to take, in order to show most clearly that justice, preferable in a 
king to mercy, preserves the greatest number of citizens to the state ? 

" The orator will present three several pictures to the imagination of 
his supposed hearer : in the first he will represent a just king, who con- 
demns and gives orders for the execution of a criminal ; in tl^ second, 
will be seen the good king, who opens the doors of his dungeon, and strikes 
off tlie chains of the same criminal ; in the third picture, the criminal him- 
self will be the principal figuie, who, armed with a poniard, on his escape 
from his cell hastens to assassinate fifty of his fellow citizens. But who 
is there that at the sight of these three pictures will not instantly perceive 
that justice, which by the death of a single individual, saves the lives of 
fifty persons, is preferable to mercy ? Nevertheless, this judgment is re- 
ally nothing but a sensation. In fact, if from the habit of connecting cer- 
tain ideas with certain words, the sound of these words may, as experience 
demonstrates, excite in us almost the same sensations which we should 
feel from the actual pre"Bence of the objfects, it is evident that from the con- 
templation of these three pictures to judge that in a king justice is preferable 
to mercy, is to feel and see that in the first picture a single citizen is sacrificed, 
while in the third fifty are massacred ; whence I conclude that every act 
of the judgment is only a sensation." — Helvetius on the Mind^ p. 12. 

On this statement I may be permitted lo remark that as the author af- 
firms that sensation is the same thing as judgment, so he seems to con- 
ceive that the assertion of any proposition is the same thing as the proof of 
it. He supposes three several pictures to be presented lo a man of under- 
standing, and that from an attentive contemplation and comparison of the 
different objects and events contained in them, he comes to a judgment 
or conclusion, viz. That justice is preferable to mercy. "Nevertheless, 
he says, " this judgment is really nothing but a sensation." This is all 
the proof he bnngs ; and perhaps, considering the language and country 
in which this celebrated author wrote, it is reasoning good enough. Do I 
say this with any View to throw contempt on that lively, ingenious, gay, 
social, and polished people ? No ; but philosophy is not iheir forte : they 
are not in earnest in these remote speculations. In order duly to appreci- 
ate their writings^ we must consider them not as the dictates of the under- 
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Standing, but as the effects of constitution. Otherwise we shall do the in 
great injustice. They pursue truth, like all other things as far as it is 
agreeable ; they reason for their amusements ; they engage in abstruse ques- 
tions to vary the topics of conversation. Whatever does not answer this 
purpose 18 banished out of books and society as a morose and cynical philo- 
sophy. To obtrude the dark and difficult parts of a question, or to enter into 
an elaborate investigation of them, is considered as a piece of ill-manners. 

Those writers, therefore, have been the most popular among the French 
who have supplied their readers witli the greatest number of dazzling con- 
clusions founded on the most slight superficial evidence, whose reasonings 
could be applied to every thing, because they explained nothing, and who most 
effectually kept out of sight every tiling true or profound or interesting in u 
question. Who would ever think of plunging into abstruse, metaphysical 
inquiries concerning the nature of the understanding, when he may with 
entire ease to himself and satisfaction to others solve all the phenomena of 
the mind by repeating in three words Juger est senfir. As it was the ob- 
ject of the school-philosophy, by a jargon of technical distinctions, tu 
sharpen the eagerness of debate and give birth to endless verbal controvor- 
sies, to the modern system, transferring philosophy from the cloistered hall 
to the toilette and the drawing-room, is calculated, by a set of portabl- 
phrases, as familiar and as current as the forms of salutation, to silence 
every di%^ence of opinion, and to produce an euthanasia of all thoiigli'i. 
I have made these remarks not to prejudice the question, but to prevent 
the prejudice arising on the other side, from seeing the writers of a whole 
nation, not deficient in natural talents or in acquired advantages, agree in 
delivering the most puerile absurdities as profound and oracular truths. 

The train of thought into which the author has fallen in the passajir^ 
above cited is pretty obvious. Having undertaken to prove that the ideas 
of justice and mercy are mere sensations, and that the conclusion that 
justice is preferable to mercy is also a mere sensation, in order to show 
the possibility of this he conjures up the ideas of a good and a bad king, 
of a criminal, a prison, chains, a dagger, and fifty citizens massacred bo- 
fore the eyes of the spectator, which form the subject of three imaginary 
pictures, and which are in general so many sensible objects. All these 
sensible objects he supposes to be implied in, and to be the materials out 
of which we frame the judgment or conclusion, that justice is better than 
mercy ; and therefore he infers that thero is nothing else implied in or 
necessary to that judgment, and that, consequently it is nothing but a sen- 
sation. Having succeeded in resolving the compound and general ideas of 
justice and mercy, good and evil, into a number of sensible appearances, 
his imagination is entirely occupied with the novelty of the objects before 
him, and he drops altogether the consideration, whether the combination 
and comparison of these several objects or sensations which is absolutely 
necessary to their forming the moral ideas or inference spoken of, is not 
the act of some other faculty. In short the principle that a judgment is 
nodiing but a sensation, is not only a perfectl}* gratuitous assertion, but 
an assertion cither without meaning, or a palpable contradiction. For the 
single objects presented in the foregoing metaphysical pictures, and which 
are supposed to constitute the judgment, are not one sensation, but many. 
Now if it be meant that these single objects, as they are perceived sepa- 
rately, or successively, one by one, without the intervention of any reflex 
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act of the mind combining and comparing them together, constitute of 
themselves the judgment, " that justice is preferable to mercy," this is to 
say, in so many words, that the mind forms a comparison between things 
without comparing them, and judges of their relations without perceiving 
them. On the other hand, if it be meant to include the acts of the mind 
in comparing, judging, inferring, &c. in the term sensation, then the propo* 
sition that judgment or sensation are the same, will be nothing but an idle 
and insignificant abuse of words, and will only prove that if to the sensa- 
tion, or perception of particular objects we add the faculty of comparing 
and judging, nothingifarther will be necessary for it to compare and judge. 
I shall therefore dismiss this well known maxim as no better than a misno- 
mer, as an attempt to shorten the labor of thought by the interposition of 
an unmeaning phrase, and to confound all the distinctions of the under- 
standing by an equivoque. 

It will not be amiss in this place to transcribe a passage from the Logic 
of the Abbe Condillac (a work which may be regarded as the quintessence 
of slender thought, and the art of substituting words for things) to show 
liow far the doctrine of the origin of all our ideas from sensation may be 
carried, ^nd what an imbecility it produces in the mind, and deadness to 
any but external objects. The design of the passage is to prove that mor- 
ality is a visible thing. This however is a work of supererogation, even 
Oil tlie principle supposed : for it is not necessary to refer morality to any 
thing visible or audible, or to any other of the senses, but the sense of plea- 
surq and pain ; our feelings of this kind being allowed to come from, and 
make a part of our original sensations. But this system is not an improve- 
ment on reason, but a progression in superficiality and absurdity, a vast 
vacuity where "fluttering its pennons vain, the mind drops down ten 
*Jiousand fathoms deep." 

" Moral ideas," says my author, " seem to elude the senses : they at 
.lei.t elude the senses of those philosophers who deny that our knowledge 
proceeds from sensation. They would gladly know of what color virtue 
is, oc of what color vice is. I answer that virtue consists in the habitual 
perfounance of good actions, as vice consists in the habitual performance 
of bad ones. Now these habits and these actions are visible. 

" Wjat, then, is the morality of actions a thing which falls under the 
cognizar^e of the senses ! Wherefore should it not? Morality depends 
solely oii the conformity between our actions and the laws ; but these 
actions aie visible, and the laws are so equally, since they are certain 
•conventiois made bv men. 

*' But it will be said, if the laws are only things of convention, they must 
be altogether arbitrary. They may indeed be sometimes arbitrary ; there 
are but too many such laws ; but those which determine whether our ac- 
tions are good or bad, are not so, nor can they bo so. They are the 
work of man, it is true, because they are conventions which we have 
made ; nevertheless we alone have not made them : nature made them as 
well as we, alio dictated them to us, and it was not in our power to make 
others. The wants and the faculties of man being given, the laws which 
«ire to regulate his conduct must necessarily follow : and though we enacted 
them, God who has created us witli such wants and such faculties, is in 
truth our sole legislator. In obeying the laws which are conformable to 
our nature, we render obedience to him who is the author of our nature ; 
and this is that which perfects the morality of actions." — ^page 56. 
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For a work entitled Logic, there are a pleasant number of contradictions 
in this' passage. To pass over many of them, if the laws here spoken of 
are such merely in consequence of their being visible, then all visible ob- 
jects are laws, and all laVs are equally moral. But no ! there are some 
arbitrary laws. Now if the goodness of the laws depends on their confor- 
mity to our wants and faculties, neither of these are visible, any more than 
God who is said to be our only lawgiver. So that " the latter end of this 
system of law and divinity forgets the beginning.^' That those actions are 
moral which are conformable to a moral law, and that those laws arc moral, 
which are agreeable to our nature and wants, may ie readily admitted : 
but I cannot myself think that this conformity is an object of the senses, 
or that the true features of morality can e\OBr be discerned but by the eye 
of the understanding. The friends of morality, it seems, according to our 
author, are not to despair, or to suppose that the distinctions of right and 
wrong are banished entirely out of the material system. They only be- 
come more clear and legible than ever ; we are still right in asserting vir- 
tue to have a real existence, namely, on paper, and in supposing that wc 
have some idea of it, as consisting of the letters of the alphabet. Almost 
in the same manner, Mr. Home Tooke very gravely defines the essence of 
law and just^ from the etymology of these words, to consist in their being 
something laid doicn, and something ordered (jussum) ; and when pressed 
by the difficulty that there are many things laid down and ordered which 
are neither law? nor just, he makes answer that their obligation depends 
on a higher species of law and justice, to wit, a law which is no where laid 
down, and a justice which is no where ordered, except indeed by the na- 
ture of things, on which the etymology of these two words does not seem 
to throw any light. 

On all the other points of the modern metaphysical system, such as thr 
nature of abstraction, judgment and reasoning, the materiality of the sod, 
free-will, the association of ideas, ^e. Mr. Locke either halts betwren 
two opinions, or else takes the common- place side of tho question. Fhe 
motion of the system, which bears his name and which by this vefy ielay 
gained all that it wanted to become popular, was retrogade in hi», noc 
progressive. The extracts I am about to give from his work will! think 
establish this point. They will at the same time show him to be a man ot 
strong practical sense, of much serious thought and inquiry, and consid- 
erable freedom of opinion, and a real lover of truth, though nit so bold 
and systematic a reasoner, or so great a dealer in paradoxes as some oth- 
ers. Moderation, caution, a wish to examine every side of & question, 
and an unwillingness to decide till after the most mature and drcumspect 
investigation, and then only according to the clearness of the evidence;, 
seem to have been the characteristics of his mind, none of ivhich denote 
the daring innovator, or maker of a system. What there is of system iu 
his work is Hobbes's, as I have already shown : the deviations from its 
common sense and general observation are his own. There is throughout 
his reasoning the same contempt for the school-men, and the same prefer- 
ence of native, rustic reason to learned authority : the same notion of 
the necessity for reforming the system of philosophy, and of the possibility 
of doing this by a more exact use of words : there is the same dissatisfac- 
tion with the prevailing system, but heat the same time entertained doubts 
of his own. What he wanted was confidence and decision. 
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The prolixity and ambiguity of his style seem tp have arisen from this 
source : for he is never weary of examining and re-examining the same 
objection, and he states his arguments with so many limitations and with 
such a variety of expression to prevent misapprehension, that it is often 
difficult to guess at his real meaning. There is, it must be confessed, a 
sort of heaviness about him, a want of clearness and connection, which in 
spite of all his pains, and the real plodding strength of his mind ho was 
never able to overcome. To return to his account of complex ideas : the 
beginning of his observations on this subject is as follows : 

" We have hitherto considered those ideas, in the reception whereof the 
mind is only passive, which are those simple ones received from sensation 
and reflection before mentioned, whereof the mind cannot make one to 
itself, nor have any idea which does not consist wholly of them. But as 
the mind is wholly passive in the reception of all its simple ideas, so it ex- 
erts several acts of its own, whereby out of its simple ideas, as the mate- 
rials and foundations of the rest, the other are framed. The acts of the 
mind wherein it exerts its power over its simple ideas, are chiefly these 
three. 

'* 1. Combining several simple ideas into one compound one, and thus 
all complex ideas are made. 2. The second is bringing two ideas, whether 
simple or complex, together, and setting them by one another, so as to 
take a view of them at once, without uniting them into one ; in which way 
it gets all its ideas of relations, 3, The third is separating them from all 
other ideas that accompany them in their real existence; this is called ab- 
straction: and thus all its general ideas are made. This shows man's power 
to be much about the same in the material and intellectual world : for the 
materials in both being such as he has no power over, either to make or 
destroy, all that man can do is either to unite them together, or to set them, 
by one another, or wholly to separate them." — Vol. i. p. 151. '^ 

The first great point which Mr, Locke labors to prove in his Essay, is 
that there are no innate ideas, which he seems to have established very 
fully and clearly, if indeied so obvious a truth required any formal demon- 
stration. His chief proofs are fromihe case of a man born blind, who has 
no idea of colors, and from the ignorance which children and idiots have 
of those first principles and universal maxims, which some philosophers 
and theologfans, confounding the faculties of the mind with actual impres- 
sions, had supposed to be legibly engraven on the mind by the hand of its 
author. For the supposing the understanding to be a distinct faculty of 
the mind no more proves our ideas to be innate, than the allowing percep- 
tion to be a distinct original faculty of the mind, which every body does, 
proves that there must be innate sensations. These two positions have, 
however, been sometimes considered as convertible by the partisans on 
both sides of the question ; the one arguing from the existence of the soul 
and the power of thought to the positive perception of certain truths, and 
the others concluding that by denying any original inherent impressions, 
they had overturned the supposition of the diflerent faculties and 
powers which must be in the mind to account for the first production or 
subsequent modification of sensation or of thought. For instance, it has 
been made a consequence of the doctrine that there were no innate ideas, 
that there could be no such thing as geuius, or an original difference of 
capacity ; as if the capacity were not perfectly distinct from the actual 

14 
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impressions by the theory itself, and as if there might not be a difierence 
in the capacity of acquiring ideas as all experience shows, though none in 
the knowledge acquired, because this capacity had never yet been exerted. 
As well might we argue that of two houses that are just built one is as 
commodious and capacious as the other, as well fitted for the reception of 
guests and the disposal of furniture, because at present neither of them is 
l^rnished or inhabited. 

The following passages will show the manner in which our author tieats 
this part of his subject: 

f' The child certainly knows that the nurse that feeds it is neither the 
cat it plays with, nor the blackamoor it is afraid of: that the wormseed or 
mustard it refuses is not the apple or sugar it cries for ; this it is certainly 
and undoubtedly assured of: but will any one say it is by virtue of this 
principle, Thai it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be^ 
that it so firmly assents to these and other parts of its knowledge? Or that 
the child has any notion or apprehension of that proposition at an age, 
wherein yet, it is plain, it knows a great many other truths t 

He that will say, children join these several abstract speculations with 
their sucking bottles and their rattles, may perhaps with justice be thought 
to have more passion and zeal for his opinion, but less sincerity and trutli 
than one of that age. Though tlierefore there be several general proposi- 
tions that meet with constant and ready assent as soon as proposed to men 
grown up, who have attained the use of more general and abstract ideas, 
and names standing for them, yet they not being to be found in those of 
tender years, who nevertheless know other things, they cannot pretend to 
universal assent of intelligent persons, and so by no means can be supposed 
innate : it being impossible^ that any truth which is innate (if there were 
any such) should be unknown, at least tajany ope who knows any thing 
•i^lse. Since if they are innate truths, they must be innate thoughts ; there 
being nothing a truth in the mind which it has never thought on. / 

That the general maxims we are discoursing of, are not known to chil- 
dren, idiots, and a great part of mankind, we have already sufficiently prov- 
ed. But there is this farther argumcuit against their being innate, that 
these characters, if they were native and original impressions, should ap- 
pear fairest and clearest in those persons in whom yet we find no. footsteps 
of them. And it is in my opinion a strong presumption that they are not 
innate, since they are least known to those in whom if they were innate, 
they must need exert themselves with most force and vigor. For children, 
idiots, savages, and illiterate people being of all others the least corrupted 
by custom or borrowed opinion, learning or education having not cast their 
native thoughts into new moulds, nor by superinducing foreign and studied 
doctrines, confounded those fair characters nature had written there ; one 
might reasonably imagine that in their minds these innate notions should lie 
open fairly to every one's view, as it is certain the thoughts of children do. 
One would think according to these men's principles that all these native 
beams of light (were there any such) should in those who have no reserves, 
no acts of concealment, shine out in their full lustre, and leave us in no 
more doubt of their being there than we are of their love of pleasure and 
abhorrence of pain. But alas, amongst children, idiots, savages, and the 
grossly illiterate, what general maxims are to be found 1 What universal 
principle of knowledge? Their notions are few and narrow, borrowed 
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only from those objects they have had most to do with, and which have 
made upon their senses the frequentest and strongest impressions. A child 
knows his nurse and his cradle, and by degrees the playthings of a little 
more advanced age ; and a young savage has perhaps his head filled with 
love and hunting, according to the fashion of bis tribe. But he that from 
a child untaught, or a wild inhabitant of the woods will expect these ab- 
stract maxims and reputed principles of science, will I fear find himself 
mistaken. Such kind of general propositions [as that which is, is ; and 
that it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be] are seldom 
mentioned in the hats of Indians, much less are they to be found in the 
thoughts of children, or any impressions of them on the minds of naturals. 
They are the language and business of the schools and academies of learn- 
ed nations, accustomed to that sort of conversation or learning, where dis- 
putes are frequent : these maxims being suited to artificial argumentation, 
and useful for conviction, but not much conducing to the discovery of truth, 
or advancement of knowledge." 

I do not know that Mr. Locke has sufficiently distihguished between two 
things which I cannot very well express otherwise than by a turn of words, 
namely, an innate knowledge of principles, and innate principles of know^ 
ledge. His arguments seem to me conclusive against the one, but not 
against the other, for I think that there are certain general principles or 
forms of thinking, something like the moulds in which any thing is cast, ac- 
cording to which our ideas follow one another in a certain order, though 
the knowledge, i. e. perception of what these principles are, and the form- 
ing them into distinct propositions is the result of experience. It is true, 
the child distinguishes between its nurse and the blackamoor, between bit- 
ter and sweet : what hinders it from ' confounding them 1 The ideas of 
same and different are not included in these ideas themselves, nor are they 
peculiar to any of them, but general terms. What then determines the 
child to annex them uniformly to certain things and not to others ? It is 
plain, then, that our ideas are not at liberty to run into clusters as they 
please or as it happens, but are regulated by certain laws, to which they 
must conform ; or.that the manner in which we conceive of things does not 
depend simply on the particular nature of the things, but on the general 
nature of the understanding. Mr. Locke is clear for certain innate prac*- 
tical principles or general tendencies regulating all our actions, namely, 
the love of pleasure, and aversion to pain. 

He does not however admit, as I can find, of any thing similar to the 
operations of the understanding. The analogy, notwithstanding, holds ex- 
actly the same in both cases. For the child is no more conscious of any 
such general practical principle regulating all his desires, than of any 
speculative principle regulating his notion of things : he gets the idea of 
both from experience of their effects ; but I think that if there were no 
such principles in the mind itself, previous to the actual impression of ob- 
jects, and merely developed or called into action by them, we must be per- 
fectly indifierent both to the reception of pleasure and pain, as we should 
feel no more repugnance to admit one conclusion than mother, however 
absurd or contradictory. The necessity we are under of perceiving certain 
agreements or disagreements between our ideas is as much, and in the same 
sense, the foundation of judgment and reasoning, as the general desure of 
happiness and ovefuon to misesy is the foundation of morality*. 
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.This property of the uoderstaDding, bj wfaich certaiu judgments natnrai' 
Iv foJlovr certain perceptions, and are followed hj other judgments, is the 
nculty of reason, of order and proportion in ibe mind, and is indeed nothing 
but tbe understanding acting by rule or nece9sit3'. The long controversy 
between l4>cke and Leibnitz with respect to innate ideas turaed upon the 
distinction here stated, innate ideas being thus referred not to the actual 
impressions of jobjects, but to the forms or moulds existing in the mind, 
and in which those impressions are cast. Leibnitz contended that there 
was a'germ or principle of truth, a pre-established harmony between its 
innate faculties and its acquired ideas, implied in the essence of the mind 
itself. According to the one it was like a piece of free stone, which the 
mason hews with equal ease in all directions, and into any shape, as cir- 
cumstances require: according to the other, it resembles a piece of marble 
strongly ingrained, with the figure of a man, or other animal, inclosed in it, 
and which the sculptor has only to separate from the surrounding mass. 

I will add one more passage to draw the attention of my readers to this 
intricate subject, and -to show that the difficulties surrounding it were not 
irompietely cleared up or even apprehended by the author of ibe ' Essay.* 

*'*' Hath a child,*' he says, " an idea of impossibility and identity, before 
it has of white or black, sweet or sour ? Or is it from the knowledge of 
this principle that rt concludes that wormwood rubbed on the nipple hath 
not the same taste that it used to receive from thence ? Is it the actual 
knowledge of Impossibile est idem esse et non esse that makes a child dis- 
tinguish between its mother and a stranger, or that makes it fond of thi^ 
one, and fly the other ? Or does the mind regulate itself and its assent by 
ideas that it never had 1 Or the understanding draw conclusions from 
principles which it never ytX knew or understood ? The names impossi- 
hiliti/ and idtntity stand for two ideas, so far from being innate, or born 
with us, that 1 think it requires great care and attention to form them 
right in our understandings. They are so far from being brought into the 
worid with us, so remote from tbe thoughts of infancy and childhood, that 
f believe upon examination it will be found that many grown men want 
them. 

" If identity (to instance in that alone) be a native impression, and con- 
sequently so clear and obvious to us that we must needs know it even from 
our cradles ; I would gladly be resolved by one of seven or seventy years 
old, whetljer a man, being a creature consisting of soul and body, be the 
»ame man when his body is changed ? Whether Euphorbus and Pytha- 
goras, having had the same soul, were the same man, though they lived 
several ages asunder 1 Nay, whetlier the cock too, which had die same 
soul, were not the same with both of them 7 Whereby perhaps it will ap- 
vear that our idea of sameness is not so settled and clear as to deserve to 
be tliought innate in us. For if those innate ideas are not so clear and 
distinct as to be universally known and naturally agreed on, they cannot 
he subjects of universal and undoubted truths, but will be the unavoidable 
•occasion of perpetual uncertainty. For I suppose every one's idea of 
identity will not be tbe same that Pythagoras and thousand others of his 
followers have : and which then shall be true, which innate % Or are these 
two different ideas of identity both innate 1" — page 60. 

Two things are obvious to remark on this passage. First, it seems 
clear that the child, before it can pronounce that one thing is or is not the 
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same as another, must iiave the idea of wliat same is, i. e, of identity : or 
it would be impossible for it to know what is or is not the same. This idea,, 
then, is necessarily included in or the result of the first comparison it is- 
able to make between any two of its impressions as alike or unlike. Se- 
condly, the difficulty of determining the question proposed by Mr. Locke 
does not tirise from the meaning of the word identity^ but of the word man. 
For if this is once clear and settled, there will be no great effort of the un- 
derstanding required to determine whether a man is the same or not. 
They define him to be a creature consisting of body and soul, and it is 
plain that if one of these, the body, is altered, the man is not the same. 
The whole question, therefore, here seems to turn on deciding what quali- 
ties are essential to the idea of man, so that by keeping or leaving out 
some, he will or will not retain his identity, in the practical and moral 
sense of the term. It is the complex ai^t general idea of man that the. 
child wants, not that of identity or sameness which is reflected to it from 
every object it meets, and which it perceives to agree or disagree with 
some other. 

In a note to one of the chapters on Innate Ideas, there is some account 
of the controversy between our author and the Bishop of Worcester (Stil- 
lingfieet) on the question whether the idea of a God be innate and univer- 
sal. The Bishop is anxious to have the universaLl belief in a Deity un- 
derstood in a strict sense, while Mr. Locke thinks it must be reduced to a 
very great and decided majority, there being instances of whole nations 
without this idea. '* This," he says, *' is all the universal consent which 
truth of matter-of-fact will allow ; and therefore all that can be made use 
of to prove a God. I would crave leave to ask your lordship, were there 
ever in the world any atheists or no 1 For if any one deny a God, such 
a perfect universality of consent is destroyed, and if nobody does deny a 
God, what need of arguments to convince atheists ?" — page 63. This is 
the acutest turn he has any whcjre given to an argument. 

The concluding passage of his account of innate ideas is worth quoting. 
It is a good description of the true spirit of philosophy, inclining a little 
too much to self-opinion, from which, perhaps, it is not easily separable : 

" What censure doubting thus of innate principles may deserve from 
men who ,will be apt to call it pulling up the old foundations of knowledge 
and certainty, I cannot tell ; I pursuade myself at least that the way I have 
pursued, being conformable to truth, lays those foundations surer. Thijs 
I am certain, I have not made it my business to quit or follow any authority 
in the ensuing discourse ; truth has been my only aim ;. and wherever 
that has appeared to lead, my thoughts have impartially followed, without 
minding whether the footsteps of any other lay that way or no. Not that 
I want a due- respect to other men's opinions ; but after all the greatest 
reverence is due to truth ; and I hope it will not be thought arrogance to 
say, that perhaps we should make greater progress in the discovery of ra- 
tional and contemplative knowledge, if we sought it in the fountain, in 
the consideration of things themselves^ and made use rather of our own 
thoughts than other men's to find it. For I think we may as rationally 
hope to see with other men's eyes, as to know by other men's understand- 
ings. So much as we ourselves consider and comprehend of truth andi 
reason, so much we possess of real and true knowledge. The floating bli 
other men's opinions in our brains makes us not one jot the more know,-- 

14* 
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iDg, though they happen to be true* What in them was science, is in us 
but opiniatretyt whilst we give up our assent only to reverend names, and 
do not, as they did, employ our own reason to understand those truths 
which gave them reptuation. Aristotle was certainly a knowing man ; but 
nobody ever thought him so, because he blindly embraced and confidently 
vented the opinions of another. And if the taking up of another's princi- 
ples, without examining them, made not him a philosopher, I suppose it 
will hardly make any body else so. In the sciences, every one has so 
much as he really knows and comprehends ; what he believes only and 
takes upon trust, are but shreds, which however well in the whole piece, 
make no considerable addition to his stock who gathers them. Such bor- 
rowed wealth, like fairy money, though it were gold in the hand from 
which he received it, will be but leaves and dust when it comes to use." — 
page 80. 4 

In treating of the origin of our ideas, Mr. Locke labors to prove that 
men think not always : — thinking, according to him, being to the soul 
what motion is to the body ; not its essence, but one of its operations. 
In this opinion he nlay, as far as I know, be right : but I think his proof 
of it drawn from the effects of sleep fails. The reason why I think so is 
that I was never awakened suddenly but I found myself dreaming, though in 
the interval required to awake gradually from sleep we frequently forget our 
dreams before we are quite awake, the impression which objects have time 
to make upon our bodies taking place of and obliterating the faint traces 
of our sleeping thoughts. The common notion that the mind is then mosi 
awake when the body is asleep, deserves the contempt with which Mr. 
Locke treats it. It is one of the absurdities of common sense, which is not 
entirely free from them any more than philosophy. 

Those who can find any argument in favor of the immaterial nature 
and independent powers of the soul in the sublime flights which it 
takes when emancipated from the intrusion of sensible objects must 
have finer dreams than I have. It would be well for this opinion 
if we could regularly forget the next morning the smart repartees, 
magnificent sentiments and profound remarks we so often dream wo 
make. The singular significance which in sleep we attach to absolute 
nonsense seems to arise from the very impotence of our efforts, as we fan- 
cy that we can fly because we cannot move at all. In sleep, indeed, the 
forms of ims^gination assume the appearance of reality, but this advantage 
they seem to owe chiefly to what Hobbes calls the silence of sense. That 
sleep, however, consists wholly in this silence of sense (not affecting the 
mind itself) is so far from being true, that it is not even necessary to it. 
Persons who walk in their sleep, as I know from experience, get out of 
bed with their eyes open, see and feel the Objects about them, open the 
window, and leisurely survey the opposite trees and houses, long before 
they recollect where they are, or before the friesh air and the regular succes- 
sion of known objects dispel the drowsy phantoms of the night. The only 
essential difference between our sleeping' and waking thoughts I believe 
is, that in sleep the comprehensive faculty flags and droops ; so that being 
unable to consider many things at once or to retain a succession of ideas in 
mind, we confound things together, and pass from one object to another 
without order or connexion, any single circumstance in which they agree 
being sufficient to make us associate them together or substitute one for tho 
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Other. Our thoughts are, as it were, disentangled from the circumstances 
and consequences which at other times clog their motio|^s : they are let 
loose, and left at liberty to wander in any direction tiiat chance presents* 
The greatest singularity observable in dreams is the faculty of holding a 
dialogue with ourselves, as if we were really and effectually two persons. 
We make a remark, and then expect the answer, which we are to give 
ourselves, with the same gravity of attention, and hear it with the same sur- 
prise as if it were really spoken by another per^n. We are played upon 
by puppets of our own moving. We are staggered in an argument by an 
unforeseen objection, or alarmed at a sudden piece of information of which 
we have no apprehension till it seems to proceed from the mouth of some 
one with whom we fancy ourselves conversing. We have in fact no idea 
of what the question will be that we put to ourselves till the moment of its 
birth. , 

Mr. Locke in treating of our sensations as effects of the impressions of 
the qualities of things, distinguishes these qualities according to the usual 
opinion into primary and secondary. The former he considers as really 
and in themselves the same as they appear to our senses : the other as 
merely the effects produced by certain objects on the mind and not exist- 
ing out of it. As this question forms one of the common-places of meta- 
physical inquiry, I shall give some account of it in his own words. 

''The qualities that are in bodies, rightly considered, are of three sorts. 

" Furst, the bulk, figure, number, situation, and motion or rest of their 
solid parts ; these are in them whether we perceive them or no : and we 
have by these an idea of the thing a§ it is in itself: these I call primai:y 
qualities. 

'* Secondly, The power that is in any body by reason of its insensible 
primary qualities to operate after a peculiar manner on any of our senses, 
and thereby produce in us the different ideas of several colors, sounds, 
smells, tastes, d^c. These are usually called sensible qualities. 

" Thirdly, The power that is in any body, by reason of the particular 
constitution of its primary qualities, to make such a change in the bulk, 
ligure, texture, and motion of another body, as to make it operate on our 
senses differently from what it did before. Thus the sun has a power to 
make wax white, and fire to make lead fluid. These are usually called 
powers. 

*' Tlie first of these, as has been said, I think, may be properly called 
real, original or primary qualities, because they are in the things 
themselves, whether they are perceived or no: and upon their different 
modifications it is that the secondary qualities depend. The other two 
are only powers to act differently upon other things, which powers result 
from the different modifications of those, primary qualities. 

But though these two latter sorts of qualities are powers barely, and 
nothing but powers, relating to several other bodies, and resulting from the 
different modifications of the original qualities, yet they are generally 
thought otherwise of. For the second sort, viz., the powers to produce 
several ideas in us by our senses, are looked upon as real qualities in the 
things thus affecting us : but the third sort are called and esteemed barely 
[>owers. For example, the ideas of heat or light which we receive by our 
eye or touch from the sun are commonly thought real qualities, existing in 
the sun, and something more than mere powers in it. * 
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But when we consider the sun in reference to wax which it melts or 
blanches, we look on the whiteness and softness produced in the wax, not 
as qualities in the sun, but effects pifoduced by powers in it : whereas, if 
rightly considered, these qualities of light and warmth, which are percep- 
tions in me when I am warmed or enlightened by the sun, are no other- 
wise in the sun than the changes made in the wax, when it is blanched or 
melted, are in the sun. They are all of them equally powers in the sun, 
depending on its primary qualities: whereby it is enabled in the one case 
so to alter the bulk, figure, texture, or motion of some of the insensible 
parts of my eyes or hands, as thereby to produce in me the idea of light or 
heat ; and in the other, it is able so to alter the bulk, *figure, texture, or 
motion of the insensible parts of the wax, as to make them fit to produce 
in me the distinct ideas of white and fluid. The reason why the one are 
ordinarily taken for real qualities, and the other only for bare powers, 
seems tq be, because the ideas we have of distinct colors, sounds, &c., 
containing nothing at all in them of bulk, figure, or motion, we are not 
apt to think them the effects of those primary qualities which appear not 
to our senses to operate in their production, and with which they have not 
any apparent cbngruity or conceivable connexion. Hence it is that we 
are so forward to imagine that those ideas are the resemblances of some- 
thing really existing in the objects themselves. But in the other case, in 
the operation of bodies, changing the qualities, one of another, we plainly 
discover that the quality produced hath commonly no resemblance with 
any thing in the thing producing it ; wherefore we look on it as a bare 
effect of power. For though receiving the idea of heat or light from the 
sun, we are apt to think it is a perception and resemblance of such a 
quality in the sun, yet when we see wax or a fair face receive change of 
color from the sun, we cannot imagine that to be the perception or resem- 
blance of any thing in the sun, because we find not those different colors 
in the sun itself. For our senses being able to observe a likeness or un- 
likeness of sensible qualities in two different external objects, we forward- 
ly enough conclude the production of any sensible quality in any subject 
to be an effect of bare power, g,nd not the communication of any quality, 
which was really in the eflicieut, when we find no such sensible quality in 
the thing that produced it. But ourselves not being able to discover any 
unlikeness between the idea produced in us and the quality of the object 
producing it, we are apt to imagine that our ideas are resemblances of 
some thing in the objects, and not the effects of certain powers placed in 
the modification of their primary qualities, with which primary qualities 
the ideas produced in us have no resemblance." — Vol. i. page 127. 

From the secondary qualities later writers, as Hume and Berkeley, have 
proceeded to the primary ones, and have endeavored to show that thoy 
have not a real existence out of the mind, any more than the oiliei ^. 
Hume says, " The fundamental principle of the modern philosophy is the 
opinion concerning colors, sounds, tastes, smells, heat and cold," &c. ; and 
Bishop Berkeley has made use of the samfe principle to banish the least 
particle of matter out of the universe. What Hume has said is merely 
taken from Berkeley, from whom his opinions are generally borrowed. As 
I do not know that I shall have a better opportunity, I will here state 
Berkeley's arguments against the existence of these primary qualities, or 
bis ideal system, in his own words. I will only first observe, on the argu- 
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meat against the existence of the secondary qualities of things, from their 
different effects in different circumstances, and on different persons, which 
Hume considers as the only solid one, but which Berkeley thinks more 
doubtful, seems to me no argument at all ; for that an object changes its 
color, or food its taste, is in consequence of distance or of the interposi- 
tion of another object, or of the indisposition of the organ, and does not 
prove that the object has not a particular color, or the food a particular 
taste, but that color is combined with and altered by the color of the air, 
and that taste is combined with and altered by another taste in the mouth 
or stomach. The logical inference is merely that one object has not the 
same^nsible qualities as another, or, as Berkeley has remarked, that we 
do not know what the true or natural qualities of any object are. 

'* It is evident," says Bishop Berkeley, to any one who takes a suWey 
of the objects of Human Knowledge, that they are either ideas actually 
imprinted on the senses, or else such as are perceived by attending to the 
passions and operations of the mind, or, lastly, ideas formed by help of 
memory and imagination ; either compounding, dividing, or barely repre- 
senting those originally perceived in the aforesaid ways. •By sight I have 
the ideas of light and colors, with their several degrees and variations. 
By touch I perceive hard and soft, heat and cold, motion and resistance, 
iS^c., and of all these more and less, either as to quantity or degree. Smel-' 
ling furnishes me with odors ; the palate with tastes ; and hearing conveys 
sounds to the mind in all their variety of tone and composition. And as 
several of these are observed to accompany each other, they come to be? 
marked by one name, and so to be reputed as one thing. Thus, for ex* 
ample, a certain color, taste, smell, figure and consistence, having been 
observed to go together, are accounted one distinct thing, signified by the 
name apple. Other collections of ideas constitute a stone, a'tree, a book, 
and the like sensible things ; which, as they are pleasing or disagreeable, 
excite the passions of love, hatred, joy, grief, &c. 

*' 2. But besides all that endless variety of ideas or objects of know* 
ledge, there is likewise something which knows and perceives them, and 
exercises divers operations, as willing, imagining, remembering, &c. about 
them. This perceiving, active being b what I call mind^ spirit^ sonl^ or 
myself. By which words I do not denote any one of my ideas, but a thing 
entirely distinct from them, wherein they exist, or which is the same thing, 
whereby they are perceived, for the existence of an idea consists in being 
perceived. 

** 3. That neither our thoughts, nor passions, nor ideas formed by the im- 
agination, exist without the mind, is what every body will allow ; and to 
me it is no less evident that the various sensations or ideas imprinted on the 
sense, however blended or combined together, (that is, whatever objects 
they compose,) cannot exist otherwise than in a mind perceiving them. I 
think an intuitive knowledge may be obtained of this, by any one that shall 
attend to what is meant by the term exists when applied to sensible things. 
The table I write on, I say, exists ; t. e. I see and feel it, and if I were 
out of my study, I should say it existed, meaning thereby, that if I was in 
my study I might perceive it, or that some other spirit actually does per- 
ceive it. There was an odor, i. e. it was smelt ; there was a sound, t. e, it 
was heard ; a color or figure, and it was perceived bj sighf or touch. This 
is all that I can understand by these and the like expreuions. For as to 
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wlMlif nidttCtfae abfl Bt e CTUfcatc •fmithudkjBf tiiu^ withoot anr re- 
iiMiwi to their bi iag pcfc w inrf, dwt » to aie perfiecdy aaintefligible, Tbftir 
<M» if ffrtigi^ mar m it pOMble the j sfaoold hove anf cxiReit<re oat of the 
■Mb «r fMnkiiii^ tUafi winck perceire tfasiD. 

*^4. If if iad«edaaapinoftfltiaBgelTprrfaiijiiraiBOBr>MD,tiiat boos^ 
■itiliinf, mers, ud m a word ail seoAle objects, hade aa existence na- 
tanl or ml, di^iact frooi their bein? percerred bjjdbe miderslandnie. 
Bat with how great an assarance aad acqinescence soever this principfe 
auj be eotertauned in the worid, ret whoeTer shafi find in bis heart to call 
it in qoestJOik, may, if I misrake not, perceire it to inroire a manifest con- 
tjadictioii* For what are the forementioned objects bat the things we per- 
eeive bj seme, and what, I pray yoo, 60 we perceive besides oar own 
ideaf or sensations ? And is it not plainly repugnant that any one of these, 
or any combination of them, shoold exist anperceiTed t 

** & K we thoroughly examine this tenet, it will, perhaps, be found at 
bottom to depend on the doctrine of abstract ideas. For can there be a 
nieer strain of abstraction tham to distinguish the existence of sensible ob- 
joety from their being perceived, so as to conceive them existing unper- 
cetved ? Light and colors, heat and cold, eirtension and figures, in a word, 
the things we see and feel, what are they but so many sensations, notions, 
ideas, or impressions on the sense ; and is it possible to separate, even in 
thought, any of these from perception 1 For my part, I might as easily 
divide a thing from itself. I may, indeed, divide in my thoughts, or con- 
ceive apart from each other, those things which, perhaps, I never per- 
ceived by sense so divided. Thus I imagine the trunk of a human body 
without the limbs, or conceive the smelt of a rose without thinking on the 
rose itself. So far I will not deny I can abstract, if that may be properly 
called abstraction which extends only to the conceiving separately such 
objects as it is possible may really exist or be actually perceived asunder. 
But my conceiving or imagining power does not extend beyond the possi- 
bility of real existence or perception. Hence, as it is impossible for me 
to see or feel any thing without an actual sensation of that thing, so it is 
impossible for me to conceive in my thoughts any sensible thing or object 
distinct from the sensation or perception of it. In truth, the object and the 
seiuation are the same thing, and cannot therefore be abstracted from each 
other. 

" 6. Some truths there are so near and obvious to the ibind that a man 
need only open hb eyes to see them. Such I take this important one to 
be, viz. that all the choir of heaven, and furniture of the earth, in a word, 
all those bodies which compoite the mighty frame of the world, have not 
any subsistence without a mind, th9t their esse is to be perceived or known ; 
that consequently, so long as they arc not actually perceived by me, or do 
not exist in my mind or that of any other created spirit, they must either 
have no existence at all, or else subsist in the mind of some eternal spirit : 
it being perfectly unintelligible, and involving all the absurdity of abstrac- 
tion, to attribute to any single part of them an existence independent of a 
•pirit. To make this appear with all the light and evidence of an axiom, 
it scorns sufficient if I can but awaken the reflection of the reader, that he 
may take an impartial view of his own meaning, and tarn his thoughts upon 
the lubjoct itself, free and disengaged from all embarrass of words and pre 
poiMssion in favor of received mistokes. 
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'** 7 from what has been said it is evident there is not any other substance 
than spirit, or that which perceives. But for the fuller demonstration of 
this point, let it be considered, the sensible qualities are colore figm*e, mo- 
tion, smell, taste, &c. ; i. e. the ideas perceived by sense. Now, for an 
idea to exist in an unperceiving thing is a manifest contradiction ; for to 
have an idea is all one as to perceive ; that, therefore, wherein color, figure, 
&c. exist must perceive them. Hence it is clear there can be no unthink- 
ing substance 4)r£if6s<rat2^?» of those ideas'. 

" 8. But, say you, though the ideas themselves do not exist without the 
mind, yet there may be things like them whereof they are copies or resem- 
blances, which things exist without the mind, in an unthinking substance. 
I answer, an idea can be like nothing but an idea, a color or figure, can 
be like nothing but another color or figure. If we look but nev^r so Httle 
into our thoughts, %ve shall find it impossible for us to conceive a likeness 
except only between our ideas. Again, I ask whether those supposed orig- 
inals, or external things, of which our ideas are the pictures or representa- 
tions, be themselves perceivable or no? If they are, then they are ideas, 
and we have gained our point ; but if you say they are' not, I appeal to. any 
one whether it be* sense to assert a color is like some thing which is invis- 
ible ; hard or soft, like something which is intangible, and so of the rest. . 

'' 9. Some there are who make a distinction between primary and sec- 
ondary qualities ; by the former, they mean extensioja, figure, motion, restj 
solidity or impenetrability, and number ; by the latter, they denote all oth- 
er sensible qualities, as colors, sounds, tastes, &,c. The ideas we have of 
these they acknowledge not to be the resemblances of any thing existing 
wijthoUl the mind, or uriperceived, but they will have our ideas of the pri- 
mary qualities to be patte/ns or images of things which exist without the 
mind, in an unthinking substance, which they call Tuatter, By matter, there- 
fore, we are to understand an inert, useless substance, in which extension, 
figure, motion, &c. do actually subsist. But it is evident from what we 
have already shewn, that extension, figure, and motion are only ideas exist- 
ing in the miod, and that consequently neither they nor their archetypes 
can exist in an unperceiving substance. Hence it is plain that the very 
notion of what is called matter or corporeal substance involves a contradic- 
tion in it, insomuch that I should not think it necessary to spend more time 
in exposing its absurdity ; but because the tenet of the existence of matter 
seems to have taken so deep a root in the minds of philosophers, and draws 
after it so many ill consequences, I choose rather to be thought prolix and 
tedious, than omit any thing that might conduce to the full discovery and 
extirpation of that prejudice. 

" 10. They who assert that figure, motion, and the rest of the primary 
or original qualities do exist without the mind, in unthinking substances, do 
at the same time acknowledge that colors, sounds, heat, cold, &>c. do not, 
which they tell us are sensations existing in the mind alone, that depend on, 
and are occasiot\ed by the difierent size, texture, motion, iS&c. of the minute 
particles of matter. This they take for an undoubted truth, which they 
can demonstrate beyond all exception. Now if it be certain that thofe 
original qualities are inseparably united with the other sensible qualities, 
and not, even in thought, capable of being abstracted from them, it plainly ' 
follows that they exist only in the mind. But I desire any one to reflect 
^nd try whether he can, by any abstraction of thought, conceive the exten- 
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sion and motion of a body, without all other sensible qualities. For my 
own parC^ I see evidently that it is not in my power to form an idea of a 
body extended and moving, but I must withal give it some color or other 
sensible quality, which is acknowledgad to exist only in the mind. In 
short, extension, figure, and motion, abstracted from all other qualities, are 
inconceivable. Where, therefore, the other sensible qualities, are there 
muirt these be also, i. e. in the mind, and no where else. 

" 11. Again, great and small^ swift and slow^ are allowed to exist no- 
where without the mind, being entirely relative, and changing as the frame 
or position of the organs of sense varies. The extension, therefore, which 
exists without the mind, is neither great nor small, the motion neither swift 
nor slow; that is, they are nothing at all. But, say you, they are extension 
in general, and motion in general. Thus we see how much the tenet of 
extended, moveable substances, existing without the mind, depends on that 
strange doctrine of abstract ideas. And here I cantoot but remark, how 
nearly the vague and indeterminate description of matter, or corporeal sub- 
stance, which the modern philosophers are run into by their own princi- 
ples, resembles that antiquated and so much ridiculed notion of materia 
prima, to be met with in Aristotle and his followers. Without extension, 
solidity cannot be conceived ; since, therefore, it has been shown that ex- 
tension exists not in an unthinking substance, the same must also be true 
of solidity. 

" 12. That number is entirely the creature of the mind, even though 
the other qualities be allowed to exist without it, will be evident to who- 
ever considers that the same thing bears a different denomination of num- 
ber, as the mind views it with different aspects. Thus the same cxfension 
is one, or three, or thirty-six, according as the mind considers it with refer- 
ence to a yard, a foot, or an inch. Number is so visibly relative, and 
dependent on men's understandings, that it is strange to think how any 
one should give it an absolute existence without the mind. We say one 
book, one page, one line, d^c, all these are equally units, though some con- 
tain several of the others; and in each instance it is plain the unit relates 
to some particular combination of ideas arbitrarily put together by the 
mind. 

" 13. Unity, I know, some will have to be a simple or uncompounded 
idea accompanying all other ideas into the mind. That I have any such idea 
answering the word unity I do not find, and if I had, methinks I could not 
miss finding it ; on the contrary, it should be the most familiar to my under- 
standing, since it is said to accompany all other ideas, and to be perceived 
by all the ways of sensation and reflection.* T6 say no more, it is an 
abstract idea. 

^' 14. I shall farther add, that after the same manner as modern philo- 
sophers prove colors, tastes, &/C., to have no existence in matter, or with- 

* This relates to what Mr. Locke says of unity, whom all succeeding writers have 
made a point of bringing forward on all occasions, merely for the {'Urpose of differing 
from him. They set him up as the standard, or ne plu$ vltra of profound wisdom, and 
yet they always contrive to go beyond him. I will just add, by the bye, on this argument 
about uumber, that the fair way of putting it is by asking whether one combination of 
ideas is not difiereat from another, or whether one foot or one inch is the same with thirty- 
six feet, or thirty-six inches, not whether one foot is the same as thirty-six inches. Other- 
wise therfi will remain a real distinction of number, both in idea and in fact. 
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t»ut ^ mind, the same thing, may be likewise proved of all other sensible 
qnalities whatever. Thus for instance, it is said, that heat and cold are 
Sections only of the mind, and not at all patterns of real beings existinff 
in the corporeal substances which excite them, for that the same body whidi 
appeaiis cold to one hand, seems warm to another. Now, why may we not 
as well argue, that figure and extension are not patterns or resemblances 
of qualities existing in matter, because to the same eye at different stations^ ' 
or 6ye» of a different texture at the same station, they appear various, and 
cannot therefore be the images of any thing settled and determinate 
without the mind i Again, 'tis proved that sweetness is not really in the 
sapid thing, because the thing remaining unaltered, the sweetness is changed 
into bitter, as in case of a fevqr, or otherwise vitiated palate. Is it not as 
reasonable to say, that motion is not without the mind, since if the succes* 
sion of ideas in the mind become swifter, the motion, it is acknowledged, 
shall appear slower, without any external alteration. . 

'* 15. In short, let any one consider those arguments which are thou^t 
manifestly to prove that colors, tastes, &c., exist only in the mind, and 
he will find th^y may with equal force be brought to prove the same thing 
of extension, figure and motion. Though it must be confessed this method 
of arguing does not so much prove that there is no extension, color, &c. 
in an outward object, as that we do not know by sense which is the true 
extension or color of the object. But the foregoing arguments plainly 
show it to be impossible that any color or extension at all, or other sensi- 
ble quality whatsoever, should exist in an unthinking subject without the 
mind, or in truth, that there should be any such thing as an outward ob^ 
ject.*' — Principles of Human Knowledge^ pp. 54, &c. 

Again, he says, page 58 : — 

*^ But though it were possible that solid, figured movable substances 
may exist without the mindj corresponding to the ideas we have of bodies, 
yet how is it possible for us to know this t Either we must know it by 
sense or by reason. As for our senses, by them we have the knowledge 
•only of our sensations, ideas, or those things that are immediately per- 
ceived by sense, call them what you will ; byt they do not inform us that 
things exist without the mind, or unperceived, like to those which are per- 
ceived. This the materialists themselves acknowledge. It remi^itt, 
therefore, that if we have any knowledge at all of external things, it must 
be by reason, inferring their existence from what is immediately per- 
ceived by sense. But I do not see what reason can induce us to believe 
the existence of bodies without the mind, from what we perceive, since 
the very patrons of matter themselves do not pretend there is any neces- 
sary connexion betwixt them and our ideas. 

I say it is granted on all hands (and what happens in dreams, frenzies, 
and the like, puts it beyond dispute) that it is possible we might be affected 
with all the ideas we have now, though there were no bodies existing with- 
out resembling them. Hence it is evident the supposition of external bo- 
dies is not necessary for the producing our ideas, since it is granted they 
are produced sometimes, and might possibly be produced always, in the 
same order we see them in at present, without their concurrence. But 
though we might possibly have all our sensations without them, yet perhaps 
t may be thought easier to conceive and explain the manner of tl^eir pro- 
duction, by supposing external bodies in their likeness rather tlian other- 
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wise, and so it might be at least probable there are such things as bodies 
that excite their ideas in our minds. But neither can this be said, for 
though we give the materialists their external bodies, they, by their own 
confession, are never the nearer knowing how our ideas are produced, since 
they own themselves unable to comprehend in what manner body can act 
upon spirit, or bow it is possible it should imprint any idea in the mind. 
Hence it is evident the production of ideas or sensations in our minds, can 
be no reason why we should suppose matter or corporeal substances, since 
that is acknowledged to remain equally inexplicable with, or without this 
supposition. If therefore it were possible for bodies to exist without the 
mind, yet to hold' they do so, must needs be a very precarious opinion ; 
since it is to suppose, without any reason ait all, that God has created in- 
numerable beings that are entirely useless, and serve to no manner of pur- 
pose. 

*' But say what we can, some one perhaps might be apt to reply, he will 
still believe his senses, and never suder any arguments, how plausible so- 
ever, to prevail over* the certaipty oif them. Be it so, assert the evidence 
of sense as high as you please, we are willing to do the same. That what 
i see and hear, and feel, doth exist, i. t, is pierceivcd by me, I no more 
doubt than I do of my own being : but I do not see how the testimony of 
sense can be alleged as a proof for the existence of any thing which is not 
perceived by sense. We are not for having any man tura sceptic, and dis- 
believe his senses ; on the contrary, we give them all the stress and assur- 
ance imaginable, nor are there any principles more opposite to scepticism 
than those we have laid down, as shall be hereafter clearly shown. Se- 
condly, it will be objected that there is a great difference between real fire, 
for instance, and the idea of fire, betwixt dreaming or imaginisig oneself 
burnt and actually being so : if you suspect it to be only the idea of lire 
which you see, do but put' your hand into it, and youMl be convinced with 
a witness. This and the like may be urged in opposition to our tenets. 
To all which the answer is evident from what hath been already said, and 
I shall only add in this place,- tiiat if real fire be very different from the idea 
of fire, so also is the real pain that it occasions very different from the idea 
of the same pain, and yet nobody will pretend that real pain either is, or 
can possibly be, in an unperceiving thing or without the mind, any more 
than its idea. 

Now with regard to this system, whatever we may think of the solidity 
oif the foundation, the superstructure is as light and elegant as possible. 
There is a peculiar character in the metaphysical writings of Berkeley 
which is to be found no where else. With all the closeness and subtility 
of the deepest reflection, they combine the ease and vivaci|y of a common 
essay ; so that the most violent paradoxes and elaborate distinctions are 
rendered familiar by the symplicity of the style. His writings show that 
he had thought with the utmost intensity on almost every subject, yet be 
has the same careless freedom of manner as if he had never thought at all. 
He is never entangled in the labyrinth of his own thoughts, and the buoy- 
ancy of his spirit surmounts every objection with a singular felicity, as if 
his mind had wings. It is perhaps worth remarking that the ' Principles 
of Human Knowledge' were published in 1710, at a time when the author 
was only five-and-twenty, as was the * Essay on Vision,' the greatest by 
far of all his works, and the most complete example of elaborate analyti- 
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<A reasoning and particular induction joined together tH)Jdt'b€iri^vj[>s ever 
•existed. It is also generally free from that air of paradox ana fanciful hy- 
pothesis which runs through his other writings.* I mention this the more 
because I believe that the greatest efforts of intellect have almost always 
been made while the passions are in their greatest vigor, and before hope 
k)ses its hold on the heart, and is the elaistic spring which animates all Our 
thoughts. 

On the reasoning I have just quoted I will make one or two lemarks 
without pretending to enter into the real difficulties of the question. Firsts 
it seems to me that the argument against the existence of the secondary 
qualities, drawn from the various effects produced by them on different 
minds or in different circumstances, which Hume mentions as the only 
^olid one, and which Berkeley thinks more doubtful,^ is no argument at all. 
That an object at a distance, for example^ does not look like the same ob- 
ject near is in consequence of the interposition of the air which gives it a 
different hue ; the logical inference merely is that one object has not the 
same sensible qualities as another, or as Berkeley has remarked, since the 
effect depends upon the combination and reaction of a number of things 
that we do not know what the true or natural qualities of each object are. 

2. The proof of the non-existence of the primary qualities or of matter 
altogether, as inconceviable by the mind, goes upon the supposition that 
what is different cannot be the same. *' An idea" says Berkely, ** can be 
like nothing but an idea, a perception like nothing but a perception." But 
it might be proved in this manner that a print cannot resemble a picture, 
because that which has color cannot be represented by any thing without 
color. That as far as our ideas are perceptions they do not resemble any 
thing in matter is true, but no one ever supposed that in this respect there 
was any resemblance between them, or that matter thought. That they 
cannot be alike in any thing docs not seem to me proved by this mode of 
reasoning: for that our ideas of things are not mere perceptions is evident 
from this, that they are different among themselves, that is, haviB other dis- 
tinguishing qualities besides being perceived. 

8. Berkeley's argument against the existence of matter not merely as 
the object or archetype, but as the cause of our sensations, is founded on 
the notion that we have a right to reject every general conclusion in which 
there is the least flaw or difficulty. Common sense is brought to the bar, 
like an old offender, and condemned upon the slightest shadow of evidence. 
If the vulgar system is vulnerable in any part, it is taken for granted that 
it ought to be discarded, to make room for a perfectly rational and philo- 
sophical account, the sufficiency of the understanding being never once 
doubted. But all this severe logic and scrutiny into the perfect connection 
of our ideas vanishes, when the author comes to explain the cause of our 
external impressions, or to find a substitute for matter. This, he says, is 
God or an all-powerful spirit, and yet he affirms that we have no more 
idea of spirit thaa of matter, and consequently the one ought upon this 
.theory to pass for a nonentity as much as the other. 

* The two mm of the greatest ability in modern times as metaphysicians, that is , 
with the greatest power of seeing things in the abstract, aud of pursuing a principle int6 
all its oonsequonces, are in my opinion Hobbes and Berkeley : vSter them come Hume 
and Hartley. Cooiparedf with these Locke was a more conunon practical man : of the 
four, I think Hobbe« was at the h^ul, aa^tbe others only worked oUt the materiah with 
urhicb be farnisbed^tbenft. 
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'* We perceive a contioual successioa of idea9« some are anew excited, 
others are changed or totally disappear. There is therefore some cause 
• 6f those ideas, whereon they depend, and which produces and changes 
them. That this cause cannot be any quality or idea or combination of 
ideas is clear from what has been said. It must therefore be a substance, 
but it has been shown that there is no corporeal or material substance. It 
remains therefore that the cause of ideas is an incorporeal active substance 
or spirit. 

" A spirit is one simple,, undivided active being as it perceives ideas, it 
is called the understanding, and as it produces or otherwise operates about 
them, it is called the will. Hence there can be no idea formed of a soul or 
spirit. For all ideas whatever being passive and inert, they cannot re- 
present unto us by way of image or likeness that which acts. Such is the na- 
ture of spirit or that which acts, that it cannot be. itself perceived, but only 
by the effects which it produceth. If any man shall doubt of the truth of 
what is here delivered, let him but reflect and try if he can frame the idea of 
any power or active being. A little attention will make it plain to any one, 
that to have an idea which shall be like that active principle of motion and 
change of ideas, is absolutely impossible." That is to say, matter is here 
iOxcluded from being the cause or in any way the occasion of our ideas, be- 
cause we know not what it is, and the inference is, that the cause of our ideas 
must be spirit, of which we are equally ignorant. The reasoning might have 
been reversed. But it is thus that philosophy seems to be in general noth- 
ing else but " reason pandering will." The literal conclusion from the fore- 
going argument is, that there is nothing in the universe but one-self, nor 
even that, but only the present idea : all other words must signify nothing. 

To return to Mr. Locke. He has treated on the same question in the 
second volume, but without advancing any thing remarkable on it, and it 
.is the only place in which he .loses his temper, and substitutes ridicule for 
argun^ent. 

In the chapter on Perception, there are some observations on the man- 
ner in which our judgments alter the impressions of sensible objects, which 
are well worth notice, and show that the author was well acquainted with 
what may be called the practical processes of the human mind. 

He says, p. 130, " We are farther to consider concerning perception, 
that the ideas we receive by sensation are often in grown people altered 
by the judgment without our taking notice of it. When we set before our 
eyes a round globe of any uniform color, e, g, gold, alabaster, or jet, it is 
certain that the idea thereby imprinted in our mind is of a flat circle, 
variously shadowed with several degrees of light and brightness coming to 
our eyes. But we having by use been accustomed to perceive what kind 
of appearance convex bodies . are wont to make in us, what altera- 
tions are made in the reflections of light by the difference of the 
sensible figures of bodies, the judgment presently, by an habitual 
custom, alters the appearances into their causes ; so that from that which 
truly is variety of shadow or color, collecting the figure, it makes it pass 
for a mark of figure, and frames to itself the perception of a convex figure 
and an uniform color, when the idea we receive from thence is only a 
plane variously colored ; as is evident in painting. • To which purpose I 
«ha]l here insert a problem of that very ingenious and studious promoter 
of real knowledge, the learned and worthy Mn Molioepx, which be was 
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l^leasedia send me in a letter •some months since : and it is this i * Suppose a 
man born blind, and now adult, and taught by his touch to distinguish be- 
tween a cube . and a sphei^ of the same metal and nigh of the same big- 
ness, so as to tell, when he felt the one and the other, which is the cube, 
which the sphere. Suppose then the cube and sphere placed on a table, 
and the blind man made to see : Queve, whether by his sight, before he 
touched them, he could now dbtinguish and tell which is the globe, which 
the cube 1 ' To which the acute and judicious proposer auswers, ' No. 
For though he has obtained the experience of how a globe, how a cube 
affects his touch, yet he has not yet attained (he experience that what affects 
his touch so or so, must affect his sight so or so ; or that a protuberant 
angle in the cube that pressed his hand unequally, shall appear to his eye 
as it does in the cube.' I agree (says Mr. Locke) with this thinking gen- 
tleman, whom I am proud to call my friend, in his answer to this- )iis pro* 
blem ; and am of opinion that the blind man at first sight, would not be 
able with certainty to say,, which was the globe, which the cube, whilst he 
only saw them ; though he could unerringly name them by his touch, and 
certainly distinguish them by the difference of their figures felt. This I 
have set down, and leave with my reader as an occasion for him to con- 
sider how much he may be beholden, to experience, improvement, and ac- 
quired notions, where he thinks he has not the least use of, or help from 
them, and the rather, be9au8e this observing gentleman farther adds, that 
having upon the occasion of my book, proposed this to divers very inge-^ 
nious men he hardly ever met with one that at first gave the answer to it 
which he thinks true, till by hearing his reasons they were convinced.'* 
Mr. Locke then adds other instances to the same effect, as '^ That a man 
who reads or hears with attention, and understanding takes little notice of 
the characters or sounds, but of the ideas that are excited in him by them. 
How frequently do we in a day cover our eyes with our eye-lids, without 
at all perceiving that v% are in the dark ! Men that by custom have, got 
the use of a by-word do almost in every sentence pronounce sounds, 
which though taken notice of by others, they themselves neither hear 
nor observe : and therefore it is not so strange that our mind should often 
change the idea of its sensation into that of its judgment, and make one 
serve only to excite the other without our taking notice of it." 

On the problem above stated, which has often been made a subject of 
dispute, I shall only remark that the answer given to it with which Mr. 
Locke agrees, is directly repugnant to his doctrine of the real existence of 
the primary qualities of matter, namely figure and extension. For it is 
plain that if there is any thing in external objects answering to their. ideas 
in our minds, the ideas we have of those qualities and which ^re conveyed 
by different senses must be like one another, if the ideas of figure as a 
visible ai>d tangible thing have no resemblance to themselves, it is ridicu-^ 
lous to supopse that they can coincide with any thing out of them in na- 
ture. Secondly, it appears to me that the mind must recognise a certain 
similarity between the impressions of different senses in this case. For 
instance the sudden change or discontinuity of the sensation, produced by 
.the sharp angles of thi^ cube, is something common to both ideas, «nd if 
50, must afford a means of comparing them togetlier. 

Berkely, in his ' Essay on Vision,' goes so far as to deny that there is 
any intuitive analogy between the ideas of number as conveyed by differ^ 
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ent senses, and asserts that the distinction between the two legs ef a ttsttte^ 
for instance, as perceived by the touch or by tfaie sight would not imply 
any idea of like or same. I grant this consequence to be true, on the 
principle maintained by him that there are no abstract ideas in the roind^ 
for on this principle there can be no idea answering to the words same or 
different^ but then this argument would destroy all kind of coincidence not 
only between ideas of different senses, but between repeated impressions 
of the same sense. The ' Essay on' Vision,' of which I have already 
spoken, apparently originated in the problem here inserted, and is a more 
complete exemplification of the efibcts of association with respect to ob- 
jects of sight than is to be found even in Hartley'^s account of this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Lockers account of the distinction between wit and understanding I 
haye already noticed : his explanation of the difference between idiots and 
madmen has been often referred to, and is as follows : 

'^ The defect in naturals seems to proceed from want of quickness, ac- 
tivity, and motion in the intellectual faculties, whereby they are deprived 
of reason : whereas madmen, on the other side, seem to suffer by the 
other extreme. For they do not appear to me to have lost the faculty of 
reasoning ; but having joined together some ideas very wrongly, they mis- 
take them for truths ; and they err as men do that argue right from wrong 
principles : for, by the violence of their imaginations, having taken their 
fancies fbr realities, they make right deductions from them. Thus you 
sliall find a distracted man, fancying himself a king, with a right inference 
require suitable attendance, respect, and obedience : others, who have 
thought themselves made of glass, have used the caution necessary to pre- 
serve such brittle bodies. Hence it comes to pass, that a man who is 
very sober, and of ^ right understanding in all other things, may in one 
particular be as frantic as any in Bedlam, if either by any sudden very 
strong impression, or long fixing his fancy upon dhe sort of thoughts, inco- 
herent ideas have been cemented together so powerfully as to remain uni- 
ted. But there are degrees of madness, as of folly ; the disorderly jum^ 
bling together of ideas is in some more, and sope less. In short, herein 
seems to lie the difference between idiots and Aiadmen : that madmen put 
wrong ideas together, and so make wrong propositions, but argue and 
reason right from them: but idiots make very few or no propositions, and 
reason scarce at all.'* 

Mr. Locke's account of Liberty and Necessity, contained in his chapter 
' On Power,' has been commented upon in the previous Essay. As is 
there remarked, it is one which has been more found fault with than any 
other part of his work, I think without reason. He seems evidently to 
have admitted the definition of necessity, but not the name, which is not 
much to be wondered at, considering the ipproper use to which it is liable, 
and which can scarce be separated from it in the closest reasi^ning, much 
less as a term of general signification : in other words, he denies the pow- 
er of the mind to act without a cause or motive, or, in any manner, in any 
circumstances, from mere indiflerence and absolute seK-motion ; but he at 
the same time denies the inference which has been drawn from this prin- 
ciple, that the mind is not an agent at all, but altogether subject to exter^ 
nal force, or blind impulse. 

Mr. Locke, in treating of complex ideas, divides them into three sorts, 
those of modes, substances and relatioes. 
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First, 1^ Modes,'* he says, '' I call »uch complex ideas, wiikhy howerer 
compounded, contain not in tbem the supposition of subsisthag by them-- 
seives, but are considered as dependences on, or affections of substances i 
such are the ideas signified by the words triangle^ gratitude, mu$idtr, &c. 
Of these modes there are two sorts. 1. There are some which are only 
variations or different combinations of the same simple idea, without the 
mixture of any other, as a dozen or score^ which are nothing but the ideas 
of so many distinct units added together^ and these I call simple modes. 
2, There are others; compounded of simple ideas of several kinds put ' 
together, -to ifiake one complex one ; e. g. beau/y, consisting of a certain 
composition of color and figure, causing delight in the beholder ; theft^ 
which being the concealed change of the possession of any thing, without 
the consent of the proprietor, contains, as Js visible, a combination of 
several ideas of several kinds, and these I call mixed modes.^ 

With respect to modes, the author endeavors to shew, I think improper- 
ly, that as, they are put together arbitrarily by the mind, acccording to 
circumstances, that they have no real existence in nature, and that the 
ideas we form of them are always correct. Neither of these consequences- 
will be found to follow : i. e. the circumstances and actions which consti-*^ 
tute theft do actually exist without the mind and are necessary to that 
idea, though it is arbitrary in me according to the occasion or the purpose in 
view, to think of that collection . of ideas or another, which shall consti- 
tute robbery ; that is, I may add or l.eave out the circumstance of violence, 
as it happens ; secondly, I may, without being aware of it, add or leave 
out some circumstance necessary to the combination of ideas spoken of, 
and thus confuse one idea with another, and not merely miscall, as Mr. 
Locke supposes, but misconceive the mode in question. We then merely 
miscall when though we give a wrong name to a things the idea is kept 
perfectly distinct and clear from other ideas, otherwise we confound both 
names and things. But it will not be contended, that the ideas of thefr, 
robbery, and fraud, for instance, are always kept clear in every one's 
mind, so that he is at no loss ever to define' them, or can immediately in 
all cases refer any action to the class to which it belongs. Every collec- 
tion of ideas which the mind puts together is undoubtedly that collectitm 
and no other ; but in forming the ideas of mixed modes, the mind does 
something more than this, or it supposes one collection of ideas to be the 
same as another which it has had at a former time, and gives a certain 
name to, and in this supposition it often errs. 

On this subject the author is a good deal puzzled with the question,, 
how it is possible for the mind ever to confound one idea with another T 
It is indeed a puzzling question, but the answer which he gives to it ii^ 
resolving it into mistake of words, is very unsatisfactory. For there is no 
more reason why we should mistake one name or «ign of ^n idea for 
another, than why we should mistake the ideas themselves. If every cir^. 
cumstance belonging to our ideas was necessarily clear and self-evident'l^ 
the mind, the sign affixed to it, which is one of those circumstances, wonli 
be' so too, and we find that in those things with which we have a thorotigii 
acquaintance, we never confound one name with another, or if we sfaoitMl, 
it does not disturb the idea, and is of no consequence. 

Among the second sort of complex ideas Mr. Locke clajsses those <>f 
substances. These, he says, are such combinations of simple ideas as aire 
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taken td represent distinct, particular things, subsisting by themselve^^ in 
which the supposed or confused idea of substance, such as it is, i^ always^ 
the first or chief* Thus, if to substance be joined the simple, idea of a 
certain dull whitish color, with certain degrees of weight, hardness, duc- 
tility and fusibility, we have the idea of lead ; and a combination of the 
ideas of a certain sort of figure, with the power of motion, thought,- and 
reasoning, joined to substance^ make the ordinary idea of a man. Now of 
substances also there are two sorts of ideas ; one of single substances, as 
' they exist separately, as of a man or a sheep ; the other of several of 
those put together, as an army of men or a flock of sheep ; which collective 
ideas of several substances are as much each of them one single idea as 
that of a man or an unit." He then adds, *' and the. third sort of com- 
plex ideas is that which we ^11 relative, which consists in the considera- 
tion and comparing one idea with another.^' This last sort of ideas 
seems to be the only ones that are perfectly simple and indivisibles things 
themselves are always complex. Mr. Locke considers rightly that we 
know nothing of the nature of substance, and that we can only define it 
as an abstract idea of some thing, that supports accidents or connects 
difierent sensible qualities together. For this modest confession of his 
own ignorance he was however called to a very severe account by the 
learned of the time, Bishop StlUingfleet and others, who thought they 
knew more of the matter, and could penetrate the essence of things. 
The ' Essay on the Human Understanding' is swelled out with repeated 
and long extracts from this controversy, and they are not the least valua- 
ble part of the work, as they show to what shifts men can be driven, to 
defend systematically not truth but their own opinion, who become blind 
and obstinate by implicit faith, and who by adhering to every esta- 
blished prejudice drive others into all the absurdities of paradox. 

Mr. Locke's own account of our ideas of substance is a good deal spun 
out, and is enriched with as many illustrations from the qualities of gold, as 
if he had been candidate for the place of essay-master of the mint. The 
chapter '' On Identity" is perhaps the best reasoned and the most full of 
thought and observation of any in the Essay : though the author sets out 
with an observation which seems to augur differently. For after explain- 
ing identity as it relates to individuality, or implies that a thing is the same* 
with itself, he says, " From what has been said it is easy to discover what 
is so much inquired after, the principium individuationis : and that, it is 
plain, is existence itself, which determines a being of any sort to a particu- 
lar time and place, incommunicable to two beings of the same kind." He 
then, very wisely quitting this principle which would certainly be of no use 
to him, proceeds directly to account for the identity of different things from 
a continuance, not of the same substance, hut of the same essence, or of the 
characteristic properties of any thing, carried on in succession ; as a river 
if the same while it flows thruogh the same channel, or^n oak while it re- 
tains the same organization, and a man while he rerafns the same life and 
continued consciousness. 

In the chapter entitled '* Of true and false Ideas,'' the author supposes 
truth to depend on some mental or verbal proposition, and does not, like 
Hobbes and the modern metaphysical writers, make it consist entirely in 
a form of words. In the last chapter of the first volume he treats of the 
association of ideas. This chapter was added after the first edition of the 
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workt and be confesses, that the subject was something new to him. He 
has treated it in that mixed way of observation and reasoning, in which the 
peculiar force of his mind lay. The account he has given of it does not 
form a system, but the fragments of a system, sopnething like the French 
memoirs that are to serve for the materials of a history. He does not ap- 
pear to have laid down any general theorem on the subject, or to have 
been aware of the possibility of applying this principle to account in a 
plausible manner for the whole chain of our thoughts and feelings, as 
Hobbes and Hartley have done. Sound, practical, good sense, and a kind 
of discursive observation, neither grovelling in vulgar common place, nor 
soaring into the regions of paradox, are in fact the general characteristics 
of his mind, which has not been understood by his admirers and commen- 
tators. A short passage will suffice to show his manner of considering this 
doctrine of association. 

" Many children," he says, " imputing the pain they endured at school 
to their books they were corrected for, so join those ideas together that a 
book becomes their aversion, and they are never reconciled to the study 
and use of them all their lives after : and thus reading becomes a torment 
to them, which otherwise possibly they might have made the great pleasure 
of their lives. There are rooms convenient enough that some men cannot 
study in, and fashions of vessels, which though ever so clean and commo- 
dious they cannot drink out of, and that by reason of some accidental ideas 
which are annexed to them, and make them offensive : and who is there 
that has not observed some man to flag at the appearance, or in the compa- 
ny of some certain person, not otherwise superior to him, but because 
having once on some occasion got the ascendant, the idea of authority and 
distance goes along with that of the person 1 And he that has been thus 
subjected is pot able to separate them. Instances of this kind are so plen- 
tiful every where, that if I add one more, it is only for the pleasant oddness 
of it : it is of a young gentleman, who having learned to dance, and that to 
great perfection, there happened to stand an old trunk in the room where 
he learned : the idea of this remarkable piece of household stuff had so- 
mixed itself with all the turns and steps of his dances, that though in that 
chamber he could dance exceedingly well, yet it was only whilst that trunk 
was there ; nor could he perform well in any other place, unless that, or 
some such other trunk had its due position in the room." 

The following passage approaches the nearest to the statement of a gen- 
eral principle : 

^* This strong combination of ideas, not allied by nature the mind makes 
i^ itself either voluntary or by chance : and hence it comes in different 
men to be very different, according to their different inclinations, educa- 
tions, interests, &c. Custom settles habits of thinking in the understand- 
ing, as well as of determining in the will, and of motions in the body : all 
which seems to be but trains of motion in the animal spirits, which once 
set agoing continue in the same steps they have been used to, which by 
often treading are worn into a smooth path, and the motion in it become* 
easy, and as it were natural. As fkr as we can comprehend thinking, 
thus ideas seem to be produced in our minds ; or if they are not^ thisjoay 
serve to exj^ain their following one another in an habitual train when 
once they are put into that track, as well as it does to explain such motions 
4}fihti body* A inuticitn used to any tune will find, that let it but once 
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begin ia his head, the ideas of the several notes of it will follow one an« 
other orderly in Jiis understanding, without any care or attention, a$ regu* 
larly as his finger moves orderly over the keys of the organ to play out 
the tune he has begun, though his inattentive thoughts be elsewhere n 
wandering. Whether the natui'al cause of the ideas, as well as of that 
regular dancing of the fingers, be the motion of his animal spirts, I will 
not determine, how probable soever by this instance it appears to be so ; 
but this may help us a little to conceive of intellectual habits, and of the 
trying togetiier of ideas. That there are such associations of them made 
by custom in the minds of most men, I think nobody will question, who 
has well considered himself or others ; and to this perhaps might be justly* 
attributed most of the sympathies and antipathies observable in men, which 
work as strongly and produce as regular effects as if they were natural, and 
are therefore called so, though they at first had no other original but the acci- 
dental connexion of two ideas, which either the strength of the first im- 
pression or future indulgence so united, that they always afterwards kept 
company together in that man's mind, as if they were but one idea. - I 
say, most of the antipathies, I do not say all ; for some of them are truly 
natural, depend upon our original constitution, and are born with us ; but 
a great part of those which are counted natural, would have been known 
to be from unheeded though perhaps early impressions, or wanton fan- 
cies at first, which would have been acknowledged the original of them, if 
they had been warily observed." 

The fqrmer part of this passage, relating to the dancing of the animal 
sipirits, the Abbe Condillac in his ' Logic' has pafaphrased with a self- 
sufficiency, and assumption of originality, and a smoothness of flippancy, 
peculiar almost to himself. 

On the subject of materialism, Mr. Locke seems to have had two opin- 
ions ; the fii'st, that as far as we can discern, the properties of mind and 
matter are utterly distinct and ifreconcileable ; the second, that God might 
for aught we know be able to superadd to matter a faculty of thinking : 
either the one or the other of *these opinions must be without meaning. 
In speaking of the difficulties attending both sides of this question, he has, 
however, offered one of the best moral cautions against precipitancy of 
judgment and impatience of inquiry to be found in any author. He says, 
(vol. ii. p. 203 : ^^ He that considers how hardly sensation is in our thoughts 
reconcilable to extended matter, or existence to any thing that hath no ex- 
tension at all, will confess that he is very far from certainly knowing what 
his soul is. It is a point which seems to me to be put out of the reach 
of our knowledge : and he who will give himself leave to consider freely, 
and look into the dark and intricate part of each hypothesis, will scarce 
find iiis reason able to determine him fixedly for or against the soul's mate- 
riality. Since oi^ which side soever he views it, either as an unextended 
substance, or a thinking extended matter, the difficulty to conceive either, 
will, whilst either alone is in his thoughts, still drive him to the contrary 
aide. An unfair way which some men take with themselves ; who be- 
cause of the unconceivableness of some thing they find in one, throw 
themselves violently into the contrary hypothesis, though altogether as 
unintelligible to an unbiassed understanding. This serves not only to 
show the weakness and scan;tiness of pur knowledge, but the insignificant 
triumph of such sort of arguments, which drawn from our own views may 
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satisfy us that we can find no certainty on one side of the question » but 
do not at all thereby help us to truth, by running into the opposite opinioii, 
which on examination «will be found clogged with equal difficulties." 

Mf. Locke has not, I think, himself enough attended to this admirable 
caution in his adoption of the common arguments to demonstrate the exis- 
tence of God a priori, towards which I conceive not the slightest advances 
can be made in this method. For the axiom that every thing must have a 
cause can never be made to infer the existence of a first cause, that is, of 
something without a cause. It is equall3r impossible for the human mind 
to conceive of the beginning of existence, or to pass from nothing to some- 
thing, either by the help of an in$nite series of finite existences^or by the. 
infinite duration of one simple, absolute existence. Those who. wish to see 
how far human ingenuity can push a complete confusion of ideas into the 
verge of the strictest logical demonstration and self-evident truth, may find 
all that they want in Dr. Clarke's celebrated work on the * Attribute;^' 
which contains more logic acuteness and power of scholastic disputation 
than any other work that I know of in modern times. Hartley ha» lost 
himself in the s^me endless labyrinth of finite and infinite series. And 
Locke's statement of this question is only better, beycause it is shorter^ 
and goes straight forward, without stopping to answer difficulties. 
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ON TOOKP'S " DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY.*' 



I wovhD class the merits of Mr. Tooke's work tinder three heads: the 
eQraiological, die gnumnatica], and the philosophical. The etynologicaf 
part is excellent, the grammatical part indifferent, and the plulofophicai 
part to the last degree despicable ; it is downright, onqaalified, nnredemed 
nonsense. As filr. Tooke himself says that all metaphysical reasoning is 
nonsense, it is scarcely rude to say that his metaphysical reasoning is so. 
It appears to me to be *' mere midsummer madness.** He ought not in- 
deed to have meddled with logic or metaphysics after such a declaration ; 
he ought to have supposed that he labored under some natural defect in 
this respect, as a man who finds no harmony in any tune that b |rfayed to 
him, may without much modesty conclude that he has no ear for music 

The opinion I have here advanced of this writer's merits as a general 
reasoner may seem a bold one ; but the proof of it is not difficult ; it is as 
easy as transcribing. I have only to take a few passages in which he has 
applied etymology to the illustration of' moral and metaphysical tmth, to 
make his undistinguishing admirers blush, not for their idol, but for the 
weakness and bounded faculties of human nature. 

Mr. Tooke lays it down as a maxim, that the mind has neither complex 
nor abstract id^s. He was in some things a zealot, and his zeal had led 
him to believe that his system of etymology would in some way or other 
establbh this metaphysical principle, and overturn the established no- 
tions of law, morality, philcMophy, and divinity. The full development 
mid execution of this project is reserved for a future volume, but there are 
perpetual hints and intimations of it in the two first, something like the 
aenal music and flying noises in Prosperous bland. The author seems 
constantly in his own mind on the point of detecting all imposture and de- 
lusion with the Ithuriel spear of etymology , but he as constantly draws 
back, and postpones his triumph. The second volume of the *■ Diversions* 
consists chiefly of about two^thousand instances of the etymology of words, 
to prove that there can be no abstract ideas ; scarcely one of which two 
tJMWffand meanings is anjrthing else but a more abstract idea than the 
word was in general supposed to convey: for example, the word ^oo/" com* 
monly stands for a pretty substantial, solid, tangible kind of an idea, and 
is not suspected of any latent, very refined, abstracted meaning. The author 
rimws, on the contrary, that the word has no such palpable, positive meaning. 
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«s the particular object to which we apply it, but merely signifies some- 
thing, any thing, raised or lifted up. A singqhir method, surely, of re- 
ducing all general and abstract signs to individual,, physical objects ! Yet 
we find this tiresome catalogue of deri\'atidns concluded in this manner. 

** And on this subject of subaudition I will at present exercise your pa- 
tience no farther : for my own begins to flag. . You have now instances of 
ray doctrine in, I suppose, about a thousand words. Their number may 
be easily increased. But I trust these are sufficient to discard that imag- 
ined operation of the mind, which has been termed abstraeiien : and to 
prove thaf what we call by that name, is merely oneof ^the contrivances of 
language, for the purpose of more speedy communication .'^-^page 396*, 
vol. ii. 

How a thousand instances of words, signifying a common quality or ab- 
stract idea, with something understood (subaudiium^) can be supposed to 
discard that imagined operation of the mind called abstraction, or in what 
subaudition differs from abstraction, or whether there is not something sub^ 
intellectum, as well as subavditum, — that is, certain circumstances left out 
by the mind for the necessary progress of thought, as well as in language, 
f for its more speedy communication,-*— it-is not easy to guess. This farci- 
cal mummery, this inexplicable dumb show, this emphatical insignificance, 
neither admits nor deserves any answer. 

The only places in the work in which this wary reasoner.has fairly 
committed himself, and given an intelligible explanation of his mode of a{>- 
plying his system to general questions, are in his account of the words, 
right and wrong just and unjust, in his list of metaphysical nonentities, 
demonstrated to be such because they are expressed by the past parti- 
ciples of certain verbs, and in his definition of Truth. . These, therefore, 
I shall give as specimens, and I hope they will be quite satisfactory. The 
* Diversions of Purley,' it should be observed, is^ supposed to be carried 
on in a dialogue between the author and Sir Francis Burdett. 

"'Enough, enough," say* Burdett, ** innumerable instances of the same 
may, I grant you, be given from all our ancient authors. But does this im- 
port us any thing 1 

" TooKE. Surely, much, if it shall lead us to the clear understanding of 
the words we use in discourse. For as far as we ' know not our own 
meaning,' as far as ^ our purposes are not. endowed with words to make 
them known,' so far we ^gabble like things .most brutish.' But the im- 
portance rises higher, when we reflect upon the application of words to me- 
taphysics. And when I say metaphysics, you will be pleased to remem- 
ber that all general reasoning, all politics, . law, morality, and divinity arc 
merely metaphysics." [What is this general reasoning of Mr. Tooke'sT'] 

" Well," replies his pupil, " you have satisfied me that wrong, however 
written, whether wrang, wrong or wrung, like the Italian torto and the 
French tort, is merely tlie past tense or participle of the Verb to wring ; 
and has merely that meaning ? 

" TooKE. True ; it means wrung or wrested from the right or ordered 
line of conduct. Right is no other than rectum, the past participle of the 
Latin verb regere. The Italian drUfo, and the French droit, are no other 
than the past participle directum. In the same manner our English word 
just is the past participle of the yexhjubere (jussum.) 

" Bdrdett. What, then, is law? 

16 
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TooKE. It is merely the past participle laz^ of the Gothic and Angfo^ 
Saxon verb legan^ ponere ; and it means something or anything lafd down 
as a rule of conduct* Thus when a man dem^inds his righty he only asks^^ 
that which it is ordered he shall have.'^ A right conduct is that which 19 
ordered. A right line is that which i^ ordered or directed, not a randona 
extension, but the shortest between two points. A right a.nd just action 15 
such a one as is ordered and commanded. The right hand is that whicb 
custom, and those who have brought us up, have ordered or duiscted us to 
use in preference, when one hand only is employed, and the teft band i» 
that which is lieved or left. 

" BuRDETT. Surely the word right is sometimes used in some other 
sense. And see, in this newspaper before us, M. Portal is, contending for 
the concordat^ says :— ' The multitude are much moi ' impressed with 
what they are cofkmanded to obey, than with what is proved to them to 
be right atidjttsf.' Ttiswill be complete nonsense, if right an"! r/^ mean 
ordered and eonimanded, 

'* TooKE. I will not undertake to make sense of the argui;; iirs of M. 
Portalis. The whole of his speech is a piece of wretched mummery of 
pope and popery. Writers on such subjects are not very anxious abont the 
meaning of their words. Ambiguity and equivocation are their strongholds. 
Explanation would undo them. 

*' BuRDETT. ■ Well, but Mr. Locke uses the word in a manner hardly to 
be reconciled with your account of it. He says : — ' God lias a right to do 
it, we are his creatures.' 

*' TooKE. It appears to me highly improper to say, that God has a 
right, as it is also to say that God is just. For nothing is ordered, direct- 
ed, or commanded concerning God. T he expressions are inapplicable to 
the Deity : though they are common, and those who use them have the best 
intentions. They are applicable only to meq, to whom alone language be- 
longs, and of whose sensations only words are the representations ; to men, 
who are by nature the subjects of orders and commands, and whose (!bJef 
merit is obedience. 

** BuRDBTT. Every thing, then, that is ordered and commanded is right 
and just. * # 

*^ TooKE. Surely ; for that is only affirming that what is ordered and 
commanded is— H)rdered and commanded. 

'' BuRDETT. These sentimentif do not appear to have made you very 
conspicuous for obedience. There are not a few passages, I believe, in 
yoOr life, where you have opposed what was ordered and commanded. 
Upon your own principles, was that right 1 

" TooKE. Perfectly. \ 

" BuRDETT. How now ! was it ordered and commanded that yon should 
oppose what was ordered and commanded ? Can the same thing be at the 
same time both right and wrong ? 

'^ TooKE. Travel back to the island of Melinda, and you will find the 
difficulty most easily solved. A thing may be at the same time both right 
and wrongs as well as right and left. It may be commanded to be done, 
and commanded not to be done. The law, t. e. that which is laid down, 
may be different by different authorities. 

*' I have always been most obedient wh6n most taxed with disobedience* 
But my right hai^d is not the right hand of Melinda. The right I rev'ere i» 
not the right adored by sycophants, the jus vagum^ the capricious com» 
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mand of princes or ministers. I follow the law of God (which is laid down 
by him for the rule of ray conduct) when I follow the laws of human nature : 
which, without any testimony, we know must proceed from God, and upon 
these are founded the rights of mao^ or what is ordered for man." 

On this passage I will observe that I think it would be difficult for Mr. 
Tooke himself to find a more precious instance of unmeaning jargon in the 
writings of any school-divine. Mr. Tooke first pretends gravely to define 
the essence o(law snid just from the etymology of those words, by saying 
that tliey are something laid doioH and something ordered ; and when pres* 
sed by Uie difficulty that there are many things laid down and many things 
ordered which are neither " law" nor "just," makes answer that their ob- 
ligation depends ,ona higher species of law and justice, to wit, a law which 
is no where laid down, and a justice which is no where ordered, except in- 
deed by the nature of things, on which the etymology of these two words 
does not seem to throw much light. Atone time, it seems quite demon- 
strable that the essence of all law, right, and justice consists in its being 
ordered or communicated by words : the very idea is absurd, unless we 
conceive of it as some thing either spoken or written in a book : and yet 
the very next moment this fastidious reasoner gets up the unwritten, un- 
communicated law of God, which he savs must conform to the laws of hu- 
man nature, as the rule of his conduct, and as paramount to all other posi- 
tive orders and commands whatever. What is this original law of God or 
nature, which Mr. Tooke sets up as the rule of right 1 Is it the good of the 
whole or self-interest 2 Is it the voice of reason, or conscieuce, or the 
moral sense ? Here then we have to set out afresh in our pursuit, and to 
grope our way as well as we can through the old labyrinth of morality, di- 
vinity, and metaphysics. This new invented patent lamp of etymology 
goes out just as it is beginning to grow dark, and as the path becomes in- 
tricate. 

Neither can I at all see why our author should quarrel with M. Portalis 
for using these words in their common sense. He affirms that the whole 
of this gentleman's speech is a piece of wretched mummery, that his dis- 
tinction between what is right and what is commanded is a senseless 
ambiguity, and that explanation would undo him. Yet he himself, two 
pages after, discovers that this distinction has a real meaning in it, and 
that he has acted upon it all his life. " The one," he says, " is the jus 
nagum^ the capricious command of princes ; the other is the law of God 
and nature." It is not impossible but M. Portalis miglit have given quite 
as profound an explanation of his own meaning. Junius's sarcasm did 
not, it seems, entirely cure Mr. Tooke ^*'oi the little sneering sophistries 
of a eoUegian." 

Mr. Tooke next makes strange havoc with a whole host of metaphysical 
agents ; like Sir Richard Blackmore, 

" UDdues creation at a jerk, 
And of redemption makes damn'd work." 

^ Rebeinng angels, the forbidden tree, 
Heaven, hetl, earth, chaot, aU**— 

are weighed in the balance and found wanting. We cannot say with Mar- 
veil, that the argument 
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'' Holdfl us a wbilo misdoubting his intent, 
That he would ruin (for 1 saw him strong) 
The saored truths to fable and old song. 
(So Sampson groped the temple's posts in spite) 
The world overwhelming to reven^ his sight." 

for Mr. Tooke leaves us in no doubt about his intent. All these sacred 
truths are, according lo him, so many falsehoods, which by taking pos- 
session of certain adjectives and participles, have palmed themselves 
upon the world as resdities, but which, by spelling their name backwards, 
he proposes to exorcise and reduce to their original nothingness again. 
Here follows a list of them which he has strung together, as a warning to 
all other pseudo-substantives. It is rather strange, by the bye, that the 
author should have resorted to this mode of argument, since he affirms 
that adjectives are the names of things, as well as substantives ; and 
laughs at Dr. South for saying that they are the names of nothing. 

" These words, these praticiples and adjectives,'' says Mr. Tooke, " not 
understood as such, have caused a metaphysical jargon and a false mo- 
rality, which can only be dissipated by etymology. And when they come 
to be examined you will find that the ridicule which Dr. Conyers Middle- 
ton has so justly bestowed upon the papists for their absurd coinage of 
saints, is equally applicable to ourselves and to all other metaphysicians ; 
whose moral deities, moral causes, and moral qualities are not less ridi- 
culously coined and imposed upon their followers. 



Fate 


Substance 


Destiny 
Luck 
Lot 
Chance 


Fiend 
Angel 
Apostle 
Saint 


Accident 
Heaven 


Spirit 
True 


Hell 


False 


Providence 


Desert 


Prudence 


Merit ■ 


Innocence 


Fault, &c. ^c. 



as well as just^ ^ight^ and wrong are all merely participles poetically em- 
bodied and substantiated by those who use them. 

" So Church, for instcmce (Dominicum aliquid) is an adjective ; and 
formerly a most wicked one : whose misinterpretation caused more slaugh- 
ter and pillage of mankind th^ all the other cheats together." 

Sir Francis says, ^* Something of this sort I can easily perceive, but not 
to the extent you carry it. I see that those sham deities. Fate and Des- 
tiny, aliquid ,^(<«in, quelque chose destinee^ are merely th'e past participles 
of fari and destiner. That Chance, (* high arbiter,' as Milton calls him) 
and his twin-brother Accident are merely the participles of escheoirj cheoir^ 
and cadere. And that to say, it befel me by chance or by accident, is 
absurdly saying it befel me by falling. 

^' I agree with you, that Providence, Prudence, Innocence, Substance, 
and all the rest of that tribe of qualities (in tnce and ance) are merely the 
neuter plurals of the present participles of ordere^ nocere^ s^are, 6lc. &c. 
That Angel, Saint, Spirit, are the past participles of ayyiXUtv, ganciri, 
spirare. That the Italian cucolo^ a cuckoo, gives us the verb lo cucolt 
and its past participle cuckoM/* 



• 
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And what if it does : will Mr* Tooke therefore pretend to say thiat there 
is no such thing ? This is indeed turning etymology to a good account i 
it is clearing off old scores with a vengeance, and establishing morality on^ 
an entirely new basis. For my own part, I can only say of the whole of 
the reasoning of this author, with Voltaire's Candide, ** la tete me tourne : 
on ne salt ou Von est,^^ Whether any or all of these metaphysical beings 
enumerated by Mr. Tooke do or do not exist, what their nature or quali-^ 
ties are, whether modes, relatives, substances, I shall not here undertake 
to determine, but I do conceive that none of these questions can be re- 
solved in any way by inquiring whether the names denotmg them are not 
the past participles of certain verbs. A shorter method would I think be 
to say at once that all metaphysical and moral terms, whether participles 
or not, are but names, that names are not things, and that therefore the 
things themselves have no existence. It is upon this philosophical prin- 
ciple that the heroical Jonathan Wild proceeds in his definition of the 
word Honor, for after losing himself to no purpose in the common meta- 
physical jargon on the subject, and in moral cause#nd qualities, he comes 
at last to this clear and unembarrassed conclusion, — ** That honor con- 
sists in the word honor, and nothing else.'' 

I will only give one instance more of this reformed system of logic and 
metaphysics. 

** BuRDETT. I still wish for an explanation of one word more ; which 
on account of its extreme importance ought not to be omitted. What is 
Truth 1 You know when Pilate had asked the same question, he went out 
and would not stay for an answer, and from that time to this no answer 
has been given. And from that time to this mankind have been wrangling 
and tearing each other to pieces for the truth, without once considering the 
meaning of the word." 

** TooKe. This word will give us no trouble. Like the other words, 
true is also a past participle of the Saxon verb treowan, confidere, to think, 
to believe firmly, to be thoroughly persuaded of, to trow. True as we now 
write it, or trew, as it was formerly written, means simply and merely that 
which is trowed, and instead of its being a rare commodity upon earth, 
except only in words, there is nothing but truih in the world. 

^^ That every man, in his communication with others, should speak that 
which he troweth, is of so great importance to mankind, that it ought not to 
surprise us, if we find the most extravagant and exaggerated praises bestow- 
ed upon truth. Put truth supposes mankind ; for whom and by whom alone 
the word is formed, and to whom only it is applicable. If no man, no 
truth. There is therefore no such thing as eternal, immutable, everlasting 
truth ; unless mankind, such as they are at present, be also eternal, immu^ 
table, and everlasting. Two persons may contradict each other, and yet 
both speak truth. For the truth of one person may be opposite to the truth 
of another. To speak truth may be a vice as well as a virtue ; for there 
are many occasions when it ought not to be spoken. If you reject my 
explanation, find out if you can some other possible meaning of the word, 
or content yourself with Johnson, by saying that^rwe is not false, and/a/se 
is — not true. For so he explains the words." — Vol. ii. p. 407. 

In a note the author adds, '* Mr. Locke, in the second book of his 
Essay, chapter xxxii., treats of true and false ideas, and is much distressed 
throughout the whole chapter, because he had not in his mind any deter- 
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minate meaning pf the word true» If that excellent man had himself fol* 
lowed the advice which he gave to his disputing friends concerning the 
word liquor ; if he had followed hi$ own rule, previously to writing about 
true and false ideas, and had determined what meaning he applied to true^ 
keingy thiTi^^ real^ Hgit^ wrongs he could not have written the above 
chapter, which exceedingly distresses the reader, who searches for a inean- 
ipg where there ij none to be found.'* 

Whether Mr. Locke would have been satisfied with Mr. Tooke's account 
of these words I cannot say. I know that I am not. I do not think 
it the true one. ft is therefore npt thfe true one, Mr. Tooke thinks it is^ 
and therefore it is the true one. Which of us is right 7 That what a man 
thinks, he thinks, and that if he speaks what he thinks, he speaks truth in 
one principal sense of the word, is what does not require much illustration ;. 
but whether what he thinks is true or false, whether his opinion is right or 
wrong, qr whether there is not another possible and actual meaning of the 
terms besides that given by Mr. Tooke, is the old difficulty, which remains 
just where it was before, in spite of etymology. 

The application of tne theory of language to the philosophy of the mind, 
Mr. Tooke has reserved for a volume by itself:, the principle, however, 
which he means to establish, he has very explicitly laid down in the begin- 
ning of his first volume. " The business of the mind," he says, " as far 
as it concerns language, appears to me to be very simple. It extends no 
farther than to receive impressions, that is, to have sensations or feelings. 
What are called its operations, are merely the operations of language. 
The greatest part of Mr.Locke's Essay, that is, all which relates to what 
he calls the composition^ abstraction, complexity, generalization^ relation^ 
&c., of ideas, does indeed merely concern language. If he had been 
sooner aware of the inseparable connexion between words and knowledge, 
he would not have talked of the composition of ideas ; but would . have 
seen that the only composition was in the terms ; and consequently that it 
was as improper to talk of a complex idea as of a complex star. It is an 
easy matter, upon Mr. Locke's own principles and a physical consideration 
of the senses and the mind, to prove the impossibility of the composition 
of ideas ; and that they are not ideas, but merely terms which are general 
and abstract." — Vol. i. pp. 39, 51, &c. 

Npw I grant that Mr. Locke's own principles, and a physical considera* 
tion of the mind, do lead to the conclusion here stated, that is, to an ab- 
surdity ; and it is from thence I have endeavored to show more than once 
that those principles, and the considering the mind as a physical thing, are 
themselves absurd. How a term can be complex otherwise than from the 
complexity of its meaning, that is, of the idea attached to it, is difficult to 
. understand. 

As to the other position, that we have no general ideas, but that it is the 
'terms only that are general and' abstract, Mr. Tooke has borrowed this 
piece of philosophy from Mr. Locke, who borrowed it from Hobbes. "Uni- 
versality" says Mr. Locke, as quoted by our author, ** belongs not to things, 
which are all of them particular in their existence. When, therefore, we 
quit particulars, the generals that rest are only creatures of our own ; their 
general nature being nothing but the capacity they are put into of signify- 
ing or representing many particulars." I have, however, before shown 
how very loose, uncertain, and wavering, Mr. Locke's reasoning on this 
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sulnect is, though I cannot agree with Mr.Tooke that it is therefore ^^vtr^ 
different from that incomparahU author* $ usual method of proceeding,^'* ' 
lliere is one question which may be asked with respect to this statementr 
which, if fairly, answered, will perhaps decide the point in dispute : viz, 
if there is no general nature in things, or if we have no general idea of what 
they have in common or the same, how is it that we know when to apply 
the same general terms to different particulars, which on this principle will 
have nothing left to connect them together in the mind ? For example, 
take the words, a white horse. Now say they, it is the terms which are 
general or common, but we have no general or abstract idea corresponding 
to them. But if we had no general idea of white^ nor any general idea of 
a horse^ we should have nothing more to guide us in applying this phrase 
to any but the first horse, than in applying the terms of an unknown tongue 
to their respective objects. For it is the idea of something general or 
common between the several objects, which can alone determine us in 
assigning' the same name to things which, considered as particulars, or set- 
ting aside that general nature, are perfectly distinct and independent* 
Without this link in the mind, this general perception of the qualities of 
things, the terms a white' horse could no more be applied, and would, in 
fact, be no more applicable to animals of this description generally, than 
to any other animal. In short, what is it that '^puts the same common 
name into a capacity of signifying many particulars," but that those par- 
ticulars are, and are conceived to be of the same kind ] That is, general 
terms necessarily imply a class of things and ideas. Language without this 
would be reduced to a heap of proper names: and we should be just as 
much at a loss to name any object generally, from its agreement with oth- 
ers, as to know whether we should call the first man we met in the street 
by the name of John or Thomas. The existence and use of general terms 
is alone a sufficient proof of the power of abstraction in the human mind; 
nor is it possible to give even a plausible account of language without it. 
But Mr. Tooke has on all possible occasions sacrificed common sense to a 
' false philosophy and epigrammatic logic. In opposition to this author's 
assertion, that we have neither complex nor abstract ideas, I think it may 
be proved to a deihonstration that we have no others. If our ideas were 
absolutelj' simple and individual, we could have no idea of any of those ob- 
jects which in this erring, half-thinking philosophy are called individual, 
as a table or a chair, a blade of grass, or a grain of sand. For every one 
of these includes a certain configuration, hardness, color, &c» t. e, ideas of 
different things, and received by different senses, which must be put together 
by the understanding before they can be referred to any particular thing, 
or form one idea. Without the cementing power of the mind, all our ideas 
would be necessarily decomposed and cruuibled down into their original 
elements and fluxional parts. We could indeed never carry on a chain 
of reasoning on any subject, for tlie verylinks of which this chain must con- 
sist, would be ground to powder. No two of these atomic impressions could 
ever club together to form even a sensible point, much less should we be 
able ever to arrive at any of the larger masses, or nominal descriptions of 
things. All nature, all objects, all parts of all objects would be equally 
" without form and void." The mind alone is formative, to borrow the 
expression of a celebrated German writer, or it is that alone which by its 
pervading and elastic energy unfolds and exnands our ideas, that g^ves or-> 
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der and consistency to them, that assigns to every part its proper place^ 
nnd that constrocts the idea of the whole. Ideas are the offspring of the 
understanding, not of the' senses, In other words, it is the understanding 
alone that perceiyes relation, but every object is made up of a bundle of 
relations* In short, there is no object or idea which does not consist of a 
number of parts arranged in a certain manner, but of this arrangement the 
parts themselves cannot be conscious. A *^ physical consideration of the 
senses and the mind*' can never therefore account for pur ideas, even of 
sensible objects. Mr. Locke's own principles do indeed exclude all power 
of understanding from the human mind. The manner in which Hobbes 
and Berkeley have explained the nature of mathematical demonstration 
upon this system shows its utter inadequacy to any of the purposes of gen- 
eral reasoning, and is a, plain confession of the necessity of abstract ideas. 
Mr. Hume considers the principle that abstraction is not an operation of 
the mind, but of language, as one of the most capital discoveries of modern 
philosophy, and attributes it to Bishop Berkeley. Berkeley has however 
only adopted the arguments and indeed almost the very words of Hobbes. 
The latter author in the passage which has been already quoted says, '* By 
this imposition of names, some of larger, some of stricter signification, we 
turn the reckoning of the consequences of things imagined in the mind into 
a reckoning of the conisequenct^s of appellations. For example, a man tha t 
hath no use of speech at all, such as is born and remains perfectly deaf and 
dumb, if he set before his eyes a triangle, and by it two right angles, (such 
as are the comers of a square figure) he may by meditation compare and 
find that the three angles of that triangle are equal to those two right angles 
that stand by lU But if another triangle be shewn him different in shape 
from the former, he cannot know without a new labor, whether the three 
angles of that also be equal to the same. But he that hath the use of words, 
when he observes that such equality was consequent not to the length of 
the sides, nor to any other particular thing in his triangle, but only to 
this, that the sides were straight and the angles three, and that that was all 
for which he named it a triangle, will boldly conclude universally, that such 
equality of angles is in all triangles whatsoever; and register his invention 
in these general terms : Every triangle hath its three angles equal to tioo 
right ones. And thus the consequence found in one particular, comes to 
be registered and remembered as an universal rule ; and discharges our 
mental reckoning of time and place, and delivers us from all labor of the 
mind saving the first, and makes that which was ifound true here and noir 
to be true in all times and places,"*^ — Leviathan^ p. 14. 

Bishop Berkeley gives the same view of the nature of abstract reasoning 
in the introduction to his * Principles of Human Knowledge.' " But here," 
be says, " it will be demanded how we can know any proposition to be 
true of all particular triangles, except we have first seen it demonstrated 
of the abstract idea of a triangle, which agrees equally to all. To which 
I answer, that though the idea I have in view, whilst I make the demon- 
stration be, for instance, that of an isoscelis rectangular triangle, whose 
sides are of a determinate length, I may nevenheless \^ certain it extends 
to all other rectilinear triangles of what sort or bigness soever. And that 
because neither the right angle nor the equality nor the determinate length 
of the sides are at all concerned in the demonstration. 'Tis true, the dia- 
gram I have in view includes all these particulars, but then there is not 
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tlie least mention made of them in the proof of the proposition. It is not 
said the three angles are equal to two right ones, because one of them is 
a right angle, or because the sides comprehending it arc of the same lengtli ; 
which sufficiently shows that the right angle might have been oblique and 
the sides unequal, and for all that the demonstration have held good. 
And for this reason it is that I conclude that to be true of any oblique an- 
gular or scalcnon, which I had demonstrated of a particular right angled 
equicrural triangle, and not because I demonstrated the proposition of the 
abstract idea of a triangle." — ^page 34. 

This stnswer does not appear to me satisfactory. It amounts to this, 
that though the diagram we have in view includes a number of particular 
circumstances, not applicable to other cases, yet we know the principle > 
to be true generally, because there is not the least mention made of 
these particulars in the proof of the proposition. 

When it is asserted that we must necessarily have the idea of a particular 
size whenever wo think of a man in general, all that is intended I believe is that 
we must think of a particular height. This idea it i^ supposed must be par- 
ticular and determinate, just as we must draw a lino with a piece of chalk, or 
make a mark with the slider of a measuring instrument in one place and not 
in another. I tliink it may be shown that this view of the question is also 
extremely fallacious and an inversion of the order of our ideas. The 
height of the individual is thus resolved into the consideration of the lines 
terminating or defining it, and the intermediate space of which it properly 
consists is entirely overlooked. For let us take any given height of a 
man, whether tall, short, or middle-sized, and let that height be as visible 
as you please, I would ask whether the actual length to which it amounts 
does not consist of a number of other lengths, as if it be a tall man, the 
.length will be six feet, and each of these feet will consist of as many inches, 
'and those inches will be again made up of decimals, and those decimals 
of other subordinate and infinitesimal parts, which must be all distinctly 
perceived and added together before the sum total which they compose 
can be pretended to be a distinct, particular, or individual idea. In any 
given visible object we have always a gross, general idea of something 
extended, and never of the precise length ; for this precise length as it is 
thought to bo is necessarily composed of a number of lengths too many, 
and too minute to be separately attended to or jointly conceived by the 
mind, and at last loses itself in the infinite divisibility of matter. What sort 
of distinctness or individuality can therefore be found in any visible image 
or object of sense, I cannot well conceive : it seems to me like seeking 
for certainty in the dancing of insects in the evening sun, or for fixedness 
and rest in the motions of the sea. All particulars are nothing but gene- 
rals, more or less defined according to circumstances, but never perfectly 
so. The knowledge of any finite being rests in generals, and if we think 
to exclude all generality from our ideas of things, as implying a want of 
perfect truth and clearness, we must be constrained to remain in utter ig- 
norance. Let any one try the experiment of counting a flock of sheep 
driven fast by him, and he will soon find his imagination unable to keep 
pace with the rapid succession of objects; and his idea of a particular 
number slide into the general notion of multitude : not that because there 
are more objects than he can possibly count he will think there are none, 
or that the word floeh will present to bis mind a mere name without any 
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id«a corresponding to iL Every aet of the attention, every object Ve 9ee 
or think of^ oflen a proof of the same kind. 

The application of this view oi the subject to ezpLain the difi'ereorrr 
between tne synthetical and analytical faculties/between general izatiorL 
and abstraction in the proper sicceptation of this last word, between com- 
mon 9enM& or feeling and understanding or reason, demands a separate 
essay. 

I do not think it pos%ible ever to arrive at the truth upon these, or to 
prove tlie existence of general or abstract ideas, by beginning in Mr 
^eke^s method with particular ones. This faculty of abstraction ci 
generali»ition {to use the words indifferently) is indeed by most considered 
as a sort of artificial refinenjent upon our other ideas, as an excrescence, 
no ways contained in the common impressions of things, nor scarcely ne- 
ce<isary to the common purposes of life ; and is by Mr. Locke altogether 
denied to be among the faculties of brutes. It is the ornament and top- 
addition of the mind of man which proceeding from simple sensation up- 
wards, IS gradually sublimed into the abstract notions of things : *' so from 
the root .springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves more ^iry. 
last the bright consummate flower.*' On the other hand, I imagine that 
all our notions from first to lust are, strictly speaking, general and abstract, 
not absolute and particular, and that this faculty mixes itself mure or less 
with every act of the mind, and in every moment of its existence. 

Lastly, I conceive that the mind has not been fairly dealt with in this 
and other i|uestions of the same kind. The difTiculty belonging to the no- 
tion of abstraction or comprehension it is perhaps impossible ever to clear 
up : but that is no reason why wo should discard those operations from the 
human mind any more than we should deny the existence of motion, exten- 
sion, or curved lines in nature, because we cannot explain them. jVIaiter 
,alono seems to have the privilege of presenting difficulties and contradic-^ 
lions at any time, which pass current under tlie name o^ facts; but the 
moment any thing of this kind is observed in the understanding, all the 
petulance of logicians is up in arms. The mind is made the mark on 
which they vcmt all the modes and figures of their impertinence ; and 
metaphysical truth has in. this respect fared like the milk*white hind, the 
i;mbl(;m of pure faith, in Dryden's fable, which 

" Hat oft been cliasod 
With Scythian shafts and many M-ingcH wounds 
Aimed at her heart, was often tbrccd to fly, 
And doomed to death, though fated not to die.'- 
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ON SELF-LOVE. 



The modern system of philosophy has one great advantage, which make^ 
U difficult to attack it, with any hope of success, namely, that it is not 
founded on any of the prevailing opinions or natural feelings of mankind* 
It rests upon a single principle — its hoasted superiority over all prejudice. 
Unsupported by facts or reason, it is by this circumstance alone enabled to 
trample upon every dictate of the understanding or feeling of the heart, as 
weak and vulgar prejudices. In this alone it is secure and invulnerable. 
To this it owes its giant power and dreaded name. Let the contradictions 
and fallacies contained in the system be proved over and over again, still 
the answer is ready : — all the objections made to it are resolved into pre-- 
judice. Destitute of every other support, it staggers our faith in received 
opinions by the hardihood' of its assertions, and derives its claim to implicit 
credence by the boldness of its defiance of all established authdrity. Com- 
mon sense is brought to the bar like an old offender, and condemned with- 
out a hearing. Under the shelter of this presumption there is no absurdi- 
ty so great as not to be advanced with impunity. There is no hypothesis, 
however gratuitous, however inadequate, or however unfounded, that is not 
held up as the true one, if it is but contrary to all observation and experi- 
ence. The gi'ossest credulity succeeds to the ifiost extravagant scepticism. 
From being the slaves of authority we become .the dapes of paradox. 
£very opinion which is so absurd as never to have been affirmed before is 
converted into an undeniable truth. Whoever dares to question it, unaw- 
od by the authority on the one hand, and undazzled by the novelty on the 
other, is considered as a person of a narrow and bigoted understanding, 
and as relinquishing all claim to the exercise of his reason. We are efiSec- 
tually deterred from protesting against any of these '* wise saws and mod- 
ern instances'' by the dread of being mixed up with the vulgar, and we 
dare not avoid the common feelings of humanity lest we should be ridiculed 
as the dupes of self-love, or of the whining cant of moralists. There is 
however no bigotry so bliixd as that which is founded on a supposed ex- 
emption from all prejudice. The mind in this case identifies every opi- 
nion of its own with reason itself: and regarding the objections made to it 
as projceeding from a jaundiced and distorted view of the case, it converts 
them into the strongest confirmations of the depth and comprehensiveness 
of its own views. There are accordingly no people so little capable of 
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reasoning as those who make the loudest pretensions to it : and having' 
samed the name of Philosophers, are astonished that any one sfaoald call 
their title in qoestion. 

I have been led to make these observations from reading Helretius's ac- 
count of self-love, which is nothing but a series of misrepresentations and 
aisamptions of the question, and which can only hare imposed upon his 
readers from that tone of confidence and alertness which men aiwavs have 
in attacking a received and long-established principle, and a tacit and in- 
voluntary feeling that boldness of opinion implies strength and independ- 
ence of mind. A few examples will show that this censure is well-lound* 
ed. " What," says this author in the beginning of his view of the ques- 
tion, — " what is the human understanding! It is the assemblage of his 
ideas. To what sort of understanding do we give the name of talent 1 To 
the understanding concentrated upon a single subject ; that is to say to a 
large assemblage of ideas of the same kind. 

^ Now if there are no innate ideas, human understanding and genius are 
only acquired : and both one and the^ other have the following faculties for 
tbev principles. 

*' 1. Physical sensibility ; without which we could receive no sensa- 
tions. 

^^2. Memory, that is to say, the faculty of recalling the sensations 
received. 

*' 3 The interest which we hare in comparing our sensations together, 
that is to say, in observing with attention the resemblances and differences, 
the agreements and disagreements of several objects amongst tfaem. Ic is 
this interest which fixes the attention, and in minds commonly well-organ- 
ised, is the efficient cause of understanding.'* 

It is added in a note *' To judge, according to M. Rousseau, is not to 
feeL The proof of his opinion is that we have a faculty or power which 
enables us to compare objects. Now this power according to him cannot 
be the effect of physical sensibility. But," continues Helvetios, '* if Rous- 
seau had more profoundly considered the question, lie would have perceiv- 
ed that this power (or faculty of understanding) is no other than the inte- 
rest itself which wc have to compare these objects, and that this interest 
takes its rise in the feeling' of self-love, which is the immediate efiect of 
physical sensibility.'* This is the author's account of the understanding. 
it is bold and decided, but it is not on that account either more or less 
true. It comes to this ; that the faculty or power of understanding is ow- 
ing to the use we have for such a faculty ; or that we have a power of 
comparing our sensations, because we have an interest in comparing them, 
and that therefore this power is nothing but the effect of physical sensibili- 
ty. So that a man before he has any understanding, feeling the want of 
it, supplies himself with this very necessary faculty by an act of the will, 
and out of pure friendly regard to himself. The interest or desire to fly 
might at this rate supply us with a pair of wings, or an efibrt of curiosity 
might furnish us with a new sense, or an effort of self-interest might enable 
a man to be in two places at once. All these consequences roiglit very 
easily follow, if we were only satisfied to believe any extravagance of as- 
sertion, and to use words systematically without either connexion or 
meaning. 

The whole of this writer's argumeut against the existence of a benewo- 
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lent principle in the mind i& founded either on a play of words, or an ar- 
bitrary substitution of one feeling for another. He has confounded, and 
does not even seem to have been aware of the distinction between self- 
love, considered as a rational principle of action, or the voluntary and 
deliberate pursuit of our own good as such, and that immediate interest 
or gratification which the mind may have in the pursuit of any object 
either relating to ourselves or others. He sometimes evidently considers 
the former of these, that is, a deliberating, calculating, conscious selfish- 
ness, as the only rational principle of action, and treats all other feelings 
as romance and folly, or even denies their existence; while at other times 
he contends that the most disinterested generosity,^ patriotism, and love of 
fame, are equally and in the strictest sense self-love, because the pursuit 
of these objects is connected with and tends immediately and intentionally 
to the gratification of the individual who has an attachment to them. 

After stating the sentiment of Rousseau, that without an innate and 
abstract sense of right and wrong we should not see the just man and the 
true citizen consult the public good to his own prejudice, Helvetius goes 
on thus : — " No one, I reply, has ever been found to promote the public 
good when it injured his own interest. The patriot who risks his life to 
crown himself with glory, to gain the public esteem, and to deliver his 
country from slavery, yields to the feeling which is most agreeable to him. 
Why should he not place his happiness in the exercise of virtue, in the 
acquisition of public respect, and in 'the pleasure consequent upon this 
respect ^2 For what reason, in a word, should he not expose his life for 
his country, when the sailor and soldier, the one at sea, and the other in 
the trenches, daily expose theirs for a shilling? The virtuous man who 
seems to sacrifice his own good to that of the public is only governed by 
a sentiment of noble self-interest. 

" Why should M. Rousseau deny here that interest is the exclusive and 
universal motive of action, when he himself admits it in a thousand places 
of his works ?" The author then quotes the following passage from Rous- 
seau's * Emilius' in support of his doctrine : — " A man may indeed pre- 
tend to prefer my interest to his own ; however plausibly he colors over 
this falsehood, I am quite sure it is one." But I would ask why, on the 
principle just stated by Helvetius, he should not prefer another to himself, 
" if it is agreeable to him ]" Why should he not place his happiness in 
the exercise of friendship ? Why should he not risk his life for his friend, 
as well as the patriot for his country, or as the soldier or sailor for a shil- 
ling a dayl What is become, all of a sudden, of that noble self7interest 
which identifies us with our country and our kind 1 Is it quite forgot 1 
Has it evaporated with a breath 1 Is there nothing of it left 1 When 
any instances are brought, or supposed, of the sacrifice of private interest 
to principle, or virtue, or passion, it is immediately pretended that these 
instances are not at all inconsistent with the grand universal principle of 
self-interest, which embraces all the sentiments and afiections of the 
human mind, even the most heroical and disinterested. But the moment 
these instances are out of sight and the evasion is no longer necessary, this 
expansive principle shrinks into its own natural littleness again ; and ex- 
cludes all regard to the good of others as romantic and idle folly. All 
those instances of virtue which are at one moment perfectly compatible 
with this '^ universal principle of action" are the next moment said to be 
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incompatible with it, and the author af^er his little rhetorical glozings oa 
the extensive views and generous saorifices of self-interest, immediately 
descends into the vulgar proverb that " the misfortunes of others are but 
a dream." To proceed: Helvetius says, (p. 14): 

^' What we understand by the goodness- or the moral sense in man, is 
his benevolence towards others : and this benevolence we always find in 
proportion to the utility they are of to him. I prefer my fellow-citizens 
to strangers, and my friend to my fellow-citizens. The welfare of my 
friend is reflected upon me. If he becomes more rich and more power- 
ful, I partake of his riches and his power. Benevolence towards others 
is nothing, then, but the effect of love to ourselves.'* 

The inference here stated, that benevolence is merely a reflection from 
self-love, is founded on the assumption that we always feel for others in 
proportion to the advantage they are of to us, and this assumption is a 
false one. That the habitual or known connexion between our own wel- 
fare and that of others, is one great source of our attachment to them, one 
bond of society, is what I do not wish to deny : the question is whether 
it is the only one in the mind, or whether benevolence has not a natural 
basis of its own to rest upon, as well as self-love. Grant this, and the 
actual effects which we observe in human life will follow from both prin- 
ciples combined : but to say that our attachment to others is in the exact 
ratio of our obligations to them, is contrary to all we know of human na- 
ture. I w ould ask whether the affection of a mother for her child is owing 
to the good received or bestowed ; or the child's power of conferring 
beneflts, or its standing in need of assistance ? Are not the fatigues which 
the mother undergoes for the child, its helpless condition, its little vexa- 
tions, its sufferings from ill health or accidents, additional ties upon mater- 
nal tenderness, which by increasing the attention to the wants of the 
child and anxiety to suppply them, produce a proportionable interest in 
and attachment to its welfare 1 Helvetius justly observes that we prefer 
a friend to a stranger, but the reason which he assigns for it, that our inter- 
ests and pleasures are more closely allied, is not the only one. We par- 
ticipate in the successes of our friends, it is true, but we also participate in 
their distresses and disappointments, and it is not always found that this les- 
sens our regard for them, Benevoelence, therefore, is not a mere physical 
reflection from self-love. His account of friendship agrees exactly wHh 
that which the grave historian of Jonathan Wild has given of the friendship 
between his hero and Count La Ruse : " Mutual interest, the greatest 
of all purposes, was the cement of this alliance, which nothing of conse- 
quence but superior interest was capable of dissolving." 

The mechanical principle of association, understood in a strict sense, 
will not account for the multifarious and mixed nature of our affections, 
and if we do not understand it in a strict sense, it will then only be another 
name for sympathy, imagination, or any thing else. 

" What then in truth," proceeds this author, ** is the natural goodness, 
or moral sense, so much extolled by the English ? What distinct idea 
can we form of such a sense, or on what evidence found its existence ? 
If wo allow a moral sense, why not allow an algrebraical or chemical 
sense? Nothing is more absurd than this theological philosophy of 
Shaftesbury, and yet most of the English are as much delighted with it as 
the French formerly, were with their music. It is not the same with other 
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nations. No foreigner can understand the one or hear the other. It 
is a film on the eye of the English^ which it is necessary to remove in order 
that they may see. 

" According, to their philosophy, a man in a state of indifference, sit- 
ting in his elbow chair, desires the good of others : but in as far as he is 
.indifferent, man desires and can desire nothing. . A state of desire and iti- 
difference is incompatible. These philosophers repeat in vain that the 
moral sense is implanted in man, and makes him at a certain time disposed 
to compassionate the sufferings of Jiis fellows. This system is in fact noth- 
ing more th^u the system of innate ideas overturned by liocke. For my 
part,^I can form an idea of my five senses, and of the organs which con- 
stitute them : but I confess that I have no more idea of a moral sense than 
of a moral elephant and castle. The enthusiasts for * moral beauty' are 
ignorant of the contempt in which these notions are held by all those who, 
either in the character of statesmen, officers of police, or men of the world, 
have an opportunity of knowing what human nature is."^ — page 15. 

In reply to the dogmatical question with which this passage begins — 
** Whai distinct idea can be given of the moral sense 'J" — I answer for 
myself, the following very explicit one : namely, that it is the natural pre- 
ference of good to evil, arising from the conception or idea formed of 
them in the understanding. Those who assert a moral sense^ affirm that 
there is a faculty of some sort or other inseparable from the nature of a 
rational and intelligent being, that enables us to form a conception of good 
and evil, or of the feelings of pleasure and pain generally speaking, which 
ideas so formed have a natural tendency to excite certain affections and 
actions. 

Those^ on the other hand, who deny a moral sense, or any thing equi- 
valent to it, mu^t affirm either that we can form no idea whatever of the 
feelings of others, or of good and evil generally speaking, or that these 
ideas have no possible influence over the mind, except from their connex- 
ion with physical impressions, memory, habit, self-interest, or some other 
motive, quite distinct from the ideas themselves. But I have already shown 
that without the co-operation of rational motives, there could be neither 
habit, nor self-interest, nor voluntary action of any kind. The moral is 
therefore nothing but the application of the understanding to the feelings 
or ideas of good. The question, consequently, whether there is a moral 
sense, is reducible to this ; whether the mind^can understand or conceive, 
or be affected by any thing beyond it» own physical or mechanical feel- 
ings. If it can, then there is something in man besides his five senses and 
the organs which compose them, for these can give him no thought, con- 
caption, or sympathy with any thing beyond himself, or even with himself 
beyond the present moment. The actions, and eveiits, and feelings of hu- 
man life, the passions and pursuits of men, could no more go on without 
the interference of the understanding than without an original principle of 
physical sensibility. Neither the one nor the other explains the whole eco- 
nomy of our moral nature, but that id no reason why both are not essential 
and integrant parts of it. The ^ve senses and the organs which compose 
them will not account for the science of morality, let it be as imperfect $8 
it may, any mere than for the i^ience of algebra or chemestry in the dif- 
ferent degrees in which they are possessed by different men. The point is 
not whether reasoa if furnishing us with a perfect and infallible .i ule, o£ 
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action, absolute over any other motive or passion, but whether it h any 
rule at all, whether it has any possible influence over our moral feelings. 
According to Helvetius, the moral sense is either a word without meaning, 
or it must signify one of our live senses : that is, impressions not actually 
affecting one or other of these are to him absolutely nothing. It is strange 
that after this he should propose to take the film from the eyes of those who 
ridiculously fancy that they have other ideas. It is as if a blind man should 
undertake to undeceive those who can see, with respect to certain chemical 
notions, called objects of sight. In confirmation of his theory, he refers 
the romantic adpiirers of moral duty to the opinion of certain classes and 
professions of men, whose visual ray has been purged, and who, it should 
seem, possess a sort of second sight into human nature, namely, ministers 
of state, officers of police, and men of business. Either this argument is a 
satire on these characters, or on the understanding of his readers. If these 
respectable, and, I dare say, very well meaning persons, are by the nar- 
rowness of their occupations and views, precluded from any general know- 
ledge of human nature, or the virtues of the human heart, it is an uncivil 
irony to propose them as consummate judges of the abstract nature of man. 
If, on the other hand, in spite of their employment, they retain the same 
notions and liberality of feeling as other men, there is no reason to su[i- 
pose that they would subscribe to the sentiment of our author, that moral- 
ity " is an affair of the five senses t" a proposition which any minister of 
state, or police officer, or man of the world, possessed of the least common 
sense, would treat with as much contempt and incredulity as Shaftesbury 
or Hutcheson. Our author's observation, that the notion of a moral sense 
or natural disposition to sympathize with others, is only the doctrine of in- 
nate ideas in disguise, is another misconception of the nature of the ques- 
tion. The actual feeling of compassion is not, as he says, innate ; but this 
no more proves that the disposition to compassion or benevolence is not in- 
nate, than the fact that the ideas or feelings of pleasure and pain are not 
innate and born with us, proves that physical sensibility is not an original 
faculty of the mind. Moral sensibility, or the capacity of being affected 
by the ideas of certain objects, is as much a part of our nature as physical 
sensibility, or the capacity of being affected in a certain manner by the ob- 
jects themselves. Helvetius says, physical sensibility is the only quality 
essential to the nature of man : I answer, that physical sensibility is not 
the only quality essential to the nature of man*. To show how senseless 
and insignificant is this kind of reasoning, I will refer back to Helvetius's 
concise profession of his metaphysical faith, which' is that he can form an 
idea of the five senses and of the organs of them, but of nothing else. 
Now, I may ask, how he comes by this idea ? Which of his senses or 
which of the organs of them is it that gives him an idea of the other four ? 
Has the eye an action of words, or the ear of colors, or either of the im- 
pressions of taste, smell or feeling ? Which of them is the common sense ? 
or if none, must we not suppose some superintending faculty to which all the 
other impressions are subject, and which alone can give him an idea of his 
own senses' or their organs ? Another instance of the utter want of logi- 
cal and consecutive reasoning which charaeteriases the French philosophers, 
might be dven in their singular proof of the selfishness of the human mind 
from the incompatibility of a state of desire and a state of indifference. 
The English philosophers are charged with representing a man in a state 
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of indifference, *' seated in Kfs arm-chair," as desiring the good of others. 
This arm-chair it shonld seem, no less than his state of indifference, pre- 
sents certain insurmountable barriers to his desires, which they cannot pass ^ 
so as to effect him with the slightest concern for any thing beyond it. So 
far as a man is indifferent to every thing, he cannot it is true desire any 
thing. All that follows from this is, that so far as he desires the good of 
others he is not in a state of indifference. 

That a man cannot desire an object and not desire it at the same time re- 
quires no proof. But what ought to have been proved, and what was meant 
to be so, is that a man in a state of indifference to the welfare of others on 
his own account, cannot desire it for their sake, and this is what is not pro- 
ved by the truism mentioned. The general maxim, that I cannot desire 
any object as long as I am indifferent to it, cannot be made t0 show that 
self-interest is the only motive that can make me pass from the one state 
into the other. By indifference, as used by the writers here ridiculed, in 
a popular sense, is evidentlya ment the want of personal or physical inte- 
rest in any object, and to say that this necessarily implies >the want of 
every other kind of interest in it, of all rational desire of the good of others, . 
is a meagre assumption of the point in dispute. It is strange that these 
pretenders to philosophy should choose to insult the English writers for 
daring to wear the plain, homely, useful, national garb of philosophy, 
while their most glossy and most fashionable suits are made up of the 
shreds and patches stolen from our countryman Hobbes, disguised with a 
few spangles, tinselled lace, and tagged points of their own. 

Helvetius's paraphrase of Hobbes's maxim, that " pity is only another 
name for self-love," is as follows : 

** What then do I feel in the presence of an object of compassion ? A 
strong emotion. What causes this emotion 1 The recollection of the suf- 
ferings to which man is subject, and to which I am myself liable. It is 
this consideration that disturbs, that torments me, and so long as the un-^ 
fortunate sufferer continues in my presence I am affected with melancholy 
sensations. Have I relieved him,---do I no longer see him? A calm is 
insensibly restored to my breast, because in proportion to the distance to 
which he is removed, the remembrance of the evils which his sight recall- 
ed is gradually effaced, When I was concerned for him, then, I was 
concerned only for myself. What are, in fact, the sufferings which I 
compassionate the most? They are those not only which I have felt my- 
self, but those which I may still feel. Those evils the more present to 
my memory impress me more strongly. My s^^mpathy with the sufferings 
of another is always in exact proportion to my fear of being exposed to. 
the same sufferings myself. I would willingly, if it were possible, destroy 
the very germ of my own sufferings in him, and thus be released from the 
apprehension of the like evils to myself in time to come. The love of 
others is never any thing more in the human mind than the effect of love 
to ourselves, and consequently of our physical sensibility." — Vol. ii, 
page 20. 

To this I answer as follows : — What do I feel in the presence of an ob- 
ject of compassion? A strong emotion. What causes this emotion ? Not* 
certainly, the general recollection of the sufferings to which man in gene- 
ral is subject, or to which I myself may bo exposed. It b not this remote 
and accidental reflection, which has no particular reference to the object 

17* 
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before me, but a strong sense of the sufferings of tbe particular person, ex- 
cited by his immediate presence, which affects me with compassion, and 
impels md to his relief. The relief I afford him, or the absence of the 
object, lessens my uneasiness, either by the contemplation of the diminu- 
tion of his sufferings, to which I have contributed,^ or by direrting my 
Blind from the consideration of his sufferings. Neither the relief afforded, 
nor the absence of the object could produce this effect, if the strong emo- 
tion which I experience did not relate to the particular object. It is the 
fate of the individual, and of him only, which 1 am contemplating, and my 
sympathy accordingly rises and falls with it, or as my attention is more or 
less fixed upon it. A total alteration in the situation of the individual pro- 
duces a total change in my feelings with respect to him, which could not 
be the case, if my compassion depended wholly on my sense of my own 
security, or the general condition of human nature. In feeling compas- 
sion for another, therefore, it was not for myself that I was concerned, but 
for the sufferer : my feelings were, in a manner, bound up with his, and I 
forgot for the moment both myself and others. But do I not compassion- 
ate most those evils which I have felt myself? Yes ; because from my 
own knowledge of them I have a more lively sense of what others must 
suffer from them : just in the same manner I dread those evils most with 
respect to myself in time to come. For those evils which I haveliot ex- 
perienced, I feel, for that reason, less sympathy in respect to others, and 
less dread with reference to myself in time to come. Neither do I alwa^'s 
feel for others in proportion as I dread the same feelings myself. The 
memory of my past sufferings cannot excite my disposition to relieve those 
of others, and the imaginary apprehension of my own future sufferings 
can only tend to produce voluntary action on the same principle as my 
imagination of those of others. I do not wish to prevent th^ir sufferings 
as the germ or cause of mine, but because they are of the same nature as ' 
mine. Benevolence, therefore, is not the effect of self-love, though it is 
the effect of our physical sensibility, combined with our other faculties. I 
will in this place insert the reply of Bishop Butler (a true philosopher) to 
the same argument in Hobbes, in a note to one of his sermons. 

^^ If any person can in earnest doubt whether there be such a thing as good- 
will in one man towards another (for the question is not concerning either 
the degree or extensiveness of it, but concerning the affection itself,) let it 
be observed, that whether man he thus or otherwise constituted^ what 
is the inward frame in this particular is a mere question of factor natural 
history, not proveable immediately by reason. It is therefore to be judged 
of and determined in the same way other facts or historical matters are ; 
by appealing to the external senses, or inward perceptions, respectively, 
as the matter under consideration is cognizable by one or the other ; by 
arguing from acknowledged facts and actions, inqiiiring whether these do 
not suppose and prove the matter in question so far as it is capable of 
proof. And, lastly, by the testimony of mankind. Now that there is 
some degree of benevolence amongst men, may be as strongly and plainly 
proved in all these ways,, as it could possibly be proved, supposing there 
was this affection in our nature. And should any one think fit to assert, that 
resentment in the mind of man was absolutely nothing but reasonable con- 
cern for our own safety, the falsity of this, and what is the real nature of 
that passion, could be shown in no other ways than those in which it may 
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be shown, that there is such a thing in some degree as real good-will in 
man towards man. 

"There being manifestly this appeariance of men's substituting others 
for themselves, and being carried out and affected towards them as towards 
themselves ; some persons, who have a system which excludes every affec- 
tion of thi& sort^ have taken a pleasant method to solve it ; and tell you it 
is not another you are at all concerned about, but your self only^ when 
you feel the affection called compassion ; L e. there is a plain matter of 
fact, which men cannot reconcile with the general account they think fit to 
give. of things: they thei^efore, instead of that msMifest fact, substitute 
another^ which is reconcilable to their own scheme. For does not every 
body by compassion mean an affection the object of which is another in 
distress ? Instead of this, but designing to have it mistaken for this, they 
speak of an affection or passion,, the object of which is ourselves, or dan- 
ger to ourselves. Suppose a person to be in real danger, and by some 
means or other to have forgot it ; any trifling accident, any sound might 
alarm him, recall the danger to his remembrance, and renew his fears : but 
it is almost too grossly ridiculous (though it is to show an absurdity) to 
speak of that sound or accident as an object of compassion ; and yet, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hobbes, our greatest friend in distress is no more to us, no 
more the object of compassion or of any affection in our heart. Neither 
the one or the other raises any emotion in our mind, but only the thoughts 
of our liableness to calamity, and the fear of it : and both equally do this. 

'* There are often three distinct perceptions or inward feelings upon 
sight of persons in distress : real sorrow and concern for the misery of our 
fellow-creatures ; some degree of satisfaction from a consciousness of our 
freedom from that misery ; and, as the mind passes on from one thing to 
another, it is not unnatural from such an occasion to reflect upon our own 
liableness to the same or other calamities. The two last frequently accom- 
pany the first, but it is the first only which is properly compassion, of which 
the distressed are objects, and which directly carries us with calmness and 
thought to*their assistance. Any one of these, from various and compli- 
cated reasons, may in particular cases prevail over the other two ; and 
there are, I suppose, instances where the bare sight of distress, without 
our feeling any compassion for it, may be the occasion of either or both 
of the two latter." 

I shall proceed to examine the objection to the doctrine of benevolence, 
pn the supposition that our sympathy when it exists is really a part of our 
interest. This objection was long ago stated by Hobbes, Rochfoucault, 
and Mandeville, and. has been adopted and glossed over by Helvetius. It 
is pretended, then, that in wishing to relieve the distresses of others we 
only desire to remove the uneasiness which pity creates in our mind ; that 
all our actions are unavoidably selfish, as they all arise from the feeling of 
pleasure or pain existing in the mind of jhe individual, and that whether 
we intend our own good or that of others, the immediate gratification con-^ 
nected with the idea of any object is the sole motive which determines us 
to the pursuit of it. 

First, this objection does not at all.aflect the main question in dispute.. 
For if it is allowed that the idea of the pleasures or pains of others excites 
an immediate interest in the mind, if we feel sorrow and anxiety for their 
imaginary distresses exactly in the same way that we do for our own, and- 
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are impelled to action by the same principle, whether the action has for 
its object our own good, or that of others ; in a word, if we sympathise 
with others as we do with ourselves, the nature of man as a voluntary agent 
must be the same, whether we choose to call this principle self-love, or 
benevolence, or whatever refinements we may introduce into our manner 
of explaining it. The relation of man to himself and others as a moral 
agent is plainly determined, whether a rational pursuit of his own future 
welfare and that of others is the real or only the ostensible motive of his 
actions. Were it not that our feelings are so strongly attached to names, 
the rest would be a (jjliestion more of ^speculative curiosity than practice. 
AU that, commonly speaking, is meant by the most disinterested benevo- 
lence is this immediate sympathy with the feelings of others, as by self- 
love is meant the same kind of attachment to our own future interests. 
For if by self-love we understand any thing beyond • the impulse of the 
present moment, any thing different from inclination, let the object be 
what it will, this can no more be a mechanical thing than the most refined 
and comprehensive benevolence.^ Self-love, used in the sense which the 
above objection implies,, must therefore mean some thing very different 
from an exclusive principle of deliberate, calculating selfishness, rendering 
us indifferent to every thing but our own advantage, or from the love of 
physical pleasure or aversion to physical pain, which could produce no 
interest in any but sensible impressions. In a word, it eicpresses merely 
any iticlination of the mind be it to what it will, and does not at all deter- 
mine or limit the object of pursuit. Supposing, therefore, that our most 
generous feelings and actions were so far equivocal, the object only bear- 
ing a show of disinterestedness, the secret motive being always selfish, 
this would be no reason for rejecting the common use of the terra disin^ 
terested benevolence, which expresses nothing more than an immediate ref- 
erence of our actions to the good of others, as self-love expresses a con- 
scious reference of them to our own good as means to an end. This is 
the proper meaning of the terms. If we denominate our actions not from 
the object in view, but from the inclination of the individual, there will be 
an end at once, both of" selfishness" and *' benevolence.'* 

Biii farther, I deny that there is any foundation for the objection itself, 
or any reason for resolving the feelings of compassion or our voluntary 
motives in general into a principle of mechanical self-love. That the 
motive to action exists in the mind of the person who acts, is what no one 
can deny, or I suppose ever meant to deny. The passion excited and the 
impression producing it must necessarily effect the individual. There must 
always be some one to feel and act, or there could evidently be no such 
thing as feeling or action. If therefore it had even been implied as a con- 
dition in the love of others, that this love should not be felt by the person 
who loves them, this would be to say that he must love them and not love 
them at the same time, which is too palpable an absurdity to be thought of 
for a moment. It could never, I say, be imagined that in order to feel for 
others, we must in reality feel nothing, or that benevolence to exist at all, 
must exist no where. This kind of reasoning is therefore the most arrant 
trifling. To call my motives or feelings selfish, because they are felt by 
myself, is an abuse of all language : it might just as well be said that my 
idea of the monument is a selfish idea or an idea of myself, because it is I 
who perceive it.. By a selfish feeling must be meant, therefore, a feeling. 
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not which belongs to myself (for that all feelings do^ as is understood by 
every one) but which relates to myself, and in this sense betievolence vt 
not a selfish feeling. It is the individual who feels both for himself and 
others ; but by self-love is meant that he feels only for himself; for 
it is presumed that the word self has some meaning in it, and it 
would have absolutely none at all, if nothing more were intended by it 
than any object or impression existing in the mind. It therefore becomes 
necessary to set limits to the meaning of the terms. If we except the bur- 
lesque interpretation of the word just noticed, self-love can mean only one' 
of these three things. 1. The conscious pursuit of our own good as such ; 
2. The lovo of physical pleasure and aversion to physical pain ; 3. The 
gratification derived from our sympathy with others. If all our actions do 
not proceed from one of these three principles, they are all resolvable into 
self-love. 

First, then, self-love may properly signify, as already explained, the 
love or affection excited by the idea of our own interest, and the conscious 
pursuit of it as a general, remote, ideal object. In this sense, that is, consid- 
ered with respect to the proposed end of our actions, 1 have shown suffi- 
ciently that there is no exclusive principle of self-love in the human mind 
which constantly impels us, as a set purpose, to pursue our own advantage 
and nothing .but that. 

Secondly, any being would be strictly a selfish agent, all whose impul- 
ses were excited by mere physical pleasure or pain, and who had no sense 
or imagination, or anxiety about any thiug but its own bodily feelings. 
Such a being could have no idea beyond its actual, momentary existence, 
and would be equally incapable of rational self-love or benevolence. But 
it is allowed on all hands that the wants and desires of the human mind are 
not confined within the limits of his bodily sensations. 

Thirdly, it is said that though man is not merely a physical agent, but 
is naturally capable of being influenced by imagination and sympathy, yet 
that this does not prove him to be possessed of any degree of disinterest- 
edness or real good- will to others ; since he pursues the good of others 
only from its contributing to his own gratification ; that is, not for their 
sakes, but for his own, which is still selfishness. That is, the indulgence 
of certain affections necessarily tends, without our thinking of it, to our own 
immediate gratification, and the impulse to prolong a state of pleasurable 
feeling and put a stop to whatever gives the mind the least uneasiness^ 
is the real spring and over-ruling principle of our actions. If our benevo- 
lence and sympathy with others arose out of and was entirely regulated 
by this principle of self-gratification, then these might indeed be with jus- 
tice regarded as the ostensible accidental motives of our actions, as the . 
form or vehicle which served only to transmit the efficacy of any other 
hidden principle, as the mask and cover of selfishness. But the supposi- 
tion itself is the absurdest that c^n well be conceived. Self-love and 
sympathy are inconsistent. The instant we no longer suppose man to be 
a physical agent, and allow him to have ideas of things out of himself and 
to be influenced by them, that is, to be endued ^ith sympathy at all, he 
must necessarily cease to be a merely selfish agent. The instant he is sup- 
posed to conceive and to be affected by the ideas of other things, be can- 
not be wholly governed by what relates to himself. The terms ** selfish'* 
and *^ natund ag^nt** are ai cbntradictioii. For tbeone^ezpressioo implies 
that the mind Is actuated solely by the impulse of lelf-lovei and the other 
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that it is in the power and under the control of other motives. If our 
sympathy with others does not always originate in the pleasure with which 
it is accompanied to ourselves^ or does not cease the moment it becomes 
troublesome to us, then man is not entirely and necessarily the creature of 
self-love. He is under another law and another necessity, and in spite of 
himself is forced out of the direct line of his own interest, both future and pre- 
sent, by other principles inseparable from his nature as an intelligent being. 
Our sympathy therefore is not the servile, ready tool of our self-love, but 
this latter principle is itself subservient to and over-ruled by the former ; 
that is, an attachment to others is a real independent principle of human 
action. What I wish to state is this i that the mind neither constantlv 
aims' at nor tends to its own individual interest.- That in benevolence, 
compassion, friendship, &c. the mind does aim at its good, is what every 
one must acknowledge. The only sense then in which our sympathy with 
others can be construed into self-love, must be that the miud is so consti- 
tuted that without forethought or any reflection in itself, or- when seeming 
most occupied with others, it is still governed by the same universal feel- 
ing of which it is wholly unconscious r and that we indulge in compassion, 
&c. only because and in as far as it coincides with our own immediate 
gratification. 

If it could be shown that the current of our aesires always runs the 
same way, either with or without knowledge, I should confess that this 
would be a strong presumption of what has been called the. falsity of 
human virtue. But it is not true that such is the natural'disposition of the 
mind. It is not so constructed as to receive no impressions but those 
which gratify its desire of happiness, or to throw off every the least uneasi- 
ness relating to others, like oil from water. It is not true that the feelings 
of others have no natural hold upon the mind but by their connection with 
self-interest. Nothing can be more evident than that we do not on anv 
occasion blindly consult the interest of the moment ; there is no instinc- 
tive unerring bias to our own good, which in the midst of contrary motives 
and doubtful appearances, puts aside all other impulses and guides them 
but to its own purposes. It is against all experience to say that in giving 
way to the feelings of sympathy, any more than to those of rational self- 
interest (for the argument is the same in both cases,) I always yield to that 
which is accompanied with most pleasure at the time. It is true that I 
yield to the strongest impulse, but not that my strongest impulse is to plea- 
sure. The idea, for instance, of the relief I may afford to a person in 
extreme distress, is not . necessarily accompanied by a correspondent 
degree of pleasurable sensation to counterbalance the painful sensation 
his immediate distress occasions in my mind. It is certain that sometimes 
the one and sometimes the other may prevail without altering my purpose 
in the least. I am led to persevere in it by the idea of what are the suffer- 
ings, and that it is in my power to alleviate them : though that idea is not 
always the most agreeable contemplation I could have. Those who volun- 
tarily perform the most painful duties of friendship or humanity do not do 
them from the immediate gratification arising therefrom ; it is as easy to 
turn away from a beggar as to relieve him ; and if the mind were not 
actuated by a sense of truth, and of the real consequences of its actions, 
we should uniformly listen to the distresses of others with the same sort of 
feeling as we go to see a tragedy, only because we calculate that the plea^^ 
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sure is greater than the pain. But I aippeal to every one whether this ts 
ft true account of human nature. There is indeed a false and bastard kind 
of feeling cdnimotily called sensibility, which is governed altogether by this 
reaction of pity on our minds, and.i^hich instead of disproving only serves 
more strongly to distinguish the true* Upon the theory here stated the 
mind is Supposed to be imperceptibly attached to or to fly from every idea 
or impressiojd simply as it affects it with pleasure or pain : all other im- 
pulses are carHed ihto effect or remain powerless according as tney touch 
this great spring of human affection, which determines every other move- 
ment and operation of the mind* Why then do we not reject at first 
every tendency to what may give us pain 1 Why do we sympathise with 
the distresses of others at all? 

"** The jealous Grod at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings and in a moment flies/' 

Why does not our self-love in like maimer, if it is so perfectly indiflereut 
and unconcerned a principle as it is represented, immediately disentangle 
itself from every feeling or idea which it finds becoming painful to it? 
It should seem we are first impelled by self-love to feel Uneasiness at 
another's sufferings, in order that the same principle of tender concern for 
ourselves may afterwards impel us to get rid of that uneasiness by endea- 
voring to remove the suffering which is the cause of it. In desiring to 
relieve the distress of another, it is pretended that our only wish is to 
remove the uneasiness which it occasions us : do we also feel this uneasi- 
ness in the first instance for the same reason, or from regard to ourselves ! 
It is absurd to say that in compassionating others I am only occupied with 
my own pain or uneasiness, since this very uneasiness arises from my com- 
passion. It is to take the effect for the cauie. One half of the process, 
namely, our connecting the sense of pain with the idea of it, has evidently 
nothing to do with self-love ; nor do I see any more reason for ascribing 
the active impulse which follows to this principle, since it does not tend to 
remove the idea of the object as it gives me pain, or as it actually affects 
mi/self, but as it is supposed to affect another. Self, mere positive self, is 
entirely forgotten, both practically and consciously. The effort of the 
mind is not to remove the idea or the immediate feeling of paints an ab- 
stract impression of the individual, but as it represents the pain which 
another feels, and is connected with the idea of another's pain. So long 
then as this imaginary idea of what another feels excites my sympathy with 
him as it fi.tes my attention on his sufferings, however painful, as it impels 
me to his relief, and to employ the necessary means for that purpose, at 
the expense of my ease and satisfaction, that is so long as I am interested 
for others, it is not true that my only concern is for myself, or that I am 
governed solely by the principles of self-interest. Abstract our sympathy 
as it were firom itself, and resolve it into another principle, and it will no 
longer produce the efiects which we constantly see it produce wherever it 
exists. 

Let us suppose, Tor a moment, that the sensations of others were em- 
bodied by some means or other with our own, that we felt for them exactly 
as for ourselves, would not this give us a real sympathy in them, and ex- 
tend our interests and identity beyond ourselves ? Would the motives an4 
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principles by which we are actuated be the same as before 1 But the 
imaginatioiiy though not in the same degree, produces the, same efiects : it 
modifies and overrules the impulses of self-love, and binds us to Ae in- 
terests of others as to our own. If the imagination. gives us* an artificial 
interest in the welfare of others, if it determines my feelings and actions, 
and if it even for a moment draws them off from the pursuit of an ab- 
stract principle of self-interest, then it cannot be maintained that self-love 
and benevolence are the same. The motives that give birth to our social 
affections are by means of the understanding as much regulated by the 
feelings of others as if we had a real communication and sympathy with 
them9 and are swayed by an impulse altogether foreign to self-love. If it 
should be said, that after all we are as selfish as we can be, and that the 
modifications and restrictions of the principle of self-love are only a ne- 
cessary consequence of the nature of* a thinking being, I answer, that this 
is the very point 1 wish to establish ; or that it is downright nonsense to 
talk of a principle of entire selfishness in connexion with a power of re- 
flection, that is, with a mind capable of perceiving the consequences of 
things beyond itself, and of being affected by them. 

Should any desperate metaphysician persist in -affirming that my love of 
others is still the love of myself, because the impression exciting my sym- 
pathy must exist in my mind, and so be a part of myself, I would answer 
that this is using words without affixing any distinct meaning to them. 
The love or affection excited by any general idea existing in my mind, 
can no more be said to be the love of myself, than the idea of another 
person is the idea of myself, because it is I who perceive it. This method 
of reasoning, hbwever, will not go a great way to prove the doctrine of 
an abstract principle of self-interest ; for, by the same rule, it would fol- 
low that in hating another person I hate myself. Indeed, upon this prin- 
ciple, the whole structure of language is a continued absurdity. It is 
pretended by a violent assumption, that benevolence is only a desire to 
prolong the idea of another's pleasure in one's own mind, because the idea 
exists there : malevolence must, therefore^ be a disposition to prolong the 
idea of pain in one's own mind for the same reason, that is, to injure one- 
self, for by this philosophy no one can have a single idea which does not 
refer to, nor any impulse which does not originate in, self. But the 
lote of others cannot be built on the love of self, considering this last as 
the effect of •• physical sensibility ;" and the moment we resolve self-love 
into the rational pursuit of a remote object, it has been shown that the 
same reasoning applies to both, and that the love of others has the same 
necessary foundation in the human mind as the love of ourselves. 

I havQ endeavored to prove that there is no real, physical, or essential 
difference between the motives by which we are naturally impelled to the 
pursuit of our own welfare and that of others. The truth of thb paradox, 
great as it seems, may be brought to a very fair test : namely, the being 
able to demonstrate that the doctrine of self-intorest, as it is commonly un- 
derstood, is in the nature of things an absolute impossibility ; and, tl^ be- 
ing able to account for that hypothesis, — that is, for the common feeling 
and motives of men from habits, and a confused association of ideas aided 
by the use of language. If others cannot answer my reasonSf and If I can 
accountfor their prejudices, I should not be justified in hastily leilnquishiiig 
my opinion, merely on account of its singularity. It may not be improper 
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briefly to recapitulate the former argument as far aa it proceeded. I atu 
far from denying that there is a difference between real or physical im* 
pulses and ideal motives^ but I contend that this distinction is quite be*^ 
side the present puipose. For self-love properly relates to action, and all 
action relates to the future, and all future objects are ideal, and the int;^rest 
we take in all such objects, and the motives to the pursuit of them are ideal 
too. The •distinction between self*love and benevolence, therefore, as sepa- 
rate principles of action, cannot be founded on the difference between real 
ana imaginary objects, between physical and rational motives, inaisrauch 
as the motives and objects of the one .and the other are equally ideal things. 
Whether we voluntarily pursue our own good or that, of another, we must 
inevitably pursue that which is at a distance from us, something out of our- 
selves, abstracted from the being that acts and wills, and that is incompati- 
ble always with our present sensation or physical existence. Self-love, 
therefore, ^s the actuating principle of the mind, must imply the efficacy 
and operation of the imagination of the remote ideas of things, as connec- 
ted with voluntary action, and the most refined benevolence, the greatest 
sacrifices of natural afiection, of sincerity, of friendship, or humanity can 
imply nothing more. The notion of the necessity of actual objects or im- 
pressions as the motives to action could not so easily have gained ground as 
an article of philosophical faith, but from a perverse distinction of the use of 
the idea to abstract definitions or external forms, having no reference to 
the feelings or passions ; and again from associating the word imagination 
with merely fictitious situation^ and events such as never have a real exist- 
ence, and which consequently do not admit of action. If then self-love, 
even the most gross and palpable can only subsist in rational and intellectual 
nature, not circumscribed within the narrow H^^its of animal life, or of the 
ignorant present time, but capable of giving lilb and interest to the forms 
*of its own creatures, to the unreal mockeries of future things, to that sha- 
dow of itself which the imagination sends before ; is it not the height of 
absurdity to stop here, and poorly and pitifully to suppose that this pervading 
power must bow down and worship this idol of its own making, and becomo 
its blind and servile drudge, and that it cannot extend its creatures as 
widely around it, as it projects them forward, that it cannot breathe into 
all other forms the breath of life, and endow even sympathy with vital 
warmth, and diffuse the soul of morality through all the relations and sen- 
timents of human life ? Take away the real, physical, mechanical princi- 
ple of self-interest, and it will have no basis to rest upon, but that which it 
has in common with every principle of natural justice or humanity. That 
there is no real, physical, or mechanical principle of selfishness in the mind, 
has been abundantly proved. All that remains is, to show how the continued 
identity of the individual with himself has given rise to the notion of self- 
interest, which after what has been premised will not be a very difficult 
task. What I shall attempt to show will be, that individuality expresses 
not either absolute unity or real identity,, l^ut properly such a particular 
relation between a number of things as produces an immediate or continued 
connection between them, and a correspondent marked separation between 
them and other things. Now, in co-existing things, one part may by means of 
this communication mutually act and be acted upon by others, but where the 
connection is continued, or in successive identity of the individual, though 
what follows may depend intimately on what has gone before, that is, be 
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acted upon fajr k^ it- aotrnfi react, upeti it } thai; iS| ib6 idflrndty )t>f the irtifi' 
vidual wkk ilielfciHi'aiily rotate practicaUy toi il» eonneodbn whh. its pttkt, 
and not.wittirlU foCiire lelf* EveiybiiniaD being it dittingoisbed fiom 
every other Jboanan . beings - both BimieiicaHy and chamcteristitaMty* He 
must -be n|il9iericaUy4»tinet by the 9uppeaition, or he w'Qfild not be aoetber 
individiiali'b^ the same. • fhst^ IM^mipfdr, no contAKdictidDf n supfiosiBg 
twd indlTidinb to peseeii-tiNr saiae^b^atd jmperties : but ibdn these origi- 
ad:pjesppertie8.mu8t be differeiv0V~W9oified aftelnrards fiwqi.the neoenaiy 
^tbreace of their situations* miiesii'W-CQiiweife them bbthto occapy tiie 
mfn$ relativjEfsituation in two dt^tofot. systens corresponding- exa<tiy wVk 
each other. In fact, every bne-: is foiind tb' difier essentiaUy'from.erery 
one eke; if not. in original qtfalifies^in the circumstances and eventv of 
theirlives, and consequently in^ their Mearand characjters. ' In thinking of 
a number of individuali, I cpnc^iTe 4f Ihem ail as difieriug in variousfways 
from dne another as weUtu from mysel£ :They differ in size, m comf^ei- 
ion, in features, in the expression of their oouMenances, in age, in oceopa- 
:don, in manners, in knowledge^ in temper^ in power. It is tfana percepdon 
or. apprehension of their real diffisrences timt first enables me to distinguish 
the sevmd Individuals of the species from each other, and that seetan to 
give rise to the most obvious idea of individqality, as representinf, first, 
positive number, and, secondly, the sum of the difference between one 
being and another,'as they really exist, in a greater or less degree ia na- 
ture, or as they would appear to exist to an impartid s(pectator, or to a 
perfectly intelUgent mind. Bdt /am not in reality more different S(OBi 
othera. thaii any one individual is from any other individual, neither'ii^i 
in fact suppose myself to differ really from them otherwise than as they 
differ from each other. What is it then that makes the difference seem 
greater to me, or that makes me feel a greater change in passing from my 
own idea to that of another person, than in passing from the idea of another 
person to that of any one else 1 Neither my existing as a separate being, 
nor my differing from others, is of itself sufficient to account for the idea 
of self, since I might equally perceive others to exist and compare their 
actual differences without ever having this idea. 

Farther, individuality is sometimes used to express not so much the ab- 
solute difference or distinction between one individual and another, as a 
relation or comparison of that individual with itself, whereby we tacitly 
ailtlrm that it is in some way or other the same with itself, or one idea. 
Now in one sense it is true of all existences whatever that they are liter- 
ally the same with themselves ; that is they are what they are, and not 
something else. JBach thing is itself, is that individual thing, and no other; 
and each combination of things is that combination and no other. So also 
each individual conscious being is necessarily the same with himself; or 
in other words, that combination of ideas which represents any individaal 
person is that combination of ideas, and not.a different one. This literal and 
verbal is the only true and absolute identity which can be affirmed of any 
individual; which, it is plain, does not arise from a comparison of the dif- 
ferent parts or successive impressions composing the general idea one with 
another, but each with itself or all of them taken together with the whole. 
I cannot help thinking that some idea of this kind is frequently at the bot- 
tom of tho perplexity which is felt by most people who are not metaphysi- 
cians (not to mention those v/ho are,) when they are told that man is not 
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always the same with himself, their notion of identity heing that he must 
always' be what he is. He is the same with himself, in as fax as he is not 
another. When they say that the man is the same being in general, they 
do not really mean that he is the same at twenty that he is at sixty, but 
their general- idea of him includes both these extremes, and therefore 
the same man, that is, the same collective idea, is both the one and the 
other. This however is but a rude logic. Not well understanding the 
process of distinguishing the same individual into different metaphysical 
sections, to compare, collate, ai^d ^t one against the other (so awkwardly 
do we at first apply ourselves to the analytical art,) to get rid of the diffi- 
culty the mind produces a double individual, part real and part imaginary, 
or fepeats the same idea twice over; in which case it is a contradiction 
to suppose that the one does not correspond exactly with the other in all 
its pahs. There is no other absolute identity in the case. All individuals 
(or all that we name such) arc aggregates, and aggregates of dissimilar 
things. 

Here, then, the question is not how we distinguish one individual frpm 
another, or a number of things from a number of other things, which dis- 
tinction is a matter of absolute truth, but how we come to confound a 
number of things together, and consider many things as the same, which 
cannot be strictly true. This idea must then merely relate to such a con- 
nexion between a number of things as determines the mind to consider 
them as one whole, each part having a much nearer and more lasting con- 
nexion with the rest than with any thing else not included in the same col- 
lective idea. (It is obvious that the want of this close affinity and inti- 
mate connexion between any number of things is what so far produces a 
correspondent distinction and separation between one individual and 
another.) The eye is not the same thing as the ear ; it is a contradiction 
to call it so. Yet both are parts of the same body, which ^contains these 
and infinite other distinctions. The reason of this is, that all the parts of 
the eye have evidently a distinct nature, a separate use, a greater mutual 
dependence on one another than on those of the ear ; at the same tim6 
that there is a considerable connexion between the eye and the ear, as 
parts of the same body and organs of the same mind. Similarity is in 
general but a subordinate circumstance in determining this relation. For 
the eye is certainly more like the same organ in another individual, than 
the difierent organs of sight and hearing are like one another in the same 
individual. Yet we do not« in making up the imaginary individual, asso- 
ciate our ideas according to this analogy,' which would answer no more pur- 
pose than the things themselves would, so separated and so united ; but we 
think of them in that order in which they are mechanically connected to- 
gether in nature, and in which alone they can serve to any practical pur- . 
pose. However, it seems hardly possible to define the difierent degrees or 
kinds of identity in the same thing by any general rule. The nature of 
the thing will best point out the sense in which it is to be the same. Indi" 
. viduallty may relate either to absolute unity, to the identity or similarity 
of tiie paits of any thing, or to an extraordinary degree of connexion be- 
tween things neither the same, nor similar. This last sense principally de- 
termines Uie positive use of the word, at least with respect to man and 
* other organized beings. Indeed, the term is hardly ever applied in com-^ 
mon language to other things.. 
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To insist on the first circumstance, namely, absolute unity, as essentia} 
to individuality, would be to destroy all individuality : for it would lead to 
the supposition of as many distinct individuals as there are thoughts, feel- 
ings, actions, and properties in the same being. Each thought would 
be a separate consciousness, each organ a different system. Each thought 
is a distinct thing in nature ; but the individual is composed of numberless 
thoughts and various faculties, and Contradictory passions, and mixed 
habits, all curiously woven, and blended together in the same conscious 
being. 

But to proceed to a more particular account of the origin of the idea of 
self, which is the connexion of a being with itself. This can only be 
known in the first instance from reflecting on what passes in our *^wn 
Tninds. I should say that individuality in this sense does not arise either 
from the absolute simplicity of the mind, or from its identity with itself, or 
from its diversity from other minds, which are not in the least necessary 
to it, but from the peculiar and intimate connexion which subsists between 
the several faculties and perceptions of the same thinking being constituted 
as man is ; so that, as the subject of his own reflection or consciousness, 
the same things impressed on any of his faculties produce a quite different 
effect upon him from what they would do, if they were impressed in the 
same way on any other being. The sense of personality iseems then to 
depend entirely on the particular consciousness which the mind has of its 
own operations, sensations, or ideas. Self is nothing but the limits of the 
mind's consciousness ; as far as that reaches it extends, and where that 
can go no further, it ceases. The mind is one, from the confined sphere 
in which it acts ; or because it is not all things. It is nearer and more 
present to itself than to other minds. What passes within it, what acts 
upon it immediately from without, of this it cannot help being conscious ; 
and this consciousness is continued in it afterwards, more or less perfectly. 
All that does not come within this sphere of personal consciousness, all 
that has never come within it, is equally without the verge of self ; for that 
Word relates solely to the difference of the manner, or the different degrees 
of force and certainty with which, from the imperfect and limited nature 
of our faculties, certain things affect us as they act immediately upon our- 
selves, and are supposed to act upon othersr 

Hence it is evident that personality itself cannot extend to futurity ; for 
the whole of this idea depends on the peculiar force and directness with 
which certain impulses act upon the mind. It .is by comparing the know- 
ledge I have of my own impressions, ideas, feelings, powers, &c. with my 
knowledge of the same or similar impressions, ideas, &c. in others^ and 
with this still more imperfect conception that I form of what passes in their 
minds when this is supposed to be entirely different from what passes in 
my own, that I acquire the general notion of self. If I could form no idea 
of any thing passing in the minds of others, or if my ideas of their thoughts 
and feelings were perfect representations, t. e. mere conscious, repetitions 
of them, all personal distinction would be lost ehhef in pure sensation or in 
perfect universal sympathy. In the one case it fwould be impossible - for 
me to prefer myself to others, as I should be the sole objeot of my own 
consciousness ; and in the other case I must love all others as myself, be* 
cause I should then be nothing more than a pan of a whole^ of which all 
others would be equally members with myself., This. distincCiojP, hpwexor^ 
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subsists as necessarily and completely between myself and those who most 
nearly resemble me, as between myself and those whose characters and 
properties are the very opposite to mine. Indeed^ the distinction itself be- 
comes marked and intelligible in proportion as the objects or impressions, 
themselves are intrinsically the same, as then it is impossible to mistake the 
true principle on which it is founded, namely, the want of any direct com- 
munication between the feelings of one being and those of anoUier. This 
will shew why the difference between ourselves and others appears greater 
to us than that between other indMduals, though it is not really so. 

Considering mankind in this two-fold relation, as they are to themselves^ 
or as they appear to one another, as the subjects of their own thoughts, or 
the thoughts of others, we shall find the origin of that wide and absolute 
distinction which the mind feels in comparing itself with others, to be con- 
fined to two faculties, viz., sensation, or rather consciousness,, and memory. 
Tq avoid an endless subtility of distinction, I have not given here any ac- 
count of consciousness in general ; but the same reasoning will apply to 
both. The operation of both these faculties is of a perfectly exclusive and 
individual nature, and so far as their operation extends (but no farther) is 
man a personal, or if yon will, a selfish being. The sensation excited hit 
me by a piece of red-hot iron striking against any part of my body is 
simple, absolute, terminating as it were in itself, not representing any 
thing beyond itself, nor capable of being represented by any other sen* 
sation, or communicated to any other being. The same kind of sensa- 
tion may be indeed excited in another by the same means» but this sen- 
sation will not imply any reference to, or consciousness of mine y there 
is no communication between my nerves and another^s brain, by which he 
can be aJOfected with my sensations as I am myself. The only notice 
or perception which another can have of this sensation in me, or which I 
can have of a similar sensation in another, is by means of the imagina- 
tion. I can form an imaginary idea of that pain as existing out of my* 
self ; but I can only feel it as a sensation when it is actually impressed 
on myself. Any impression made on another can neither be the cause - 
nor object of sensation to mc Again, the impression or idea left in 
my mind by this sensation, and afterwards excited either by seeing i^ron. 
in the same state, or by any other means, is properly an idea of memory. 
This recollection necessarily refers to some previous in^pression in my own. 
mind, and only exists in consequence of that impression, or of the continued 
connexion of the same mind with itself: it cannot, be derived from any 
impression made on another. . My thoughts have a particular, mechanical 
dependence only on my own previous thoughts or sensations. I do not re- 
member the feelings of any one but myself. I may, indeed, remember the. 
objects which, must have caused such and such feelings in others, or the out- 
ward signs of passion which accompanied them. Thesei, however, are but 
the recollections of my own immediate impressions of what I saw, and I 
can only form an idea of the feelings themselves by means of the imagina- 
tion. But, though we take away all power of imagination from the ' hu- 
man mind, my own feelings must leave behind them certain traces, or re- 
presentations of themselves retaining the same general properties, and 
having the same intimate connexion with the conscious principle. 

On the other hand, if I wish to anticipate my own future feelings, what- 
ever these may be»^^I must do so by means of: the same faculty by which) 
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1 connive of ttio^ of others, whethdr pait or iuturei I have no distinct 
or separate faculty oh which the events- and feelibgs of my future being 
are impressed before hand, and which shows, as in an enchanted nirror, 
to me, and me alone, the reversed" picture of my future life. It is absurd 
. to 3oppose that the feelings which I am to have hereafter, should excite 
certain correspondent impressions of themselves before they have exist- 
ed, or act mechanically upon my mind by a secret sympathy. The roncian- 
tic sympathies of lovers, the exploded dreams of judicial astrology, the 
feats of magic, do not equal the solid, Substantial absurdity of this doc- 
trine of self-interest, which attributes to that which is not and has not 
been, a mechanical operation and a reality in nature. I can only abstract 
myself from this present being, and take an interest in my future being, 
in the same sense and manner in which I can go out of myself entirely, 
and enter into the minds and feelings of others. In short, there neither is 
nor can be any principle belonging to the individual that antecedently 
identifies his future events with his present sensation, or that reflects the 
impression of his future feelings backwards w;th the same kind of con- 
sciousness that his past feelings are transmitted forwards through the chan- 
nels of memory. The size of the river as well as its taste depends on the 
water that has already fallen into it. I cannot roll back its course, nor is 
tlie stream next the source affected by the water which falls into it after- 
wards, yet we call both the same river. Such is the nature of personal 
•identity. It is founded on the continued connexion of cause and effect, and 
awaits their gradual progress, and does not consist in a preposterous and 
wilful unsettling of the natural order of things. There is an illustration 
of this argument, which, however quaint or singular it may appear^ I rather • 
'choose to give than omit any thing which may serve to make my meaning 
clear and intelligible. Suppose then a number of men employed to cast 
a mound into the sea. As ^r as it has gone, the workmen pass backwards 
and forwards on it : it stands firm in its place, and though it advances 
further and further from the shore, it is still joined to it.' A man*s per- 
sonal identity and self-interest have just the same principle and extent, 
and can reach no farther than his actual existence. But if any man of a 
metaphysical turn, seeing that the pier was not yet finished, but was to be 
continued to a certain point, and in a certain direction, should take it into 
his head to insist that what was already built, and what was to be built 
were the same pier, that the one must therefore afford as good footing as 
the other, and should accordingly walk over the pier-head on the solid 
foundation of his metaphysical hypothesis — he would act a great deal 
more ridiculously, but would not argue a whit more absurdly than those 
who found a principle of absolute self-interest on a man's future identity 
with his present being. But, say you, the comparison does not hold in this, 
that a man can extend his thoughts (and that very wisely too), beyond the 
present moment, whereas in the other case he cannot move a single step 
forwards. Grant it. This will only show that the mind has wings as well 
as feet, which b a sufficient answer to the selfish hypothesis. 

If the foregoing account be true (and for my part, the only perploxity 
that crosses my mind in thinking of it arises from the utter impossibility 
of conceiving the* contrary supposition), it will follow that those faculties 
which may be said to constitute self, and the operations of which convey 
that idea to the mind, draw all their materials from the past and presenti 
But all voluntary action, as I have before largely shown^ must relate solely? 
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emd exclusively lo the fliture. That is, all those impression? or ideas with 
which selfish, or more properly speaking, personai feelings must be na- 
turally connected are just those which have nothing to do at all with the 
motives to action in the pursuit either of our own interest, or that of 
others. If indeed it were possible for the hiimair mind to alter the pre- 
sent or the past) so as either to recal what was past, or to give it a still 
greater reality, to make it exist over £^ain, and in- some more emphatical 
sense, then man might, with some pretence of reason, be supposed na- 
turally incapable of being impelled to the pursuit of any pa&t or present 
object but from the mechanical excitement of personai motives. 

It might in this case be pretended that the impulses of imagination and 
sympathy are of too light,, unsubstantial, and remote a creation to influence 
our real conduct, and that nothmg is worthy of the concern of a wbe man 
in whkh he has not this direct, unavoidable, and homefelt interest. This 
is, however, too absurd a supposition to be dwelt on for a moment. The 
only proper objects of voluntary action are (by necessity) future events : 
these can excite np possible interest in the mind but by the aid of the im- 
agination: and these make the same direct appeal to that faculty, whether 
they relate to ourselves or to others, as the eye receives with equal direct- 
ness the impression of our own external form or that of others. It will be 
easy to perceive by this train of reasoning how, notwithstanding the con- 
tradiction involved in the supposition of a generally absolute self-interest, 
the mind comes to feel a deep and habitual conviction of the truth of this 
principle. ^Finding in itself a continued consciousness of its p^st im- 
pressions, it is naturally enough disposed to transfer the same sort of iden- 
tity and consciousness to the whole of its being. The objects of imagina- 
tion and of the senses are, as it were^ perpetually playing into one anoth- 
er's hands,. and shifting characters, so that we lose our reckoning, and do 
not think it worth while to mark where the one ends and the other begins. 
As our actual being is constantly passing into our ftiture being, and carries 
the internal feeling of consciousness along with it, we seem to be already 
identified with our future being in this permanent part of our nature, and 
to feel by a mutual impulse the same necessary sympathy with our fixture 
selves that we know we ' shall have with our past selves. We take the 
tablets of memory, reverse them, and stamp the image of self on that which 
as yet possesses nothing but the name. It is no wonder then that the im- 
agination, constantly disregarding the progress of time, when its course is 
marked out along the straight unbroken line of individuality, should con- 
found the necessary differences of things, and convert a distant object into 
a present reality. The interest which is hereafter to be felt by this con- 
tinued conscious being, this indefinite unit, called me, seems necessarily to 
affect me in every state of my existence, — " thrills in each nerve, and 
lives along the line." In the first place we abstract the successive modifi- 
cations of our being, and particular temporary interests, into one simple 
naturp and general principle of self-interest, and then make use of this 
nominal abstraction as an artificial medium to compel those particular aa- 
tual interests into the closest aflinity and union with each-other, as different 
lines meeting in the same centre must have a mutual communication with 
each other. On the contrary, as I always remain perfectly distinct firom 
others (the interest which I take in their former or present feelings bemg 
Uke that which I take in their future feelings, never" any thing more than 
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ttie^efiecti^of imagination apd sympathy), the same illusion and transposir 
tion of ideas cannot take place with regard to these ; namely » the con- 
fouBding a physical impulse with the rational motives to action. Inckied 
the uniform nature of my feelings with regard to others, (my intereit in 
their welfare having* always the same source and sympathy) seems by 
analogy to confirm the supposition of a similar simplicity in my relation to- 
myself, and of a positive, natural, absolute interest in whatever belongs to 
that self, not confined to my actual existence, bnt extending over the whole 
of my being. Every sensation that I feel, or that afterwards recurs vividly 
to my memory strengthens the sense of self, which increased strength in 
the mechanical feeling is indirectly transferred to the general idea, and to- 
itiy remote, future, imaginary interest; whereas our sympathy with the 
feelings of others being always imaginary, standing only on its own basis,, 
having no sensible interest to support it, no restless mechanical impulse to 
urg6 it on, the ties by which we are bound to others hang loose upon us : 
the interest we take in their welfare seems to be something foreign to our 
o^n bosoms, to be transient, arbitrary, and directly opposed to that ne^s- 
* sary, unalienable interest we are supposed to have in whatever conduces 
to our own well being. 

There is another Consideration (and that probably the principal one) 
to be taken into the account in explaining the origin and growth of our 
selfish habits, which is perfectly consistent with the foregoing theory, and 
evidently arises out of it. There is naturally, then, no essential difference 
between the 'motives by which I am impelled to the pursuit of my own 
good or ^at of others : but though there is not a difference .in ki9d, there 
is one in degree. We know better what our own future feelings will be' 
than what those of others wilf be in a Hke case. We can apply the mate* 
riaU afforded us by experience with less difficulty and more in a mass in 
making out the picture of our.future pleasures and pains, without firittering 
them aWay or destroy iog their original sharpnesses : in ar word, ^e can 
imagine them more plainly, and must therefore be more interested la them. 
This facility in passing from the recollection of my former impressions to 
the anticipation of my future ones makes the transition almost impercepti- 
ble, and gives to the latter an apparent reality and presentness to the im- 
agination, to a degree in which the feelings of others can scarcely ever be 
brought home to us. It is chiefly from this greater readiness and certain- 
ty with which we can look forward into our own minds than out of us into 
those of other men, that that strong and uneasy attachment to self, which 
often comes at last to overpower every generous feeling, takes its rise ; 
not, as I think I have shown, from any natural and impenetrable hard- 
ness of the human heart, or necessary absorption of all its thoughts and 
purposes in a blind exclusive feeling of self-interest. It confirms this ac- 
count, that we constantly are found to feel for others in proportion as we 
know from long acquaintance with the turn, of their minds, and events of 
their lives, " the hair-breadth scapes" of their travelling history, or " some 
disastrous stroke which their youth suffered," what the real nature of their 
feelings is : and that we have in general the strongest attachment to our 
immediate relatives and friends, who from this intercommunity of thoughts 
and feelings may more truly be said to be a part of ourselves than from 
even the ties of blood. Moreover, a man must be employed more usually 
in ptroviding for his own wants and liis own feelings than those of others^ 
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In like manner he is employed in providing for the immediate welfare' of 
his family and connexions niuch more than in providing for thie welfai^e of 
those who are not bound by any po^sitive ties. And we accordingly find 
that the attention, time, and pains bestowed on these several objects give 
him a proportionable degree of anxiety about, and attachment to his own 
interest, and that of those connected with him ; but it would be absurd to 
conclude that his aifections, are therefore circumscribed by a natural ne- 
cessity within certain impaissable limits, either in the one case 'or the other. 
It should riot bo forgotten hefe thit this absurd opinion has been very 
commonly referred to the effects of natural affection as it has been called, 
as well as of self-interest r parental and filial affection being supposed to 
be originally implanted in the mind by the ties of nature, and to mote 
round the centre of self-interest in an orbit of their own, wiihm the circle 
of our families and friends. This general connexion between the habitual 
pursuit of any object and our interest in it, will account for the well-known 
observation, that the affection of parents to children is the strongest of all 
others, frequently overpowering self-love itself. This fact does not seem 
easily reconcilable to the doctrine that the social affections are all of them 
ultimately to be deduced from association, or the reputed connexion of 
immediate selfish gratification with the idea of some other person. If thi^ 
were strictly the case we must feel tne strongest attachment to those from 
whom we had received, instead of those to whom We had done, the great- 
est number of kindnesses, or where the greatest quantity of actual enjoy- 
ment had been associated with an indifferent idea. Junius has remarked 
that friendship is not conciliated by the power of conferring benefits, but 
by the equality with which they are received and may be returned. 

I have hitherto purposely avoided saying any thing on the subject of 
our^hysical appetites and the manner in which they may be thought to 
, to affect the principle of the foregoing reasonings. They evidently seem 
at first sight, to contradict the general conclusion which I have endeavored 
to establish, as they all of them tend either exclusively or principally to 
the gratification of the individual, and at the same time refer to some 
future or imaginary object, as the source of this gratification. The iiri- 
pulse which they give to the will is mechanical, and yet this impulse, blind 
as it is, constantly tends to and coalesces with the pursuit of some rational 
end. That is, here -is an end aimed at, the desire and regular pursuit of a 
known good, and all this produced by motives evidently mechanical, and 
which never impel the mind but in a selfish direction : it makes no diffev- 
ence in the question whether the active impulse proceed directly from the 
desire of positive enjoyment, or a wilsh to get rid of some positive uneasi- 
ness. I should say then that, setting aside what is of a purely physical 
nature in the case, the infiuence of appetite over our volitions may bfe 
accounted, for consistently enough with the foregoing hypothesis, from the 
natural effects of a particularly irritabk state of bodily feeling, rendering 
the idea of that which will heighten and gratify its susceptibility of plea- 
surable feeling, or remove some painful feeling, proportionably vivid, and 
the object of a move vehement desire ti^an cao. be excited by the same idea, 
when the body is supposed to be in a state of indifference^ or only ordi- 
nary sensibility to that particular kind of gratification. Thus the im- 
aginary desire is sharpened by constantly receiving supplier of pungency, 
from. the irritation of bodily feeling, and its direction is at tfte same time 
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detisraDlined according to the bias of this new impulse ; first, indirectly hy 
having the attention fixed on our own immediate sensation ; secondly, be- 
cause that particular gratification, the desire of which is increased by the 
pressure of physical appetite, must be referred primarily and by way of 
distinction to the same being, by whom the want of it is felt, that is, to 
myself. As the actual uneasiness which appetite implies can only be 
excited by the irritable state of niy Qwn body, so neither can the desire of 
the correspondent gratification subsist in that intense degree, which proper- 
ly constitutes appetite, except when* it tends to relieve that very same 
uneasiness by which it was excited, as in the case of hunger. There rs in 
the first place the strong mechanical action of the nervous and muscular 
systems co-operating wirh the rational desire of my own belief, and forcing 
it it^ own way. Secondly, this state of uneasiness grows more and more 
violent, the longer the relief which it requires is withheld firom it : hunger 
takes no denial, it h(/arkens to no compromise, is soothed by no flattery, 
tired out by no delay. It grows more importunate every moment, its 
demands become larger the less they are attended to. The first impulse 
which the general love of personal ease receives from bodily pjain will give 
it the advantage over my disposition to sympathize with others in the. same 
situation with myself, and this difference- will be increasing every moment, 
till the pain is removed. Thus, if I at first, either through compassion or 
by an effort of the will, am regardless of my own wants, and wholly bent 
upon satisfying the more pressing wants of my companions, yet this effort 
will at length become too great, and I shall be incapable of attending to 
any thing but the violence of my own -sensations, or the means of allevi- 
ating theip. It would be easy to show from many things that mere appe- 
lite (generally, at least, in reasonable beings) is but the fragment of a self- 
inoving machine, but a sort of half organ, a subordinate instrument wen 
in .the accomplishment of its own purposes ; that it does little or nothing 
without the aid of another faculty to inform and direct it. Before the im- 
pulses of appetite can be converted into the regular pursuit of a given 
object, they must first be communicated to the understanding, and modify 
the will through that. Consequently, as the desire of the ultimate gratification 
of the appetite is not the same with the appetite itself, that is mere physical 
uneasiiless, but an indurect result of its communication to the thinking or 
imaginative principle, the influence of appetite over the will must depend 
on the extraordinary degree of force and vividness which it gives to the 
idea of a particular object ; and we accordingly find that the same cause 
which irritates the desire of selfish gratification, increases our sensibility 
to the same desires and gratification in others, where they are consistent 
with our own, and where the violence of the physical impulse does not 
overpower every other consideration. 



ESSAY XI. 

ON THE CONDUCT OF LIFE ; 

OR, 

I • 

ADVICE TO A SCHOOL-BdY. 



My dear little Fellow, 
You are now going to setde at school, and niay consider this as your first 
entrance into the world. As my health is so indifferent, and I may not 
be with you long, I wish to leave you some advice (the best I can) for 
your conduct in life, both that it may be of use to you, and as something 
to remember me by. I may at least be able to caution you against my 
own errors, if nothing else. 

As we went along to your new place of destination, you often repeated 
that *' You durst say they were a set of stupid, disagreeable people j^' mean- 
ing the people at the school. You were to blame in this. It is a good old 
rule to hope for the best. Always my dear, believe things to be right, tijl 
you find them the contrary ; and even then, instead of irritating yourself 
against th'em, endeavor to put up with them as well as you can, if you can- 
not alter them. You said ^' You were sure you should not like the school 
where you were going," This was wrong. What you meant was that 
you did not like to leave home. But you could not tell whether you should 
like the school or not, till you had given it a trial. Otherwise, your saying 
that you should not like it was determining that you would not like it. 
Never anticipate evils ; or, because you cannot have things exactly as you 
wish, make them out worse than they are, through mere spit6 and wil- 
fulness. 

You ^emed at first to take no notice of your school-fellows, or rather 
to set yourself against them, because they were strangers to you. They 
knew as little of you as as you did of them ; so that this would have been 
a reason for their keeping aloof from you as well, which you would have 
felt as a Hardship. Learn never to conceive a prejudice against others, 
because you know nothing of them. It is bad reasoning, and makes ene- 
mies of half of the world. Do not think ill of them, till they behave ill 
to you ; and then strive to avoid the faults which you see in them. This 
will disarm their hostility sooner than pique or resentment or complaint. 

I thought you were disposed to criticise the dress of some of the boys as 
not so good ad your own. Never despise any one for any thing that he 
cannot help-i-least of all, for his poverty. I would wish you to*keep up 
appearances yourself as a defence against the idle sneers of the world, but.I 
would not have you value yourself upon them. I hope you will neither be the 
dupe nor victim of vulgar prejudices. Instead of saying above — *' Never 
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despise any one for any thing that he cannot help^' — I might have said, 
'' Never despise any one at all ; for contempt implies a triumph over and 
pleasure in the ill of another. It means that you are glad and congratolate 
yourself on their failings or misfortunes. The sense of inferiority in others, 
without this indirect appeal to our self-love, is a painful feeling, and not 
an exulting one. 

You complain since, that the boys laugh at you and do not care about 
you, and that you are not treated as you were at home. My dear, that 
is one chief reason for your being sent to school, to inure you betimes to 
the unavoidable rubs and uncertain reception you may meet with in life. 
You cannot always be with me, and perhaps it is as well that you cannot. 
But you must not expect others to show the same concern about you as 
I should. You have hitherto been a spoiled child, and have been used to 
have your own way a good deal, both in the house and among your play- 
fellows, with whom you were too fond of being a leader : but you have 
good-nature and good sense, and will get the better of this in time. You 
have now got among other boys who are your equals, or bigger and stronger 
than yourself, and who have something else to attend to besides humoring 
your whims and fancies, and you feel this as a repulse or piece of injustice. 
But the first lesson to learn is that there are other people in the world 
besides yourself. There are a number of boys in the school where you 
are, whose amusements and pursuits (whatever they may be) are and ought 
to be of as much consequence to them as yours can be to you, and to 
which therefore you must give way in your turn. The more airs of child- 
ish self-importance you give yourself, you will only expose yourself to be 
the more thwarted and laughed at. True equality is the only true morality 
or true wisdom. Remember always that you are but one among others, 
and you can hardly mistake your place in society. In your father's bouse, 
you might do as -you pleased : in the world, you will find competitors at 
every turn. You are not born a king's son to destroy or dictate to mil- 
lions : you can only expect to share their fate, or settle your differences 
amicably with them. You already 6nd it so at school ; and I wish you to 
be reconciled to your situation as soon and with as little pain as you can. 

It was my misfortune perhaps to be bred up among Dissenters, who look 
with too jaundiced an eye at others, and set too high a value on their own 
peculiar pretensions. From being proscribed themselves, they learn to 
proscribe others; and come in the end to reduce all integrity (^principle 
and soundness of opinion within the pale of their own little communion. 
Those who were out of it, and did not belong to the class of Rational Dis^ 
seniers, I was led erroneously to look upon as hardly deserving the nan^e of 
rational beings. Being thus satisfied as to the select iew who are *' the 
salt of the earth," it is easy to persuade ourselves that we are at the head 
of them, and to fancy ourselves of more importance in the scale of true de- 
sert than all the rest of the world put together, who do not interpret a cer- 
tain text of Scripture in the manner that we have been taught to do. You 
will (from the difference of education) be free from this bigotry, and will, 
I hope, avoid every thing akin to the same ' exclusive and narrow-minded 
spirit. • Think that the minds of men are various as their faces — ^that the 
modes and employments of life arc numberless as they are necessary — 
that there is more than one class of merit — that though others may be 
wrong in some things, they are not so in all — and that countless races of 
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men have been born, have lived and died without ever hearing of any one 
of thpse points in which you ta^e a just pride and pleasure — and you will 
not err on the side of that spiritual pride or intellectual coxcombry which 
has been so often the bane of the studious and learned ! 

I observe you have got a way of speaking of your school-fellows as 
*' that Hoare, that Harris,'^ and so on, as if you meant to mark them out 
for particular reprobation, or did npt think them good enough for you. It 
is a bad habit to speak disrespectfully of others : for it will lead you to 
think and feel uncharitably towards them. Ill names beget ill bloody Even 
where there may be some repeated trifling pfovocation, it is better to be 
courteous, mild, and forbearing, than captious, impatient, and fretful. The 
faults of others too often arise out of our own ili temper ; or though they 
should be real, we shall not mend them, by exasperating ourselves against 
them. Treat your playmates, as Hamlet advises Polonius to treat the 
players, " according to your own dignity, rather than their deserts." If 
you fly out at every thing in them that you disapprove or think done on 
purpose to annoy you, you lie constantly at the mercy of their caprice, 
rudeness, or ill-nature. . You should be more your own master.* 

Do not begin to quarrel with the world too soon : for, bad as it may 
be, it is the best we have to live in — here. If railing would have made it 
better, it would* have been reformed long ago : but as this is not to be 
hoped for' at present, the best way is to slide through it as contentedly and 
innocently as we may. . The worst fault it has, is want of charity : and 
calling knaves and fool at every turn will not cure this failing. Consider 
(as a matter of vanity) that if there were not ^p many knaves and fools as 
we find, the wise and honest would not be those rare and shining charac- 
ters that they are allowed to be ; and (as a matter of philosophy) that if 
the world be really incorrigible in this respect, it is a reflection to make 
one sad, not angry. We may laugh or weep at the madness of mankind : 
we have no right to vilify them, for our own sakes or theirs. Misanthropy 
is not the disgust of the mind at human nature, but with itself; or it is lay- 
ing its own exaggerated vices ana foul blots at the door of others ! Do not. 
however, mistake what I have here said. I would not have you, when 
you grow up, adopt the low and sordid fashion of palliating existing abuses 
or of putting the best face upon the worst things. I only mean that indis- 
criminate, unqualified satirp can do little good, and that those who indulge 
in the most revolting speculations on human nature, do not themselves al- 
ways set the fairest examples, or strive to prevent its lower degradation. 
They*seem rather willing to reduce it to their theoretical standard. For 
the rest, the very outcry that is made (if sincere) shews that things cannot 
be quite so bad as they are represented. The abstract hatred and scorn of 
vice implies the capacity for virtue : the impatience expressed at the most 
striking instances of deformity proves the innate idea and love of beauty 
in the human mind. The best antidote I can recommend to you hereafter 
against the disheartening effect of such writings as those of Rochefoucault, 
Mandeville, and others, will be to.lookat the pictures of Raphael and Cor- 
reggio. You need not be altogether atshamed, my dear little boy, of be- 
longing to a species which could produce such faces as those ; nor despair 
of doing something worthy of a laudable ambition, when you see what 
such hands have wrought ! You will, perhaps, one day have reason to 
thank me for this advice. 

19 
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As to your studies Rnd school-exercises, I wish you to learn Latins 
French, and dancings I would insist upon the last more particularly, both 
because it is more likely to be neglected, and because it is of the greatest 
consequence to your success in life. Every thing almost depends upon 
first impressions ; and these depend (besides person^ which is not m our 
power) upon two things, dress and address^ which every one may com- ' 
mand with proper attention. These are the small coin in the intercourse 
of life, which are continually in request; and perhaps you will find at the 
year^end, or towards the close of life, that the daily insults, coldness, or 
contempt, to which you have been exposed by a neglect of such superfi- 
cial recommendations, are hardly atoned for by the few proofs of esteem 
or admiration which youif integrity or talents have been, able to extort in 
the course of it. When we habitually disregard those things which we ■ 
know will ensure the favorable opinion of others, it sliews we set that 
opinion at defiance, or consider ourselves above it, which no one ever did 
with impunity. An inattention to our own persons implies a disrespect to 
others, and may often be traced no less to a want qf good nature than of 
good sense. The old maxim — Desire to phase, and you will infallibly 
please — explains the whole matter. If there, is a tendency to vanity and 
affectation on this side of the question, there is an equal alloy of pride- and 
obstinacy on the opposite one. Slovenliness may at any time be cured 
by an effort of resolution, but a graceful carriage requires an early habit, 
and in most cases the aid of the dancing-master. I would not bave you, ' 
from not knowing how to enter a room properly, stumble at the very 
threshold in the good graces of those on whom it is possible the fate of 
your future life may depend. Nothing creates a greater prejudice against 
any one than awkwardness. A person who is confused in manner and 
gesture seems to have done something wrong, or as if he was conscious 
of no one qualification to build a xonfidence in himself upon. On the 
other hand, openness, freedom, self-possession, set others at ease with you 
by shewing that you are on good terms ^ith yourself. Grace in women 
gains the affections sooner, and secures them longer, than any thing else — 
it is an outward and visible sign of an inward harmony of soul-^s the 
want of it in men, as if the mind and body equally hitched in difficulties 
and were distracted with doubts, is the greatest impediment in the career 
of gallantry and road to the female heart. Another thing I would caution 
you against is not to pore over your books till you are bent almost double* 
a habit you will never be* able to get the better of, and which you will find 
of serious ill consequence. A stoop in the shoulders sinks a man in pub- 
lic and in private estimation. You are at present . straight enough, and 
you walk with boldness and spirit. Do nothing to take away the use of 
your limbs, or the spring and elasticity of your muscles. As to all world- 
ly advantages, it is to the full of as much importance that your deport- 
ment should be erect and manly as your actions. 

You will naturally find out all' this and fall into it, if your attention is 
drawn out sufficiently to what is passing around you ; and this will be the 
case, unless you are absorbefd too much in books and those sedentary 
studies, 

" Which waste the marrow, and consume the brain." 
You are, I think, too fond of reading as it is. As one means of avoid- 
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ing^excess ia tbis way, I would wish you to make it a rule, never to read 
at meal-times, nor in company when there is any (even- the most trivial) 
conversation going on, nor ever to let your eagerness to learn encroach 
upon your play-hours. Books are but one inlet of knowledge ; and the 
pores of the mind, like thoso of the body, should be left open to all im- 
pressions. I applied too close to my studies, soon after I was of your 
ago, and hurt myself irreparably by it. Whatever may be the value of 
learning, health and good spirits are of more. 
• I would have you, as I said, make yourself master of French, because 
you may find it of use in the commerce of life ; and I would have you 
learn l«atin, partly because I learnt' it myself, and I would hot have you 
without any of the advantages or sources of knowledge thait I possessed — 
it would be a bar of separation between us — and secondly, because there 
is an.atmosphere round this sort of classical ground, to which that of ac- 
tuaflife is gross and vulgar. Shut out from this garden of early sweetness, 
we may well exclaim — 

I 

" How shall we part and wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild ? How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits V\ 

1 do not think- the Classics so indispensible to the cultivation of your 
intellect as on another account, which I have seen explained elsewhere, 
and you will have no objection to turn with me to the passage. 

'* The study of the Classics is less to be regarded as an exercise of the 
intellect, than as a discipline of humanity. The peculiar advantage of 
this mode of education consists not so much in strengthening the under- 
standing, as in softening and refining the taste. It gives men liberal views ; 
it accustoms the mind to take an interest in things foreign to itself; to love 
virtue for its own sake ; to prefer fame to life, and gl.ory to riches : and to 
tix our thoughts on the remote and permanent, instead of narrow and fleet- 
ing objects. It teaches us to believe that there is something really great 
and excellent in the world, surviving all the shocks of accident and fluctu- 
ations of opinion, and raises us above that low and servile fear, which 
bows only to present power and upstart authority. Rome and Athens 
filled a place in the history of mankind, which can never be occupied 
again. They were two cities set on a hill, which could not be hid; all 
eyes have seen them, and their light shines like a mighty sea-mark into 
the abyss of time. ' 

*' Still green .with bays each ancient altar stands. 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands ; 
Secure fiom flames,, from envy's fiercer rage, 
Destructive war, and all-involving a^e. 
Hail, bards triumphant, bom in happier days, * 

Immortal heirs of universal praise ! 
Whose honors with increase of ages grow, 
As streams roll down, ^larging as they flow ! 

It is this feeling more than any thing else which produces a marked difler- 
ence between the study of the ancient and modern languages, and which 
by the weight and importance of the consequences attached to the former, 
stamps every word with a monumental' firmness. By conversing with the 
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mighty dead, \vc imbibe sentiment with knowledge. We become strpog- 
ly attached to tliosc who can no longer either hurt or serve us» except 
through the influence which .they exert over the mind. We feel the pre- 
sence of that power wliich gives immortality to human thoughts and ac- 
tions, and catch the flame of enthusiasm from all nations and ages." 

Because, however, you have learnt Latin and Greek, and can speak a 
different language, do not fancy yourself of a different order of beings from . 
those you ordinarily converse with. They perhaps know and can do 
more things tlian you, though you have learnt a greater variety of names 
to express the same thing by. The great object indeed of these studies is 
to be " a cure for a narrow anc} selfish spirit,** and to carry the mind out 
of its petty and local prejudices, to the idea of a more general humanity. 
Do not fancy, because you are intimate with Homer and Virgil, that 3'our 
neighbors who can never attain the same posthumous fame are to be des- 
pised, like those impudent valets who live in noble families and look down 
upon every one else. Though you are master of Cicero's * Orations,* 
think it possible for a cobbler at a stall to be more eloquent than you. 
" But you aro a scholar, and he is not," Well, then, you have that ad- 
vantage over him, but it does not follow that you arc to have every other. 
Look at the heads of the celebrated poets and philosophers of antiquity in 
the collection at Wilton, and you will say they answer to then: works : but 
you will find others in the same collection whose names have hardly come 
down to us, that are equally fine, and cast in the same classic mould. Do 
you imagine that all the thoughts, genius, and capacity of those old and , 
mighty nations are contained in a few odd volumes, to be thumbed by 
school- boys? This reflection is not meant to lessen your admiration of 
the great names to which you will be accustomed to look up, but to direct 
it to that solid mass of intellect and power, of which they were the most 
shining ornaments. I would wish you to excel in this sort of learning and 
to take a pleasure in it, because it is the path that has been chosen for 
you : but do not i^ppose that others do not excel equally in their line of 
study or exercise of skill, or tliat there is but one mode of excellence in 
art or nature. You have ^ot on vastly beyond the point at which you set 
out ; but others have been getting on as well as you in the same or other 
ways, and have kept pace with you. What then, you may ask, is the u«e 
of all the pains you have taken, if It gives you no superiority over man- 
kind in general 1 It is this — You have reaped all the benefit of improve- 
ment and knowledge yourself; and farther, if you had not moved forwards, 
you would by this time have been left behind. ^ 

Envy no one, disparage no one, think yourself above no one. TJieir 
demerits. will not piece out your deficiencies; nor is it a waste of time 
and labor for. you to cultivate your own talents, because you cannot be- 
Apeajc a monopoly of all advantages. You are more learned than many of 
your acquaintance who may ^0 more active, healthy, witty, successful in 
business or expert in some elegant or useful art than you; but you have 
no reason to complain, if you have attained the object of your ambition. 
Or if you should not bo able to compass this from a want' of genius or 
parts, yet learn, my child, to be contented with a mediocrity of acquire- 
ments. You may still bo respectable in your conduct, and enjoy a tran- 
quil obscurity, witji more friends and fewer enemies than you might dther- 
wise have had. 
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Tliere is one almost certain drawback on a course of scholastic study, 
that it unfits men for active life. The ideal is always at variance with 
the practicaL The habit of fixing the attention on the imaginary and 
abstracted deprives the mind equally of energy and fortitude. By indulg- - 
ing our imaginations on fictions and chimeras, where we have it all our own 
way and are led on only by the pleasure of the prospect, we grow fasti- 
dious, effeminate, lapped in idle luxury, impatient of contradiction, and 
unable to sustain the schock of real adversity, when it comes ; as by being 
taken up with abstract reasoning or remote events in which we are merely 
passive spectators, we have no resources to provide against it, no readiness, 
or expedients for the occasion, or spirit to use them, even if they occur. 
We must think again before we determine, and thus the opportunity for 
action is lost. While we are considering the very best possible mode of 
gaining an object, we find it has slipped through ou!r fingers, or that others 
have laid rude, fearless, hands upon it. The youthful tyro reluctantly dis- 
covers that the ways of the world are not his ways, nor their thoughts his 
thoughts. Perhaps the old monastic institutions were not in this respect 
unwise, which carried on to the end of life the secluded ha|)its and roman- 
tic associations with which it began, and which created a privileged world 
for the inhabitants, distinct from the common world of men and women. 
You will bring with you from your books and solitary reveries a wrong 
•measure of men and things, unless you correct it by careful experience and 
mixed observation. You will raise your standard of character as much too 
high at first as from disappointed expectation it will sink too low after- 
wards. The best qualifier of this theoretical vmnia and of the dreams of 
poets and moralists (who both treat of things as they ought to be and not 
as they are) is in one sense to be found in some of our own popular wri- 
ters, such as our Novelists and periodical Essayists. But you had, after 
all, better wait and see what things are than try to anticipate the results. . 
You know more of a road by having travelled it than by all the conjectures 
and descrptions in the world. You will find the business of life conducted 
on a much more varied and individual scale than you would expect. Peo-^ 
pie will be concerned about a thousand things that you have no idea of, and 
will be utterly indifferent to what you feel the greatest interest in. You will 
find good and evil,' folly and discretion more mingled, and the shades of 
character running more into each other than they do in the ethical charts. 
No one is equally wise or guarded at all points, and it is seldom that any 
one is quite a fool. Do not be surprised, when 3'ou go out into the world, 
to find men talk exceedingly well on different subjects, who do not derive 
their information immediately from books. In the first place, the light of 
books is diffused very much abroad in the world in conversation and at 
second-hand ; and besides, common sense is not a monopoloy, and expe- 
ri^ce and observation are sources of information open to the man of the 
wOTld as well as to the retired student. If you know more of the outline 
and principles, he knows more of the details and '^ practique part of life." 
A man may discuss the adventures of a campaign in which he was en- 
gaged very agreeably without having read the Retreat of the Ten Thou* 
sandf or give a singular account of the method of drying teas in China 
without being a profound chemist. It is the vice of scholars to suppose 
that there is no knowledge in the world but that of books. Do you avoid 
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it, I conjure you ; and thereby save yourself the pain and mortificatioa 
that must otherwise ensue from finding out your mistake continuallj f 

Gravity is one great ingredient in the conduct of life, and perhaps a 
certain share of it is hardly to be dispensed with. Few people can afford 
to be quite unaffected. At any rate do not put your worst qualittes fore- 
most. Do not seek to distinguish yourself by being ridiculous ; nor enter- 
tain that miserable ambition to be the sport and batt of the company. By 
aiming at a certain standard of behavior or intellect) you will at least show 
your taste and value for what is excellent. There are those who blurt out 
tlieir good things with so little heed of what they are about that no one 
thinks any thing of them ; as others by keeping their folly to themselves 
gain the reputation of wisdom. Do not, however, a^ct to speak only in 
oraclesi or to deal in hon^mots : condescend to the level of the company, . 
and be free and accessible to*aIl persons. JBxpress whatever occurs to you, 
that cannot offend others or hurt yourself. Keep some opinions to your- 
self. Say what you please of others, but never repeat what you hear said 
of them to themselves. If you have nothing to offer yourself, laugh with 
the witty, assei\t to the wise ; they will not think the worse of you for it. 
Listen to inf9rmation on subjects you are unacquainted with, instead of 
always striving to lead the conversation to some favorite one of your own. 
By the last method you will shine but will not improve. I am ashamed 
myself ever to open my lips on any question I have ever written upon. It* 
is much more difficult to be^ble to converse on an equality with a number 
of persons in turn, than to soar above their heads, and excite the stupid 
gaze of all companies by bestriding some senseless topic of your own and 
confounding the understandings of those who are ignorant of it. Be not 
too fond of argument. Indeed, by going 'much into company (which I do 
not, however, wish you to do) you will be weaned from this practice, if you 
set out with it. Rather suggest what remarks may have occurred to you 
on a subject than aim at dictating your opinions to others or at defending 
yourself at all points. You will learn more by agreeing in the main with 
others and entering into their trains of thinking, than by contradicting and 
urging them to extremities. Avoid singularity of opinion as well as of every 
thing else. Sound conclusions come with practical knowledge, rather than 
)prith speculative refinements: in what we really understand, we reason but 
little. Long-winded disputes fill up the place of common sense and can- 
did inquiry. Do not imagine that you will make people friends by show- 
ing your superiority over them : it is what they will neither admit nor for- 
give, unless you have a high and acknowledged reputation beforehand, 
which renders this sort of petty vanity more inexcusable. Seek to gain 
the good-will of others, rather than to extort their applause ; and to this 
end, be neither too tenacious of your own claims, nor inclined to press too 
hard on their weaknesses. ^ 

Do not eftect the society of your inferiors in rank, nor court that ofthe 
g^eat. There can be no real sympathy in either case. The first will con- 
sider you as a restraint upon them, and the last as an intruder or upon 
sufferance. It is not a desirable distinction to be admitted into company 
as a man of talents. You are a mark for invidious observation. If you 
say nothing or merely behave with common propriety and simplicity, you 
seem to have no business therOi. If you make a studied display of your- 
self, it is arrogating a consequence you have no right to. If you are con- 
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tented to pass as an indifferent person, they despise you ; if you distinguish 
yourself, and show more knowledge, wit, or taste than they do, they hate 
you for it. You have no alternative. I would rather be asked out to sing 
than to tafk. Every one does not pretend to a fine voice, bat every one 
fancies he has as much understanding as another. Indeed, the Secret of 
this sort of intetcoursie has been pretty well found out. Literary men are 
seldom invited to the tables of the great; tliey send for players and musi- 
cians, as they keep monkeys and parrots ! ' 

I would not, however, have you run away with a notion that the rich 
are knaves or that lords are fools. They are for what I know as honest 
and as wise as other people. But it is a trick of our self-love, supposing 
that another has the decided advantage of us in one way, to strike a bal- 
ance by taking it for granted (as a moral antithesis) that he must be as 
much beneath us in those qualities on which we plume ourselves, and 
which we would appropriate almost entirely to our own use. It is hard 
indeed if others are raised above us not only by the gifts of fortune, but of 
understanding too. It is not to be credited. People have an unwilling- 
ness to admit that the House of Lords can be equal in talent to the House 
of Commons. So in the other sex, if a woman is handsome, she is an 
idiot or no better than she should be : in ours, if a man is worth a million 
of money, he is a miser, a fellow that cannot spell his own name, or a poor 
creature in some way, to bring him to oar level. This is malice, and not 
truth. Believe all the good you can of every one. Do not measure others 
by yourself. If they have advantages which you have not, let your libe- 
rality keep peace with their good fortune. Envy no one, and you need 
envy no one. If you have but the magnanimity to allow merit wherever 
you see it — understanding in a lord, or wit in a cobbler — ^this temper of 
mind will stand you instead of many accomplishments. Think no man 
too happy. Raphael died young. Milton had the misfortune to be blind. 
If any one is vain or proud, it is from folly or ignorance. Those who 
pique themselves excessively on some one thing, have but that one thing 
to pique thetnselves upon, as languages, mechanics, &c. I do not say that 
this is not an enviable delusion where it is not liable to be disturbed; but 
at present knowledge is too much diffused and pretensions come too mn<th 
into collision for this to be long the case ; and it is better not to form such 
a prejudice at first than to have it to undo all the rest of one's life. If 
you learn any two things, though they may put you out of conceit one with 
the other, they will effectually cure you of any conceit you might have of 
yourself, by showing the variety and scope there is ih the human mind 
beyond the limits you had set to it. 

You were convinced the first day that you could not learn Latin, which 
now you find easy. Be taught from this, not to think other obstacles in- 
surmountable that you may meet with in the course of your life, though 
they seem so at first sight. 

Attend above all things to your health ; or' rather, do nothing wilfully 
to impair it. Use exercise, abstinence, and regular hours. Drink water 
when you are alone, and wine or very little spirits in company. It is the 
last that are ruinous by lending to unlimited excess. There is not the same 
headlong impetus in wine. But one glass of brandy and water makes you 
want another, that other makes you want a third, and so on, in an increased 
proportion. Therefore no one can stop midway who does not possess the 
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rosolution to abstain altogether ; for the inclination is sharpened wkb its 
indulgence. Never gamble. Or if you play for any thing, never do so 
for what will giro you uneasiness the next day. Be not precise in these 
matters : bat do not pass certain limits, which it is difficult to recover* Do 
nothing in the irritation of the moment, but take time to reflect. Because' 
you have done one foolish thing, do not another ; nor throw, away your 
health or reputation or comfort, to thwart impertinent advice. Avoid a 
spirit of contradiction, both in words, and actions. Do not aim at what is 
be^'ond your reach, but at what is within it. Indulge in calm and pleas- 
ing pursuits, rather than violent excitements ; and learn to conquer your 
own will, instead of striving to obtain the mastery of that of others. 

With respect to your friends, I would wish you to choose them neither 
from caprice nor accident^ and to adhere to them as long as you can* Do 
not make a surfeit of friendship, through over-sanguine enthusiasm,, nor 
expect it to last for ever. Always speak well of those with whom you 
have once been intimate, or take some part of the censui*e you bestow 
on them to yourself, Never quarrel with tried friends, or those whom 
you wish to continue such. Wounds of this kind are sure to open again. 
When once the prejudice is removed that sheathes defects, familiarity only 
causes jealously and distrust. Do not keep on with a mockery of ftiend- 
ship after the substance is gone — ^but part, while you can part friends. 
Bury the carcase of friendship ; it is not worth embalming. 

As to the books you will have to read by choice for amusement, the best 
are the commonest. The names of many of them are already familiaiP to you. 
Read them as you grow up with all the satisfaction in you.** power, and 
make much of them. It is perhaps the greatest pleasure you will have in 
life, the one you will think of longest, and repent of least. If my life had 
been more full of calamity than it has been (much more than I hope yours 
will be) I would live it over again, my poor little boy, to have read the 
books I did in my youth. 

In politics I wish you to be an honest man, but no brawler. Hate in- 
justice and falsehood for your own sake. Be neither a martyr nor a syco- 
phant. Wish well to the world without expecting to see it much better 
than it is; and do not gratify the enemies of liberty by putting yourself at 
their mercy, if it can be avoided with honor. 

If you ever marry 1 would wish you to marry the woman you like. Do not 
be guided by the recommendation of friends. Nothing will ktone for or 
overcome an original distaste. It will only increase from intimacy ; and 
if you are to live separate, it is better not to come together. There is no 
use in dragging a chain through life, unless it binds one to the object we 
love. Choose a mistress from among your equals. You will be able to 
understand her character better, and she will be more likely to understand 
yours. Those in an inferior station to yourself will doobt your good in- 
tentions, and misapprehend your plainest expressions. All that you swear 
is to them a riddle or downright nonsense. You cannot by possibility 
translate your thougbts into their dialect. They will be ignorant of the 
meaning of half you say, and laugh at the rest. As mistresses, they will 
have no sympathy with you; and as wives, you can have none with them. 
Bnt they will do all they can to thwart you, and to retrieve themselves in 
their own opinion by trick and low cunning. No woman ever married into 
a family above herself that did not try to make all the mischief she could 
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ia it. Be not in haste to marry, nor to engage your affections, where there 
is no probability of a return. Do not fancy every woman you see the he- 
roine of a romance, a Sophia Western, a Clarissa, or a Julia ; and your- 
self the potential hero of it, Tom Jones, Lovelace, or St. Preux. Avoid 
this error as you would shrink back from a precipice. Alf your fine senti- 
ments and romantic notions will (of themselves) make no more impression 
on one of these delicate creatures, than on a piece of marble. Their soft 
bosoms £ire steel to your amorous refinement, if y^ u have no other pre- 
tensions. It is not what you think of them that determines tl>eir choice, 
but what they think of you. Endeavor if you would escape lingering tor- 
ments and the gnawing of the worm that dies not, to find out this, and to 
abide by the issue. ■ We trifle with, make sport of, and despise those who 
are attaclied to us, and follow those that fly from us. *' We hunt the wind, 
we worship a statue, cry aloud to the desert." Do you, my dear boy, 
stop short in this career, if you find yourself setting out in it, and make up 
your mind to this, that if a woman does not like you of her own accord, 
that is, from involuntary impressions, nothing you can say or do or suffer 
for her sake will make her, but will set her the more against you. So the 
song goes — 

" Cluit, quit for shame ; this will not move : 

If of herself she will not love, i 

Nothing can make her, the devil take her!" 

Your pain is her triumph ; the more she feels you in her power, the 
worse she will treat you : the more you make it appear you deserve her 
regard, the more she will resent it as an imputation on her first j udgment. 
Study first impressions above all things ; for every thing depends on them, 
in love especially. Women are armed by nature and education with a power 
of resisting the importunity of men, and they use this power according to 
their discretion. They enforce it to the •utmost rigor of the law against 
those whom they do not like, and relax their extreme severity proportion- 
ably in favor of those that they do like, and who' in general care as little 
about them. Hence we see so many desp^onding lovers and forlorn dam- 
sels. Love in women (at least) is either vanity, or interest, or fancy. It 
is a merely selfish feeling. It has nothing to do (I am sorry to say) with 
friendship, or esteem, or even pity. I once asked a girl, the pattern of 
her sex in shape and mind and attractions, whether she did not think Mr. 
Coleridge had done wrong in making the heroine of his beautiful ballad 
story of Genevieve take compassion on her hapless lover—* 

'* When on the yellow forest-leaves * 

A dying man he lay — " 

And whether she believed that any woman ever fell in love through a sense 
of compassion ; and she made answer — *^ Not if it was against her incli- 
nation !" I would take the lady's word for a thousand pound, on this 
point. Pain holds antipathy to pleasure ; pity is not akin to love ; a dying 
man has more need of a nurse than of a mistress. There is no forcing 
liking. It is as little to be fostered by reason and good-nature, as it can 
be controlled by prudence or propriety. It is a mere blind, headstrong 
impulse. Least of all, flatter yourself that talents or virtue will recom- 
mend you to the favor of tlie sex, in lieu of exterior advantages. Oh ! no. 
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Women care nothing about poets, or philosophers, or politicians. They 
go by a man's looks and manner. Richardson calls them ^' an eye-judg- 
ing sex ;" and I am sure he knew more about them than I can pretend to 
do. If you run away with a pedantic notion that they care a pin*s-point 
about your head or your heart, you will repent it too late. Som6 blue- 
stocking may have her vanity flattered by your reputation or be edified by 
the solution of a metaphysical problem or a critical remark or a dissertation 
on the state of the n^ion, and fancy that she has a taste for intellect and 
is an epicure in sentiment No true woman ever regarded any thing but 
her lover's person and address. Gravity will here answer all the same 
purpose without understanding, gaiety without wit, folly without good- 
nature, and impudence without any other pretension4 The natural and 
instinctive passion of love is excited by qualities not peculiar .to artists, 
authors, and men of letters. It b not the jest but the laugh that follows, 
not the sentiment but the glance that accompanies it, that tells — in a word, 
the sense of actual enjoyment that imparts itself to others, and excites 
mutual understanding and inclination. Authors on the other hand, feel 
nothing spontaneously. The common incidents and circumstances of life 
' with which others are taken up, make no alteration in them, nor provoke 
any of the common expressions of surprise, joy, admiration, anger, or mer- 
riment. Nothing stirs their blood or accelerates their juices or tickles their 
veins. Instead of yielding to the first natural and lively impulses of things, 
Ih which they would find sympathy, they screw themselves up to some far- 
fetched view of the subject in order to be unintelligible. Realities are not 
good enough for them, till they undergo the process of imagination and 
reflection. If you ofler them your hand to shake, they will hardly take it ; 
for this does not amount to a proposition. If you enter their room .sud- 
denly they testify neither surprise nor satisfaction : no new idea is elicited 
by it. Yet if you suppose this to be a repulse, you are mistaken. They 
will enter into your aflairs or combat your ideas with all tlie warmth and 
vehemence imaginable, tis sooh as they have a subject started. But their 
faculty for thinking must be set in motion, before you can put any soul 
into them. They are intollectifol dram-drinkers ; and without tlieir. neces- 
sary stimulus, are torpid, dead, insensible to every thing. They have 
great life of mind, but none of body. They do not drift with the stream 
of company or of passing occurrences, but are straining at some hyper- 
bole or striking out a by-path of their own. Follow them who list. Their 
minds are a sort of Herculaneum, full of old, petrified images ; — are set in 
stereotyp|L and little fitted to the ordinary occasions of life. 

What ohance, then, can they have with women, who deal only in the 
pantomine of discourse, in gesticulation and the flippant by-play of the 
senses, ^^nods and winks and wreathed smiles;" and to whom to oflfer a 
remark is an impertinence, or a reason an aflront ? The only way in 
which I ever knew mental qualities or distinction tell was in the clerical 
character ; and women do certainly incline to this with some sort of favora- 
ble regard. Whether it is that the sanctity of pretension piques curiosity, 
or that the habitual submission of their understandings- to their spiritual 
guides subdues the will, a popular preacher generally has the choice among 
the elite of his female flock. According to Mrs.. Inchbald (see her ' Sim- 
ple Story') there is another reason why religious courtship is not without 
its charms! But as I do not intend you for the church, do not, in think- 
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mg to^tudy yourself into the good graces of the fair, study yourself out of 
them, 'millions of miles. Do not place thought^ as a barrier between you 
and love: do not abstract yourself into the regions of truth, far from the 
smile of earthly beauty. Let not the cloud sit upon your brow : let not 
the canker sink into your heart. Look up, laugh loud, talk big, keep the 
color in your cheek and the fire in your eye, adorn your person, maintain 
your health, 'your beauty, and your aninial spirits, and you will pass for «^ 
iine man. But should you let your })lood stagnate in some deep metaphy- 
sical question, or refine too much in your ideas of the sex, forgetting 
yourself in a dream of exalted "perfection, you will want an eye to cheer 
you, a hand to guide you, a bosom to lean on, and will stagger into your 
grave, old before your time, unloved fand unlovely. If you feel that you 
have not the necessary advantages of person, confidence, and manner, and 
that it is up'hill work with you to gain the ear of beauty, quit the pursuit 
at once, and seek for other satisfactions and consolations. 

A spider, my dear, the meanest creature that crawls or lives, has its 
mate or fellow : but a scholar has no mate or fellow; For myself, I had 
courted thought, I had felt pain ; and Love turned away his face from me. 
I have gazed along the silent air* for that smile which had lured me to my 
doom. I no more heard those accents which would have burst upon me, 
like a voice from heaven. I loathjed the light that shone on my disgrace. 
Hours, days, years, passed away ; and only turned false hope to fixed de- 
spair. And as my frail bark sails down the stream of time, the God of 
Love stands on the .shore, and as I stretch out my hands to him in vain, 
claps his wings, and mocks me as I pass ! 

There is but one other point o^ which I meant to speak to you, and 
that is the. choice of a profession^ This, probably, had better be left to 
time or accident or your own incimation. You have a very fine ear, but 
I have somehow a prejudice against m^n-singers, and indeed against the 
stage altogether. It is an uncertain and ungrateful soil. All professions 
are bad that depend on reputation, which is *'as often got without merit 
as lost without deserving.'' Yet I cannot easily reconcile myself to your 
being a slave to business, and I shall hardly be able to leave you an inde- 
pendence. A situation in a public office is secure, but laborious and me- 
chanical, and withoiU the two great springs of life, Hope and Fear, Per- 
haps, however, it might ensure you a competence, and leave you leisure 
for some other favorite amusement or pursuit. I have said all reputation 
is hazardous, hard to win, harder to keep. Many never attain a glimpse of 
what they have all their lives been looking for, and others survive a passing 
shadow of it. Yet if I were to name one pursuit rather than another, I 
should wish you to be a good painter, if such a thing could be hoped. I 
have failed in this myself, and should wish you to be able to do what I have 
not — to paint Mke Claude or Rembrandt or Guide or Vandyke if it were 
possible. > Artists, I think, who have succeeded in their chief object, live 
to be old, and are agreeable old men. Their minds keep alive to the last. 
Cosway*s spirits never flagged till after ninety, and Nollekins, tfiough nearly 
blind, passed all his mornings in giving directions about some group or 
bust in his workshop. You have seen Mr. Northcote, that delightful speci- 
men of the last age. With what avidity he takes up his pencil, or lajys it 
down again {o talk of numberless things ! His eye has not lost its lustre^ 
nor '' paled its ineffectual fire.'' His body is a shadow : he himself is a 
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pore spirit. There is a kind of immortality about this sort of ideal and 
visionary exbtence that dallies with Fate and baffles the grim- monster. 
Death. If I thought you. could make as clever an artist and arrive ftt such 
an agreeable old age as Mr. Northcote, I should' declare at once for 
yoor devoting yourself to this enchanting profession; and in that reliance, 
sboiild feel less regret at some of my own disappointments, and little anx- 
iety on your account ! 
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ESSAY XII. 

ON THE PINE ARTS* 



The term Fine Arts may be viewed as embratung all those arts ia 
which the powers of imitation or invention are exerted, chiefly with 
a view to the pro<Juction of pleasure by the immediate impression which 
they make on the mind. But the phrase has of late been restricted to a 
narrower and more technical signification, namely, to painting, sculpture, 
engraving, and architecture, which appeal -to the eye as the medipm of 
pleasure ; and by way of eminence, to the two first of these arts. In the 
following observations, I shall adopt this limited sense of the term ; and 
shall endeavor to develope the principles upon which the great masters have 
proceeded, and also to inquire in a more particular manner, into the state 
and probable advancement of these arts in this country. The great works 
of art at present extant, and which may be regarded as models of perfec- 
tion in their several kinds, are the Greek statues — the pictures of the cele- 
brated Italian masters— those of the Dutch and Flemish schools — ^to which 
we may add the comic productions of our own countryman, Hogarth. 
These all stand unrivalled in the history of art; and they owe their pre- 
eminence and perfection to one and the same principle — the immediate imi" 
tation of nature. This principle predominated equally in the classic forms 
of the antique, and in the grotesque figures of Hogarth : the perfection of 
art in each arose from the truth and identity of the imitation with reality ; 
the difference was in the subjects — there was none in the mode of imita- 
tion. Yet the advocates for the ideal system of art would persuade their 
disciples that the difference between Hogarth aud the antique does not 
consist in the different fornw of nature which they imitated, but in this, 
that the one is like, and the other i^nlike, nature. This is an error the 
most detrimental, perhaps, of all others, both to the theory and practice of 
art. As, however, the prejudice is very strong and general, and supported 
by the highest authority, it will be necessary to go somewhat elaborately 
into the question, in order to produce an impression on the other side. 

What has given rise to the common notion of the ideal^ as something 
quite distinct from actual nature, is probably the perfection of the Greek 
statues. Not seeing among ourselves anything to correspond in beauty 
and grandeur, either with the feature or form of the limbs in these exqui- 
site remains of antiquity, it was an obvious, but a superficial conclusion, 
that they must have been created from the idea existing in the artist's mind, 

* This Essay was a contribution to the new edition of the 'Encyclopaedia Britannica,* 
from which work it is, by kind permission, extracted. 
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and could not have been copied from anythifig existing in nature. Tte 
contrary, however, is the fact* The general form both of the face andl 
figure, which we observe in the pld statues, is not an ideal abstractiofn, 10 
not a fanciful invention of the sculptor, but is as completely loeal and 
national (though it happens to be more beautiful) as the figures on a Chw 
nese screen, or a copper-plate engraving of a negro chieftain in a book of 
travels. It will not be denied that there is a difference of physic^i^omy 
as well as of complexion in different races of men. The Greek form ap- 
pears to have been naturally beautiful, and they bad, besides, every ad- 
vantage of climate, of dress, of exercise, and modes of life to improve it. 
The artist had also every facility afforded him in the study and knowledge 
of the human form ; and their religious and public institutions gave him 
every encouragement in the prosecution of his art. All these causes con- 
tributed to th^ perfection of these noble productions ; but I should be in- 
clined principally to attribute the superior symmetry of form common to the 
Creek statues, in the first place to the superior symmetry of the models in 
nature, and, in the second, to the more constant opportunities for studying 
them. If we allow, also, for the superior genius of the people, we shall 
not be wrong ; but this superiority consisted in their peculiar susceptibility 
to the impressions of what is beautiful and grand . in nature. It may be 
thought an objection to what has just been said, that the antique figures of 
animals, &c. are as fine, and proceed on the same principle, as their statues 
of gods or men. But all that follows from this seems to be, that their art 
had been perfected in the study of the human form, the test and proof of 
power and skill ; and was then transferred easily to the general imitation 
of all other objects, according to their true characters, proportions and 
appearances. As a confirmation of these remarks, the antique portraits of 
individuals were often^superior even to the personification of their gods. I 
think that no unprejudiced spectator of real taste can hesitate for a moment 
in preferring the head of the Antinous, for example, to that of the Apollo. 
And in general it may be laid down as a rule, that the most perfect of the 
antiques are the most simple, — those which affect the least action, or vio- 
lence of passion, — which repose the most on natural beauty of form, and a 
certain expression of sweetness and dignity, that is, which remain most 
nearly in that state in which they could be copied from nature without 
straining the limbs or features of the individual, or racking the invention of 
the artist. This tendency of Greek art to repose has indeed been re- 
proached with insipidity by those who had not a true feeling of beauty 
and sentiment. I, however, prefer these models of habitual grace or in- 
ternal grandeur to the violent distortions of suffering in the Laocoon, or 
even to the supercilious air of the Apollo. The Niobe, more than any 
other antique head, combines truth and l^auty with deep passion. But 
here the passion is fixed, intense, habitual ; — it is not a sudden or violent 
gesticulation, but a settled mould of features ; the grief it expresses is such 
as might almost turn the human countenance itself into marble ! 

In genera], then, I would be understood to maintain, that the beauty 
and grandeur so much admired in the Greek statues were not a voluntary 
fiction of the brain of the artist, but existed substantially in the forms from 
which they were copied, and by which the artist was surrounded. A stri- 
king authority in support of these observations, which has in some measure 
.been lately discovered, is to be found in the Elgin Marbles, taken from 
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the Acropolis at Athens, and supposed to be the works of the celebrated 
Phidias. The process of fastidious refinement and indefinite abstraction is 
certainly not visible there. The figures have all the ease, the simplicity, 
and variety, of individual nature. Even the details of the subordinate 
parts, the loose hanging folds in the skin, the veins under the belly or on 
the sides of the horses, more or less swelled as the animal is more or less 
in action, are given with scrupulous exactness. This is true nature and 
true art. In a word these invaluafble remains of antiquity are precisely 
like casts taken from life. The ideal is not the preference of that which 
exists only in the mind to that which exists in nature ; but the preference 
of that which is fine in nature to that which is less so. There is nothing 
fine in art but what is taken almost immediately, and, as it were, in the mass, 
from what is finer in nature. Where there have been the finest models in 
nature, there have been the finest works of art. 

As the Greek statues were copied from Greek forms, so Raphael's ex- 
pressions were taken from I.talian faces, and I have heard it remarked, that 
the women in the streets of Rome seem to have walked out of his pic- 
tures in the Vatican. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds constantly refers to Raphael as the highest exam- 
ple in modern times (at least with one exception) of the grand or ideal 
style ; and yet he makes the essence of that style to consist in the •mbody-' 
ing of an abstract or general idea, formed in the mind of the artist by re- 
jecting the peculiarities of individuals, and retaining only what is common 
to the species. Nothing can be more inconsistent than the style of Raphael 
with this definition. In his Cartoons^ and in his groupes in the Vatican, 
there is hardly a face or figure which is any thing more than fine indi-^ 
vidual nature finely disposed and copied. The late Mr. Barry, who could 
not be suspected of prejudice on this side of the question, speaks thus of 
them : " In Raphael's pictures (at the Vatican) of the Dispute of the 
Sacrament, and the School nf Athens ^ one sees all the heads to be entirely, 
copied from particular characters in nature, nearly proper for the persons 
and situations which he adapts them to ; and he seems to me only to add 
and take away what may answer his purpose in little parts, features, &c. ; 
conceiving, while he had the head before him, ideal characters and expres- 
sions, >vhich he adapts their features and peculiarities of face to. This 
attention to the particulars which distinguish all the different faces, persons, 
and characters, the one from the other, gives his pictures quite the verity 
and unaffected dignity of nature, which stamp the distinguishing differences 
betwixt one man's face and body and another^s." 

If any thing is wanting to tlie conclusiveness of this testimony, it is only 
to look at the pictures^ themselves ; particularly the Miracle of the Con- 
version, and the Assembly of Saints^ which are little else than a collection 
of divine portraits', in natural and expressive attitudes, full of the loftiest 
thought and feeling, and as varied as they are fine. It is this reliance on 
the power of nature which has produced these masterpieces by the Prince 
of Painters, m which expression is all in all ; where one spirit — that of 
truth — pervades every part, brings down heaven to earth, mingles Car- 
dinals and Popes with angels and apostles, and yet blends and harmonizes 
the whole by the true touches and intense feeling of what is beautiful and 
grand in nature. It is no wonder that Sir Joshua, when he first saw Ra-- 
phael's picturea in. the Vatican, was at a loss to discover any great excel- 
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leoce in them, if he was looking out for his theory of the idtal, — of neir- 
tral character and middle forms. 

There is more an appearance of abstract grandeur of form in Midh^I 
Angelo. He has followed up, has enforced, and expanded, as it were, a 
preconceived idea, till he sometimes seems to tread on the verge of can* 
cature. His forms, however, are not middle^ but extreme forms, massy, 
gigantic, supernatural. They convey the idea of the greatest size in the 
figure, and in all the parts of the figure. Every muscle is swollen and 
turgid. This tendency to exaggeration would have been avoided if 
Michael Angelo had recurred more constantly to nature, and had proceed- 
ed less on a scientific knowledge of the structure of the human body ; for 
science gives only the positive form of the different parts, which the im- 
agination may afterwards magnify as it pleases, but it is nature alone 
which combines them with perfect truth and delicacy, in all the varieties 
of motion and expression. It is fortunate that I can refer, in illustration 
of my doctrine, 'to the admirable fragment of the Theseus at Lord Elgin's, 
which shows the possibility of uniting the grand and natural style in the 
highest degree. . The form of the limbs, as affected by pressure or action, 
and the general sway of the body, are preserved with the most consum- 
mate mastery. I should prefer this statue as a model for forming the 
style of #he student to the Apollo, which strikes me as having something 
of a theatrical appearance ; or to the Hercules, in which there is an osten- 
tatious and overladen display of anatomy. The last figure, indeed, is so 
overloaded with shiews, that it has been suggested as a doubt, whether, if 
life could be put into it, it would be able to move. Grandeur of concep- 
tion, truth of nature, and purity of taste, seem to have been at their height 
when the masterpieces which adorned the Temple of Minerva at Athens, 
of wliich we have only these imperfect fragments, were produced. Com- 
pared with these, the later Greek statues display a more elaborate work- 
manship, more of the artifices of style. The several parts are more uni- 
formly balanced, made more to tally like modern periods ; each muscle 
is more equally brought out, and more highly finished as a part, but not 
with the same subordination of each part to the whole. If some of these 
wonderful productions have a fault, it is the want of that entire and naked 
simplicity which pervades the whole of the Elgin Marbles. 

Having spoken here of the Greek statues, and of the works of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, as far as relates to the imitation of nature, I shall at- 
tempt to point out, to the best of my ability, and as concisely as possible, 
what I conceive to be their general and characteristic excellences. The 
ancients excelled in beauty of form, Michael Angelo in grandeur of con- 
ception, Raphael in expression. In Raphael's ^ faces, particularly his 
"women, the expression is very superior to the form ;. in the ancient statues 
the form is the principal thing. The interest which the latter excite is in 
a manner external; it depends on a certain grace and lightness of appear- 
ance, joined with exquisite symmetry and refined susceptibility to volup- 
tuous emotions ; but there is in general a want of pathos. In their looks 
we do not read the wishings of the heart | by their, beauty they seem rais- 
ed above the sufferings of humanity ; by their beauty they are deified. 
The pathos which they exhibit is rather that of present and physical dis- 
tress than of deep internal sentiment. What has been remarked of Leon- 
ardo da Yiqci is also true of Raphael, tbeijt there is an angelie sweetness 
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and tenderness in his faces, in which human frailty and passion are purifi-^ 
ei by the sanctity of religion. The ancient statues are finer objects for 
the eye to contemplate ; they represent a more perfect race of physical 
"beings, but we have little sympathy with them. In Raphael all oue 
natural sensibilities are heightened and refined by the sentiments of faith 
and hope,, pointing mysteriously to the interests of another world. 

The same intensity of passion appears also to distinguish Raphael from 
Michael Angelo. Michael Angelo^s forms are grander, but they are not 
so informed with expression. Raphael's, however ordinary in themselves, 
are full of expression, "even to o'erilQwing:;" every nerve and muscle is 
impregnated with feeling, — bursting with meaning. In Michael Angelo, 
on the contrary, the powers of body and mihd appear superior to any 
events that can happen to them ; the capacity of thought and feeling is 
never full, never strained, or tasked to the extremity of what it will bear. 
All is in a lofty repose and solitary grandeur, which no human interest 
can shake or disturb. It has been said that Michael Angelo painted maii^ 
and Raphael men ; that the one was an epic, the other a dramatic painter. 
But the distinction I have stated is, perhaps, truer and more intelligible, 
viz.. that the one gave greater dignity of form, and the other greater force 
and refinement of oicpression. Michael Angelo, in fact, borrowed his style 
from sculpture.. He represented in general only single figures (with subor- 
dinate accompaniments,) and had not to express the confiicting actions and 
passions of a multitude of persons. It is therefore a mere truism to say that 
his compositions are not dramatic. He is much more picturesque than Ra- 
phael. The whole figure of his Jeremiah droops and hangs down like a 
majestic tree, surcharged with showers. His drawing of the human form 
has the characteristic freedom and boldness of Titian's landscapes. 

After Michael Angelo and Raphael,^ there is no doubt Leonardo da 
Vinci and Correggio are the two painters,, in modern times, who have car- 
ried historical expresion to the highest ideal perfection ; and yet it is 
equally certain that their heads are carefully copied from faces and ex- 
pressions in nature. Leonardo excelled principally in his women and 
children. There is, in his female heads, a peculiar charm of expression, 
a^ character of natural sweetness and tender playfulness, mixed up with 
the pride of conscious intellect, and the graceful reserve of personal dignity. 
He blends purity with voluptuousness ; and the expression of his women 
is equally characteristic of '* the mistress or the saint." His pictures are 
worked up Id the height of the idea he had conceived, with an elaborate 
felicity ; •but this idea was evidently first suggested, and afterwards reli- 
giously compared with nature. This was his excellence. His fault is that 
his style of execution is too mathematical ; that is, his pencil does not fol- 
low the graceful variety of the details of objects, but substitutes certain 
refined gradations both of form and color, producing equal changes in equal 
distances, with a mechanical Unijoirmity. Leonardo was a man of pro- 
found learning as well as genius, and perhaps transferred too* much of the 
formality of science to his favorite art. 

The masterpieces of Correggio have the same identity with nature, the 
same stamp of truth. He has indeed given to his pictures the utmost soft« 
ness and refinement of outline and expression ; but this idea, at which be 
constantly aimed, is filled up with all the details and varieties which such 
heads would have in nature. So far from any thing like a naked abstract 

20* ' 
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idea, or middle form, the individuality of his faces has- something peculiar 
in it, even approaching the grotesque. He has endeavored to imprqis 
habitually on the countenance those undulating outlines which rapttue er^ 
tenderness leave there, and has chosen for this purpose those forma and* 
proportions which most obviously assisted his design. 

As to the coloring of Correggio, it is nature itself. Not only is the 
general tone perfectly true, but every speck and particle is varied in 
color, in relief, in texture, with a* care, a felicity, and an effect which is 
almost magical. His light and shade are equally admirable. No one else, 
perhaps, ever gave the same harmony and roundness to his compositions. 
So true are his shadows, equally free from coldness, opacity, or false 
glare ; — so clear, so* broken, so airy, and yet so deep, that if you hold 3'our 
hand so as to cast a shadow on any part of the flesh which is in the light, 
this part, so shaded, will present exactly the same appearance which the 
painter has given to the shadowed part of the picture. Correggio indeed 
possessed a greater variety of excellences in the different departments of 
his art than any other painter; and yet it is remarkable that the impres- 
sion which his pictures leave upon the mind of the common spectator is 
monotonous and comparatively feeble. His style is in some degree man- 
nered and confined. For instance, he is without the /orce, passion, and 
grandeur of Raphael, who, however, possessed his softness of expression, 
but 'of expression only ; and in color,, in light and shade, and other quali- 
ties, was quite inferior to* Correggio. We may, perhaps, solve this appa- 
rent contr^iction by saying, that he applied the power of his* mind to a 
greater variety of objects than others-; but that this power was still of the 
same character,, consisting in a certain exquisite sense of the harraonious, 
the soft and graceful in form, color, and sentiment but with a deficiency of 
strength, and a tendencey to effeminacy in all these. 

After the names of Raphael and Correggio, I shall mention that of Gui- 
do, whose female faces are exceedingly beautiful and ideal, but altogether 
common-place and vapid compared- with those of Raphael or Correggio ; 
and they are so for no other reason but that the general idea they convey 
is not enriched and strengthened by an intense contemplation of nature. 
For the same reason, I can conceive nothing more unlike the antique than 
the figures of Poussin, except as to the preservation of the costume ; and 
it is perhaps chiefly owing to the habit of studying his art at second- hand, 
or by means of scientific rules, that the great merits of that able painter, 
whose understanding and genius are unquestionable, are cdhfiiited to his 
choice of subjects for his pictures, and his manner of telling the story. 
His landscapes, which he probably took from nature, are superior as paint- 
ings to his historical pieces. The faces of Poussin want natural expres- 
sion, as his figures want grace ; but the back-grounds of his historical com- 
positions can scarcely be surpassed. In his Plague of Athens the very 
buildings seem stiff with horror. His giants, seated on the top of their fab- 
led mountains, and playing on their panpipes are as familiar and natural 
as if they were the ordinary inhabitants of the scene. The finest of his 
landscapes is his picture of the Deluge. The sun is just seen, wan and 
•drooping in his course. The sky is bowed down with a weight of waters, 
and heaven and earth seem mingling together. 

Titian is at the head of the Venetian school ; he is the first of all color- 
ists. In delicacy and purity Correggio is equal to him, but his coloring has 
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not the same warmth and gusto in it. Titian's flesh-color partakes of the 
glowing nature of the climate, and of the luxuriousness of the manners of 
Ims country. He represents objects not through a merely lucid medium, 
but as if tinged with a golden light. Yet it is wonderful in how low a tone 
of local coloring his pictures are painted, — ^how rigidly his means are hus^ 
banded. His most gorgeous effects -are produced^ not less by keeping down 
than by heightening his colors ; the fineness of his -gradations adds to their 
variety and force ;. and, with himr truth is the safne thing as splendor. 
Every thing is done by the severity of his eye,, by the patience of his touch. 
He is enabled to keep pace with nature by never hurrying on before her ; 
and as he forms the broadest masses out of innumerable varying parts and 
minute touches of the pencil, so he unites and harmonizes tho strongest 
contrasts by the most imperceptible transitions. Every distinction is re- 
lieved and broken by some other intermediate distinction, like half-notes 
in music ; and yet all this accumulation of endless variety is so managed as 
only to produce the majestic simplicity of nature, so that to a common eye 
there is nothing extraordinary in his pictures, any more than in nature it- 
self. It is, I believer owing to what has been here stated, that Titain is,- 
of all painters, at once the easiest and the most difficult to copy. He is the 
most difficult to copy perfectly, for the artifice of his coloring and execu-^ 
tion is hid in its apparent simplicity ; and yet the knowledge of nature, 
and the arrangement of the forms and masses in his pictures, are so master-^ 
ly, that any copy madie from them, even the rudest outline or sketch, can 
hardly fail to have a look of high art. Because he was the greatest colorist 
in the world, this, which was his most prominent, has, for shortness, been 
considered as his only excellence ; and he has been said to have been ig- 
norant of drawing. What he was, generally speaking, deficient in^was in- 
vention or composition, though even this appears to- have been more from 
habit than want of power; but his drawing of actual forms, where they 
were not to be put into momentary action, or adapted to a particular ex- 
pression, was as fine as possible. His drawing of the forms of inanimate 
objects is unrivalled. His trees have a marked character and physiogno- 
my of their own, and exhibit an appearance of strength or flexibility, so- 
lidity or lightness, as if they were endued with conscious power and pur- 
poses. Character was another excellence which Titian possessed in the 
highest degree.. It is scarcely speaking too highly of his portraits to say 
that they have as much expression, that is, convey as fine an idea of intel- 
lect and feeling as the historical heads of Raphael. The chief difi*erence 
appears to be that the expression in Rapliael is more imaginary and con* 
templative, and in Titian more personal and constitutional. The heads 
of the one seem thinking more of some event or subject, those of the other 
to be thinking more of themselves. . In the portraits of Titian, as might be 
expected, the Italian character always predominates : there is a look of 
piercing sagacity, of commanding intellect, of acute sensibility, which it 
would be in vain to seek for in any other portraits. The daring spirit and 
irritable passions of the age and country are distinctly stamped upon their 
countenances, and can be as little mistaken as the costume which they 
wear. The portraits of Raphael, though full of profound thought and feel- 
ing, have more of common humanity about them. Titian's portraits are 
the most historical that ever were painted ; and they are so for this rea- 
son, that they have most consistency of form and expression. Hii portraits 
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of Hippolito de Medici and of a Young Neapolitan Nobleman^ latdiy iff 
the gcUlery of the Louvre, are a striking contrast in this respect. All tho 
lines of the face in the one, tee eye-hrowa, the nose, the corners . of tl'te 
mouth, the contour of tlie face present the same sharp angles, the sajne 

^ acute, edgy, contracted, violent expression. The other portrait has th« 
finest expansion of feature and outline, and conveys the most exquisite 
idea of mild thoughtful sentiment. The consistency of the expression con-^ 
stitutes as great a charm in Titian's portraits as the harmony of the color* 
ing. The similarity sometimes objected to his heads is partly national and 
partly arises from the class of persons whom he painted. He painted only 
Italians ; and in his time it rarely happened that any but persons of the 
highest rank, senators or cardinals, sat for their pictures. The similarity 
of costume, of the dress, the beard, 6cc* also adds, to the similarity of their 
appearance. It adds, at the same time to their picturesque effect ; and 
the alteration in this respect is one circumstance, among others, that has 
been injurious, not to «ay fatal to modern art. This observation is not con- 
fined to portrait; for the hired dresses with which our historical painters 
clothe their figures sit no more easily on the imagination of the artist than 
they do gracefully on the lay-figures over which they are thrown. 

Giorgioni, Paul Veronese, Tintoret, and the Hassans are the remaining 
great names of the Venetian school. The excellence of all these consisted 
in their bold, masterly, and striking imitation of nature. Theur want of 
ideal farm and elevated character is indeed a constant subject of reproach 
against them. Giorgioni takes the first place among them ; for he was in 
some measure the master of Titian ; whereas the others were only his 
disciples. The Caraccis, Domenichino, and the rest of the Bolognese 
school formed themselves on a principle of combining the excellences of 
the Roman and Venetian painters, in which they for a while succeeded to 
a considerable degree ; but they degenerated and dwindled away into ab- 
solute insignificance in proportion as they departed from nature or the 
great masters who had copied her, to mould their works on academic ruleb 
and the phantoms of abstract perfection. 

Rubens is the prince of the Flemish painters. Of all the great painters 
he is perhaps the most artificial : the mau who painted most from his im- 
agination, and, what was almost the^inevitable consequence, the most of a 
mannerist. He had neither the Greek form to study from^nor the Roman 
expression, nor the high character, picturesque costume, and sun-burnt 
hues which the Venetian painters had immediately before them. He took, 
however, what circumstance presented to him, a fresher and more blooming 

: tone of complexion, arising from moister air and a colder climate. To 
this he added the congenial splendor of reflected lights and shadows, cast 
from rich drapery ; and he made what amends he could for the want of 
expression by the richness of his compositions and the fantastic variety of 
his allegorical groups. Both his coloring and his drawing were, however*, 
ideal exaggerations ; but both had particular qualities of the highest value. 
He has given to his flesh greater transparency and freshness than any other 
painter ; and this excellence he had from nature. One of the finest in- 
stances will be found in his Peasant Family going to Market^ in which 
the figures have all the bloom of health upon their countenances ; and the 
very air of the surrounding landscape strikes sliarp and wholesome on the 
tense. Rnfoens £ad. another excellence : he has given all that relates to 
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the expression of motion, in his allegorical figures, in his children, his an- 
inoalst even in his trees, to a degree which no one else has equalled, or in- 
deed approached. His drawing is often deficient in proportion, in know-, 
ledge, and in elegance, but it is always picturesque. The drawing of N. 
Poussin, on the contrary, which has been much cried up, is merely learn- 
ed and anatomical : he has a knowledge of the structure and measurements 
of the human body, but very little feeling of the grand, or beautiful, or 
striking in form. 

Ail Ruben's forms have ease, freedom, and excessive e]asticit3\ In the 
grotes^que style of history, as in groups of satyrs, nymphs, bacchanals, and 
animals, where striking contrasts of form are combined with every kind of 
rapid and irregular movement, he has not a rival. Witness his Silenus at 
Blenheim, where the lines seem drunk and staggering ; and hi? Procession 
of Cupids^ .riding on Animals at Whitehall, with that adventurous leader 
of the infantine crew, who, with a spear is urging a .lion, on which he is 
mounted, over the edge of the world ; for beyond we only see a precipice 
of clouds and sky. Ruben's power of expressing motion, perhaps, arose 
from the facility of his pencil, and his habitually trusting a good deal to 
memory and imagination in his compositions ; for this quality can be given 
in no other way. His portraits are the least valuable productions of hi^ 
pencil. His landscapes are often delightful, and appear like the work of 
fairy hands. 

It remains to speak of Vandyl?e and Rembrandt ; the one the disciple 
of Rubens, the other the entire founder of his own school. It is not pos- 
sible for two painters to be more opposite. The characteristic merits of 
the former are very happily summed up in a single line of a poetical critic, 
where he speaks of 

" The soft precision of the clear Vandyke." 

The general object of this analysis of the works of the great masters 
has been to show that their pre-eminence has constantly depended, not on 
the creation of a fantastic, abstract excellence, existing nowhere but Jn 
their own mind, but in their selecting and embodying some one view of 
nature, which came immediately under their habitual observation, and 
which their particular genius led them to study and imitate with success. 
This is certainly the case with Vandyke. His portraits, mostly of En- 
glish women, in the collection in the Louvre have a cool, refreshing air 
about them, a look of simplicity and modesty even in the very tone, which 
forms a fine contrast to the voluptuous glow and mellow golden lustre of 
Titian's Italian women. There is a quality of fie^-color in Vandyke 
which is to be found in no other painter, and which exactly conveys the 
idea of the soft, smooth, sliding, continuous, delicately varied surface of 
the skin. The objects in his pictures have the least possible difference of 
light and shade, and arei presented to the eye without passing through any 
indirect medium. It is this extreme purity and silvery clearness of tone, 
together with the facility and precision of his particular forms, and a cer^^ 
tain air of fisishionable elegance, characteristic of the age in which he 
flourished, that places Vandyke in the first rank of portrait painters. 

If ever there was a man of genius in the art, it was Rembrandt. He 
might be said to have created a medium of his own, through which he saw 
all objects. He was the grossest and the least vulgat, that is to say, the 
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least common-place in his grossness, of all men. He was the most down- | 
right, the least fastidious of the imitators of nature. He took any object, 
he cared not what, how mean soever in form, color, and expression f and 
from the light and shade which he threw upon it, it came out gorgeous firom 
his hands. As Vandyke made use of the smallest contrasts of light and 
shade, and painted as if in the open air, Rembrandt used the most violent 
and abrupt contrasts in this respect, and painted his objects as if In a 
dungeon. His pictures may be said to be '* bright with excessive dark- 
ness." His vision had acquired a lynx-eyed sharpness from the artificial 
obscurity to which he had accustomed himself. *' Mystery and silence 
hung upon his pencil.'* Yet he could pass rapidly from one extreme to 
another, and dip his colors with equal success in the gloom of night or in 
the blaze of the noon-day sun. 

In surrounding different objects with a medium of imagination, solemn 
or dazzling, he was a true poet ; in all the rest he was a mere painter, but 
a painter of no common stamp. The powers of his hand were equal to 
those of his eye ; and, indeed, he could not have attempted the subjects 
he did, without an execution as masterly as his knowledge was profound. 
His colors are sometimes dropped in lumps upon the canvass ; at other 
times they are laid on as smooth as glass ; and he not unfrequently painted 
with the handle of his brush. He had an eye for all objects as far as he 
had seen them. His history and landscapes are equally fine in their way. 
His landscapes one could look at for ever, though there is nothing in them. 
But 'Uhey are of the earth, earthy." It seems as if he had dug them put of 
nature. £very thing is so true, so real, so full of all the feelings and 
associations which the eye can suggest to the other senses, that we imme- 
diately take as strong an affection to them as if they were our home — the 
very place where we were brought up. No length of time could add to 
the intensity of the impressions they convey. Rembrandt is the least clas- 
sical and the most romantic of all painters. His Jacobus Ladder is more 
like a dream than any other picture that ever was painted. The figure of 
Jacob himself is thrown in one corner of the picture like a bundle of 
clothes, while the angels hover above the darkness in the shape of airy 
• wings. 

It would be needless to prove that the generality of the Dutch painters 
copied from actual objects. They have become almost a by- word for 
carrying this principle into its abuse, by copying every thing they saw, 
and having no choice or preference of one thing to another, unless that they 
preferred that which was most obvious and comn^on. I forgive them. 
They perhaps did tgtter in faithfully and skillfully imitating what they had 
seen, than in imaginmg what they had not seen. Their pictures, at least, 
show that there is nothing in nature, however mean or trivial, that has not 
its beauty, and sonje interest belonging to it, if truly represented. I pre- 
fer Vangoyen*s views on the borders of a canal,. the yellow-tufled bank and 
passing sail, or Ruysdael's woods and sparkling waterfalls, to the most 
classical or epic compositions which could have been invented out of 
nothing ; and I think that Teniers's boors, old women, and children, are 
very superior to the little carved ivory Venuses in the pictures of Vander- 
neer; just as I think Hogarth's Marriage a la Mode is better than his 
Sigismunda^ or as Mr. Wilkie's Card-Phiyers is better than his Alfred. 
I should not assuredly prefer a Dutch Fair by Teniers to a Cartoon by 
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Raphael ; but I saspect I should prefer a Dutch Fair by Teniers to a 
•Cartoon by the same master i or, 1 should prefer truth and nature in the 
simplest dress, to affectation and inanity in the most pompous disguise. 
Whatever is genuine in art must proceed from the impulse of nature and 
individual genius. 

In the French school there are but two names of high and established 
reputation — N. Poussin and Claude Lorraine. Of the former I have 
already spoken ; of the latter I shall give my opinion when I come to 
speak of our own Wilson. I ought not to pass over the names of Murillo 
^nd Vela^uez, those admirable Spanish painters. It is difficult to charac- 
terize their peculiar excellences as distinct from those of the Italian and 
Dutch schools. They may be said to hold a middle rank between the 
painters of mind and body. They express not so much thought and sen- 
timent, nor yet the raero exterior, as the life and spirit of the man. MurilliS 
is probably at the head of that class of painters who have treated subjects 
of common life. After making the colors on the canvas feel and think, 
the next best thing is to make them breathe and live. But there is in 
Murillo's pictures of this kind a look of real life, a cordial flow of native 
animal spirits, which we find no where else. I might here refer particu- 
larly to his' picture of the Two Spanish Beggar Boys^ in the collection 
at Dulwich College, which cannot easily be forgotten by those who have 
ever seen it. 

I come now to treat of the progress of art in Britain. 
I shall first speak of Hogarth, both as he is the first name in the order 
of time that we have to boast ef, and as he is the greatest comic painter 
of any age or country. His pictures are not imitations of still life, or mere 
transcripts of incidental scenes or customs ; hut powerful moral satires, 
exposing vice and folly in their ludicrous points of view, and, with a pro- 
found insight into the weak sides of character and manners, in all their 
tendencies, combinations, and contrasts. There is not a single picture of 
his containing a representation of merely natural or domestic scenery. 
His object is not so much ^* to hold the mirror up to nature,'' as " to show 
vice her own feature, scorn her image.'* - Folly is there seen at the height 
— the moon is at the full — it js the very error of the time. There is a 
perpetual collision of eccentricities, a tilt and tournament of absurdities, 
pampered into all sorts of affectation, airy, extravagant, and ostentatious ! 
Yet he is as little a caricaturist as he is a painter of still life. Criticism 
has not done him justice, though public opinion has. His works have re- 
ceived a sanction which it would be vain to dispute, in the universal de- 
light and admiration ^th which they have been regarded, from their first 
appearance to the present moment. If the quantity of amusement, or of 
matter for reflection, which they have afforded, is that by which we are 
to judge of precedence among the intellectual benefactors of mankind, 
there are perhaps few persons who can put in a stronger claim to our grati- 
tude than Hogarth. The wonderful knowledge which he possessed of 
human life and manners is only to be surpassed (if it can be) by the powers 
of invention with which he has arranged his materials, and by the mastery 
of execution with which he has embodied and made tangible the very 
thoughts and passing movements of the mind. Some persons object to the 
style of Hogarth's pictures, or to the class to which they belong. Furst, 
Jlogarth belongs to no class, oc, if he belongs to any, it is to the same class 
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as FieldiDg, Smollett, Vanburgh, and Moliere. Besides, the merit of his 
pictures does not depend on the nature of his subjects, but on the know- 
ledge displayed of them, in the number of ideas, in the fund of observation 
and amusement contained in them. Make what deductions you fAenae 
for the vulgarity of the subjects— yet in the research, the profundity, the 
absolute truth and precision of the delineation of character, — in the inven- 
tion of incident, in wit and humor, in life and motion, in everlasting va- 
riety and originality, — ^they never have been, and probably never will be, 
surpassed. They stimulate the faculties as well as amuse them. " Other 
pictures we see, Hogarth*s we read !^^* 

There is one error which has been frequently entertained on this sub- 
ject, and which I wish to correct, namely, that Hogarth's genius was con- 
fined to the imitation of the coarse humors and broad farce of the lowest 
life. But he excelled quite as much in exhibiting the vices, the folly, and 
frivolity of the fashionable manners of his time. His fine ladies do not 
yield the palm of ridicule to his waiting- maids, and his lords and his por- 
ters are on a very respectable footing of equality. He is quite at home 
either in St. Giles's or St. James's. There is no want, for example, in 
his Marriage a la Mode^ or his Taste in High Life^ of affectation ver- 
ging into idiotcy ,or of languid sensibility that might 

, " Die of a rose in aromatic pain." 

w 

Many of Hogarth's cliaracters would form admirable illustrations of 
Pope's * Satires,' who was contemporary with him. In short, Hogarth 
was a painter of real, not of low life. He was, as we have said, a satirist, 
and consequently his pencil did not dwell on the grand and beautiful, but 
it glanced with equal success at the absurdities and peculiarities of high or 
low life, " of the great vulgar and the small." 

To this it must be added, that he was as great a master of passion as of 
humor. He succeeded in low tragedy as much as in low or genteel come- 
dy, and had an absolute power in moving the affections and rending the 
hearts of the spectators, by depicting the effects of the most dreadful ca- 
lamities of human life on common minds and common countenances. Of 
this the Rake*s Progess, particularly the Bedlam Scene, and many others 
are unanswerable proofs. Hogarth's merits as a mere artist are not con- 
fined to his prints. In general, indeed, this is the case. But when he 
chose to take pains, he could add the delicacies of execution and coloring 
in the highest degree to those of character and composition; as is evident 
in his series of pictures, all equally well painted, of the Marriage a la 
Mode, 

I shall next speak of Wilson, whose landscapes may be divided into 
three classes, — his Italian landscapes, or imitations of the manner of 
Claude, — ^his copies of English scenery, — and his historical compositions. 
The first of these are, in my opinion, by much the best ; and I appeal, in 
support of this opinion, to the Apollo and the Seasons, and to the Phaetofu 
The figures are of course oat of the question (these being as uncouth and 
slovenly as Claude's are insipid and finical;) but the landscape in both 
pictures is delightful. In looking at them we breathe the air which the 

* See an admirabU < Essay on the Genius of Hogarth,' by Charles Lamb» 
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«cene inspires, and feel the gienius of the place present to luu In the firsts 
there is the cool freshness of a misty spring morning ; the sky, the water, 
the dim horizon, all convey the same feeling. The fine gray tone and va^ 
rying outline of the hills ; the graceful form of the retiring lake, broken 
still more by the hazy shadows of tho objects that repose on its bosom ;. 
the light trees that expand their branches in the air, and the dark stone 
figure and mouldering temple, that contrast strongly with the broad clear 
light of the rising day, — give a charm, a truth, a force, and harmony to 
this composition, which produce the greater pleasure the longer it is dwelt 
on. The distribution of light and shade resembles the effect of light on a 
^lobe. 

The Phaeton has the dazzling fervid appearance of an autumnal even* 
ing ; the golden radiance streams in solid masses from behind the flickering 
clouds; every object is baked in the sun; the brown fore-ground, the 
thick foliage of the trees, the streams, shrunk and stealing along behind the 
dark high banks,—- combine to produce that richness and characteristic 
unity of effect which is to be found only in nature, or in art derived from 
the study and imitation of nature. These two pictures, as they have the 
greatest general effect, are also more carefully finished than any other 
pictures I have seen of his. 

In genera], Wilson's views of English scenery want almost every thing 
that ought to recommend them. The subjects he has chosen are not wefl 
fitted for the landscape painter, and there is nothing in the execution to re- 
deem them. Ill-shaped mountains#or great heaps of earth, — trees that 
grow against them without character or elegance, — motionless waterfalls, — 
a want of relief, of transparency and distance, without the imposing grand- 
eur of real magnitude (which it is scarcely within the province of art to 
give), — are the chief features and defects of this class of his pictures. In 
more confined scenes the effect must depend almost entirely in the dif- 
ferences in the execution and the details ; for the difference of color alone 
is not sufficient to give relief to objects placed at a small distance from the - 
eye. But in Wilson there are commonly no details, — all is loose and gen- , 
era] ; and this very circumstance, which might assist him in giving the 
. massy contrasts of light and shade ^ deprived his pencil of all force and 
precision within a limited space. In general, air is necessary to the land- 
scape-painter ; and, for this reason, the lakes of Cumberland and West- 
moreland afford few subjects for landscape painting. However stupendous 
the scenery of that part of the country is, and however powerful and last- 
ing the impression which it must always make on the imagination, yet the 
effect is not producedgnerely through the medium of the eye, but arises 
chiefly from collaterfl^nd associated feelings. There is the knowledge 
of the physical magnitude of the oojects in the midst of which we are placed, 
— the slow, improgressive motion which we make in traversing them ; — 
there is the abrupt precipice, the torrent's roar, the boundless expanse of 
the prospect from the highest mountains, — the difliculty of their ascent, 
their loneliness and silence ; in short, there is a constant sense and super- 
stitions awe of the collective power of matter^ on which, from the begin* 
ning of time, the hand ef man has made no impression, and which, by the 
lofty refliections they excite in us, give a sort of intellectual sublimity even 
to our sense Of physical weakness. But there is little in all these circum- 
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stances that can be translated into the picturesque^ which makes its appeal 
immediately to the eye. 

Wilson's historical landscapes, bis Niohe^ Celadon and Amelia^ ^lc. 6lc^ 
do not, in my estimation, display either taste or fine imagination, but are 
affected and violent exaggerations of clumsy common nature. They are 
made up mechanically of the same stock of materials, an overhanging rock, 
bare/ shattered trees, black rolling clouds, arid forked lightning. The 
figures in the most celebrated of these are not, like the children of Niobe, 
punished by the gods, but like a group of rustics crouching from a hail- 
storm. I agree with Sir Joshua Reynolds, that Wilson's mind was not, 
like N. Poussin's, sufficiently imbued with the knowledge of antiquity to 
transport the imagination three thousand years back, to give natural ob- 
jects a sympath}' with preternatural events, and to inform rocks, and trees, 
and mountains with the presence of a God. To sum up this general cha- 
racter, I may observe, that besides his excellence in aerial perspective, 
Wilson had great truth, harmony, and depth of local coloring. He had a 
fine feeling of the proportions and conduct of light and shade, and also an 
eye for graceful form, as far as regards the bold and varying outlines of 
indefinite objects, as may be seen in his foregrounds, &c. where the artist 
is not tied down to an imitation of characteristic and articulate forms. In 
his figures, trees, cattle, and in every thing having a determinate and regu- 
lar form, his pencil was not only deficient in accuracy of outline, but even 
in perspective and actual relief. 

His trees, in particular, seem pasted on the canvas, like botanical spe- 
cimens. In fine, I cannot subscribe to the opinion of those who assert 
that Wilson was superior to Claude as a man of genius; nor can I discern 
any other grounds for this opinion than what would lead to the general 
conclusion, that the more slovenly the work the finer the picture, and that 
which is imperfect is superior to that which is perfect. It might be said on 
the same principle, that the coarsest sign-painting is better than the reflec- 
tion of a landscape in a mirror. 

The objection that is sometimes made to the mere imitation of nature 
cannot be made to the landscapes of Claude, for in them the graces them- 
selves have, with their own hands, assisted in selecting and disposing every . 
object. Is the general effect in his pictures injured by the details ? Is 
the truth inconsistent with the beauty of tire imitation ? Does the per- 
petual profusion of objects and scenery, all perfect in themselves, inter- 
fere with the simple grandeur and comprehensive magnificence of the 
whole ? Does thJB precision with which a plant is marked in the fore- 
ground take away from the air-drawn distinctions of th^lue glimmering hori- 
zon % Is there any want of that endless airy spad^where the eye wan- 
ders at liberty under the open sky, explores distant objects, and returns 
back as from a delightful journey 1 There is no comparison between 
Claude and Wilson. Sir Joshua Reynolds used to say that there would 
be another Raphael before there would be another Claude. His land- 
scapes have all that is exquisite and refined in art and nature. Every 
thing is moulded into grace and harmony ; and, at the touch of his pencil 
shepherds with their flocks, temples, and groves, and winding glades and 
scattered hamlets, rise up in never-ending succession, under the azure 
.«ky and the resplendent sun, while 

" Universal Pan, 
Knit with the gracef , and the hoars in dance, 
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Michael Angelo has left, in one of his sonnets, a fine apostrophe to the 
earliest poet of Italy : 

"Fain would 1, to be what our Dante was, 
Forego the happiest fortunes of mankind." 

What landscape-painter does not feel this of Claude 1* 

I have heard an anecdote connected with the reputation of Gainsbo- 
rough's pictures, which rests on pretty good authority* Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, at one of the Academy dinners, speaking of Gainsborough, said to a 
friend, " He is undoubtedly the best English landscape-painter." •* No," 
said* Wjlson, who overheard the conversation, ''he is not. the best land- 
scape-painter, but he is the best portrait- painter in England." They were 
both wrong ; bu( the ^tory is creditable to the versatility of Gainsborough's 
talents. Those of his portraits which.we have seen are not in the first 
rank. They are, in a good measure, imitations of Vandyke, and have 
more an air of gentility* than of nature. His landscapes are of two 
classes, or periods, his early and his later pictures* The former are minute 
imitations of nature, or of painters who imitated nature, such as Ruysdael, 
&^., some of which have great truth and clearness. His later pictures are 
fiimsey caricatures of Rubens, who himself carried inattention to the de*- 
tails to the utmost limit that it would bear. Many af Gainsborough's 
later landscapes may be compared to bad water-color drawings, washed in 
by mechanical movements of the hand, without any communication with 
the eye. The truth seems to be, that Gainsborough Found there, was some- ■ 
thing wanting in his early manner, that is, something beyond the literal 
imitations of the details of natural objects ; and he appears to have con- 
cluded rather hastily, that the way to arrive at that something more, was 
10 discard truth and nature altogether. His fame rests principally, at pre- 
sent, on his fancy pieces, cottage children, shepherd boys, &.c. These 
have often great truth, great sweetness, and the subjects are generally 
chosen with great felicity. We too often find,- however, in hb happiest 
efforts, a consciousness in the turn of the limbs, and a pensive languor in 
the expression, which is not taken from nature. I think the gloss of art 
is never so ill bestowed, as on such subjects, the essence of which is sim- 
plicity. 

It is, perhaps, the general fault of Gainsborough, that he presents us 
with an ideal common life, of which we have had a surfeit in poetry. and 
romance. His subjects are softened and sentimentalized too much ; it is 
not simple unaffected, nature that we see, but nature sitting for her picture. 
Our artist, we su^jfct, led the way to that masquerade style which 
piques itself on giving the air of an Adonis to the driver of a hay-cart, 
and models the features of a milk-maid on the principles of the antique. 
His Woodman^s Head is admirable. Nor can too much praise be given 
to his Shepherd Boy in a Stormy in which the unconscious simplicity of 
the boy^s ex|Mre8sion, looking up with his hands folded and with timid won- 
der ;r--the noisy chattering of a magpie perched above, — and the rustling 
of the coming storm in the branches of the trees, — produce a mosl deligbt- 

* This paintei*! book of studies from nature, eommonly called * Liber Veritatis,' dis- 
proves the truth of the general.opinion, that his landscapes' are mere artificial composi- 
tions, for the finished pictures are Btnriy fac-similes of the original sketches. 
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fill and romantic impressioa on the mind. Gainsborough was to be con-' 
sidered, perhaps, rather as a man of delicate taste, and of an elegant and 
feeling mind, than as a man of genius ; as a lover of the art rather than 
an artist. He devoted himself to it, with a view to amuse and soothe his 
mind, with the ease of 9 gentleman, not with the severity of a professional 
student. He wished to make his pictures, like himself, amiable ; but a too 
constant desire to please almost unavoidably leads to afiectation and efiem- 
inacy. He wanted that vigor of intellect which perceives the beauty of 
truth : and thought that painting was to be gained, like other mistresses, 
by flattery and smiles. It was an error which we are disposed to forgive 
in one, around whose memory, both as an artist and a man, many fond 
recollections, many vain regrets, must always linger.* • 

The authority of Sir Joshua Reynolds, both from his example and in- 
stractions, has had, and still continues to have a considerable influence on 
the state of art in this country. That influence has been on the whole, 
unquestionably beneficial in itself, as well as highly creditable to the rare 
talents and elegant mind of Sir Joshua ; for it has raised the art of painting 
from tlie lowest state of degradation,— of dry, meagre, lifeless inanity, — ^to 
something at least respectable, and bearing an affinity to the rough strength 
and bold spirit of the national character. Whether the same implicit def* 
erence to his authority, which has helped to advance the art thus far, may 
not, among other causes, limit and retard its futtuie progress, — whether 
there are not certain original errors, both in his principles and practice, 
which, the farther they are proceeded in, the farther they will lead us 
firom the tpith, — whetTier there is not a systematic bias from the right line, 
by which alone we can arrive at the goal of the higliest perfection,, are 
questions well worth considering. 

I shall begin with Sir Joshua's merits as an artist. There is one error 
which I wish to correct at setting out, because I think it important There . 
is not a greater or more unaccountable mistake than the supposition that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds owed his success or excellence in his profession to his 
having been the first who introduced into this country more general prin- 
ciples of the art, and who raised portrait to the dignity of history, from the 
k>w drudgery of copying the peculiarities, meannesses, and detaib of indi- 
vidual nature, which was all that had been attempted by his immediate 
predecessors. This is so far from being true, that the very reverse is the 
fact. If Sir Joshua did not give these details and peculiarities so much 
as might be wished, those who went before him did not give them at all. 

Those pretended general principles of the art, which, it is said, alone, 
give value and dignity to it," had been pushed to thak extremest absurdity 
before his time ; and it was in getting rid of theVKchanical systematic 
monotony and middle forms, by the help.of which Lely, Kneller, Hudson, 
the French painters and others, carried on their manufactories of history 
and fince-painting, and in returning (as far as he did return) to the truth 
and force of individual nature, that the secret both of his fame and fortune 
lay. The pedantic servile race of artists whom Reynolds superseded, had 
carried the abstract principle of improving on nature to such a degree of 

♦The idea of the necessity ofimproving upon nature, and giving what was called a 
tattering likcnoas, wm universal in this country fi<ly years ago. so that Gainsborout^h is. 
1^ to be so nmch bUmad for tampering with bis snbjeots. ° 
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refinement, that they left it out altogether, and confounded all the varie- 
ties and inregularities of form, feature, character, expression, or attitude, in 
the same artificial mould of fancied grace and fashionable insipidity. The 
portraits of Kneller, for exampfe, seem all to have been turned in a ma- 
chine ; the eye-brows are arched as if by a compass, the mouth curled, 
and the chin dimpled ; the head turned on one side, and the hands placed 
in the tame affected position. The portraits of this mannerist, therefore, . 
are as like one another as the dresses which were then in fashion, and 'have- 
the same ^^ dignity and value*' as the full bottomed wigs which graced their 
originals. The superiority of Reynolds consisted in his being varied and ' 
natural, instead of being artificial and uniform. The spirit, grace, or dig- 
nity which he added to his portraits, he borrowed from nature, and not 
from the ambiguous quackery of rules. His feeling of truth and nature 
was too strong to permit him to adopt the unmeaning style of Kneller 
and Hudson ; but his logical acuteness was not such as to enable him to de- 
tect the verbal fallacies and speculative absurdities which he had learned 
from Richardson and Coypel ; and firom some defects in his own practice, 
he was led to confound negligence with grandeur. But of this hereafter. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds owed his great superiority over his contemporaries . 
to incessant practice and habitual attention to nature, to quick organic 
sensibility, to considerable power of observation, and still greater taste in 
perceiving and availing himself of those excellences of others which lay 
within his own walk of art. I can by no means look upon Sir Joshua as 
having a claim to the first rank of genius. He would hardly have been a 
great painter if other great painters had not lived before him. He would ' 
not have given the first impulse to the art ; nor did he advance any part of 
k beyond thq point where he found it. He did not present any new view 
of nature, nor is he to be placed in the same class with those who did. 
Even in color, his pallet was spread for him by the old masters ; and his 
eye imbibed its full perception of depth and harmony of tone from the 
Dutch and Venetian schools, rather than from nature. His early pictures 
are poor and flimsy. He indeed learned to see the finer qualities of na- 
ture through the works of arty which he, perhaps, might never have dis- 
covered in nature itself. He became rich by the accumulation of borrowed 
wealth, and his genius was the offspring of taste. He combined and ap- 
plied the materials of others to his own purpose with admirable success ; 
he was an industrious compiler or skilful translator, not an original inventor, 
in art. The art would remain, in all its essential elements, just where H is 
if Sir Joshua had nevei^lived. He has supplied the industry of future 
plagiarists with no new materials. But it has been well observed, that the 
value of every work of art, as .well as the genius of the artist, depends 
not more on the degree of excellence than on the degree of originality 
displayed in it. Sir Joshua, however, was perhaps the most original imi- 
tator that ever appeared in the world ; and the reason of this, in a great 
measure, was, ihat he was compelled to combine what he saw in art with 
what he saw in nature, which was constantly before him. The portrait- 
painter is, in this respect, much less liable than the historical painter to 
deviate in the extremes of manner and affectation; for he cannot discard 
nature altogether under the excuse that she only puts him out. He must 
meet her face to face ; and if he is not incorrigible, he will ^e something 
there that cannot fail to be of service to him. Another circunutance which » 

21* 
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must have been favorable to Sir Joshua was, that though not the originator 
in point of time, he was the first Ebglishmaa who transplanted the higher 
excellences of bis profersion into his own country, and had 4he merit, if 
not of an inventor, of a reformer of the art. His mode of paintiI^^ had the 
graces of novelty in the age and country in which he lived ; and he had, 
therefore, all the stimulus to exertion which arose from the enthusiastic 
applause of bis contemporaries, and from a desire to expand and refine the 
taste of the public 

To an eye for color and for effects of light and shade, Sir Joshua 
united a strong perception of individual character, a lively feeling of the 
quaint and grotesque in expression, and great mastery of execution* He 
had comparatively little knowledge of drawing, either as it regarded pro- 
portion or form. The beauty of some of his female faces and figures 
arises almost entirely from their softness and fleshiness. His pencil wanted 
firmness and precision. The expression, even of his best portraits, seldom 
implies either lofty or impassioned intellect or delicate sensibility* He 
also wanted grace, if grace requires simplicity. The mere negation of 
stiffness and formality is not grace ; for looseness and distortion are not 
grace. His favorite attitudes are not easy and natural, but the afifectation 
of ease and nature. They are violent deviations from a right line. Many 
of the figures in his fancy pieces are placed in postures in which they could 
not remain for an instant without extreme difficulty and awkwardness. I 
may instance the Girl Drawing toitk a Pencil, and some others. His 
portraits are his best pictures, and of these his portraits of men are the 
best ; his pictures of children are the next in value. He had fine sub- 
jects for the former, from the masculine sense and originality of character 
oi many of the persons whom he painted ; and he had also a great advan<n 
tage, as far as practice went, in painting a number of persons of every 
rank and description. Some of the finest and most interesting are those 
of Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, (which is, however, too much a mere sketch,) 
Baretti, Dr. Bumey, John Hunter, and the inimitable portrait of Bishop 
Newton. The elegant simplicity of character, expression, and drawing, 
preserved throughout the last picture, even to the attitude and mode of 
handling discover the true genius of a painter. I also remember to have 
seen a print of Thomas Warton, than which nothing could be more charac- 
teristic or more natural. These were all Reynolds' intimate acquaintance, 
and it could not be said of them that they were men of '^ no mark or like- 
lihood." Their traits had probably sunk deep into the artist's mind ; he 
painted them as pure studies from nature, copying the real image existing 
before him, with all its known characteristic peculiarities ; and, with as 
much wisdom as good nature, sacrificing the graces on the altar of friend- 
ship. T hey are downright portraits and nothing more, and they are valu- 
able in proportion. In his portraits of women, on the contrary, with very 
few exceptions, Sir Joshua appears to have consulted either the vanity of 
his employers or his own fanciful theory. They have not the look of 
individual nature, nor have they, to compensate the want of this, either 
peculiar elegance of form, refinement of expression, delicacy of complexion, 
or gracefulness of manner. Vandyke's attitudes have been complained 
of as stiff and confined. Reynolds, to avoid this defect,, has fallen into the 
contrary extreme of negligence and contortion. His female figures which 
aim at gentility are twisted into that serpentine line, tbs idea of which he 
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ridiculed so much in Hogartb. Indeed, Sir Joshua in his ' Discourses,' 
(see his account of Correggio,) speaks of grace as if it were nearly allied 
to affectation. Grace signifies that which is pleasing and natural in the 
posture and motions of the human form, as beauty is more properly applied 
to the form itself. That which is stiff, inanimate, and without motion, can- 
not therefore be graceful ; but to suppose that a figure, to be graceful, need 
only be put into some languishing or extravagant posture, is to mistake 
flutter and affectation for ease and elegance. 

Sir Joshua's children, as I have said above, are among his chef-d* ceuvres. 
The faces of children have in general that want of precision of outline, 
that prominence of relief and strong contrast of color, which were pecu- 
liarly adapted to his style of painting* The arch simplicity of expression, 
and the grotesque character which he has given to the heads of his chil- 
dren, were, however, borrowed from Correggio. His Puck is the most 
'. masterly of all these ; and the coloring, execution, and character,- are 
alike exquisite. The single figure of the Infant Hercules is also admira- 
ble. Many of those to which his friends have suggested historical titles 
are mere common portraits or casual studies. Thus the Infant Samuel 
is an innocent little child saying its prayers at the bed's feet : it has noth- 
ing to do wiih the story of the Hebrew prophet. The same objection will 
apply to many of his fancy pieces and historical composition. There is 
often no connexion between the picture and the subject but the name. 
Even his celebrated Ipkigeniay, beautiful as she is, and prodigal of her 
charms, does not answer to the idea of the story. In drawing the naked 
figure. Sir Joshua's want of truth and firmness of outline became more ap^ 
parent ; and his mode of laying on his colors, which in the face and ex- 
tremities of surface and variety of tints in each part, produce a degree of 
heaviness and opacity in the larger masses of fiesh color, which can indeed 
only be avoided by extreme delicacy, or extreme lightness of execution. 

Shall I speak the truth at once ? In my opinion Sir Joshua did not 
possess either that high imagination, or those strong feelings, without 
which no painter can become a poet in his art. His larger historical com- 
positions have been generally allowed to be the most liable to objection in 
a critical point of view. I shall not attempt to judge them by scientific or 
technical rules, but make one or two observations on the character and 
^N. , fiegliJ^ ^splayed in them. The highest subject which Sir Joshua has at- 
"^ tempted was the Count UgolinOy and it was, as might be expected from 
the circumstances, a total failure. He had, it seems, painted a study of 
an old beggar- man's head ; and some person, who must have known as 
little of painting as of poetry, pursuaded the unsuspecting artist that it was 
the exact expression of Dante's Count Ugolino^ one of the most grand, 
terrific, and appalling characters in modern fiction. Reynolds, who knew 
nothing of the matter but what he was told, took his good fortune for gran- 
ted, and only extended his canvas to admit the rest of the figures. The 
attitude and expression of Count Ugolino himself are what the artist in- 
tended them to be, till they were pampered into something else by the 
officious vanity of friends. — those of a common mendicant at the corner of 
a street, waiting patiently for some charitable donation. The imagination 
of the painter took refuge in a parish workhouse, instead of ascending the 
steps of the Tower of Fai)aine. The hero of Dante is a lofty, high-minded, 
and unprincipled Italian nobleman, who had betrayed hui eountry to the 
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enemy, and who, as a punishment for his crime, is shot up with his fouF 8on» 
in the dungeon of the citadel, where he shortly finds the doors banred upoo 
him, and food withheld. He in vain watches with eager feverish eye the 
opening of the door at the accustomed hour, and his loolu turn to stone ;• 
his children one by one drop down dead at his feet ; he is seized with 
blindness, and, in the agony of his despair, he gropes on his knees after 
them, 

" Calling each by name 

For three days after they were dead." 

• 

Even in the other world he is represented with the same fierce, daunt^ 
less, unrelenting character, " gnawing the skull of his adversary,- his fell 
repast/* The subject of the JLaocoon is scarcely equal to that described' 
by Dante. The horror there is physical and momentary ; in the other, 
the imagination fills up the long, obscure, dreary void of despair, and joins 
its unutterable pangs to the loud cries of nature. What is there in the 
picture to convey the ghastly horrors of the scene, or the mighty energy 
of soul with which they aro borne 1 His picture oi Macbeth is full of wild 
and grotesque images ; and the apparatus of the Witches contains a very 
elaborate and well arranged inventory of dreadful objects. His Cardinal 
Beaufort is a fine display of rich, mellow coloring ; and there is' some- 
thing gentlemanly and Shakespearian in the King and the Attendant No- 
bleman. At the same time, I think the expression of the Cardinal him- 
self is too much one of physical horror, a canine gnashing of the teeth, 
like a man strangled. This Is not the best style of history. Mrs. Siddons 
as the Tragic Muse is neither the Tragic Muse nor Mrs. Siddons ; and I 
have still stronger objections to Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy. 

There is a striking similarity between Sir Joshua Reynolds' theory and 
his practice ; and as each of these has been appealed to in support of the 
other, it is necessary that I should examine both. Sir Joshua's practice 
was generally confined to the illustration of that part of his theory which 
relates to the more immediate imitation of nature ; and it is to what he 
says on this subject that I shall chiefly direct my observations at present. 

He lays it down as a general and invariable rule, that " the great style 
in art^ and the most perfect imitation of nature, consists in avoid- 
ing the details and peculiarities of particular objects.'*^ This sweepino- 
principle he applies almost indiscriminately to portrait^ history^ and land- 
scape ; and he appears to have been led to the conclusion itself, from sup- 
posing the imitation of particulars to be inconsistent with general rule and 
effect. It appears to me that the highest perfection of the art depends, 
not on separating, but on uniting general truth and effect with individual 
distinctness and accuracy. 

First, — It is said that the great style in painting, as it relates to the ini- 
mediate imitation of external nature, consists in avoiding the details of par- 
ticular objects. It consists neither in giving nor avoiding them, but in 
something quite different from both. Any one may avoid the details. So 
far there is no difference between the Cartoons and a common sign paint- 
ing. Greatness consists in giving the larger masses and proportions with 
truth ; — this does not prevent giving the smaller ones too. The utmost 
grandeur of outline, land the broadest masses of light and shade are per- 
fectly compatible with the utmost minuteness and delicacy of detail, as 
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may be seen in nature. It is not, indeed, <u)mmon to see both qualities 
combined in the imitations of nature, any more than the combinations of 
other excellences ; nor am I here sa3ring to which the principal attention 
of the artist should be directed ; but I deny that, considered in themrselves, 
the absence of the one quality is necessary or sufficient to the production 
of the other. 

If, for example, the form of the eye-brow b correctly given, it will be 
perfectly indifferent to the truth or grandeur of the design, whether it con- 
sists of one broad mark, or is composed of a number of hair-lines arranged 
in the same order. So, if the lights and shades are disposed in fine and 
large masses, the breadth of the picture, as it is called, cannot possibly be 
affected by the filling up of these masses with the details ; that is, with the 
subordinate distinctions which appear in nature. The anatomical details 
in Michael Angelo, the ever-varying outline of Raphael, the perfect exe- 
cution of the Greek statues, do not destroy their symmetry or dignity of 
form ; and in the finest specimens of the composition of color we may 
observe the largest masses combined with the greatest variety in the parts 
of which these masses are composed. 

The gross style consists in giving no detail, the finical in giving nothing 
else. Nature contains both large and small parts, both masses and details ; 
and the same may be said of the most perfect works of art. The union 
of both kinds of excellencp, of strength with delicacy, as far as the limits 
of human capacity and the shortness of human life would permit, is that 
which has established the reputation of the most successful imitators of 
nature. Farther, their most finished works are their best. The predo- 
minance, indeed, of either excellence in the best masters has varied accord- 
ing to their opinion of the relative value of the'se qualities — the labor they 
had the time or the patience to bestow on their works, — ^tho skill of the 
artist, — or the nature and extent of his subject. But if the rule here ob- 
jected to, that the careful imitation of the parts injures the effect of the 
whole, be once admitted,.slovenliness would become another name for gen- 
ius, and the most unfinished performances be the best. That such has 
been the confused impression left on the mind by the perusal of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds' ^ Discourses,' is evident from the practice as well as conversation 
o{ many (even eminent) artists. 

The late Mr. Opie proteeded entirely on this principle* He left many 
admirable studies of portraits, particularly in what relates to the disposi- 
tion and efiect of light and shade ; but he never finished any of th& parts, 
thinking them beneath the attention of a great artist. He went over the 
whole head the second day as he had done the first, and therefore made 
no progress. The picture at last,* having neither the lightness of a sketch, 
nor the accuracy of a finished work, looked coarse, labored and heavy. 
Titian is the most perfect example of high finishing. In him the details- 
are engrafted on the most profound knowledge of efiect, and attention to 
the character of what he represented. His pictures have the exact look 
of nature, the very tone and texture of flesh. The variety of his tints 
is blended into the greatest simplicity. There is a proper degree both of 
solidity and transparency. All the parts hang together ; every stroke 
tells, and adds to the efiect of the rest. Sir Joshua seems to deny that 
Titian finished much, and lays that he produced by two or three strokes 
of bis pencil, effects which the most laborious copyiit w.ould in y^in at* 
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tempt to equal. It- is true, be availed himself in some degree of what 'n 
called execution^ to facilitate his imitation of the details and peculiarities 
of nature ; but it was to facilitate, not supersede. There can be nothing 
more distinct than execution and daubing. Titian, however* made a very 
moderate, though a very admirable, use of this power ; andcbose who copy 
his pictures will find that the simplicity is in the results, not in the details. 
To conclude my observations on this head, I will only add, that while the 
artist thinks there is any thing to be done, either to the whole or to the 
parts of his picture, which can give it still more the look of nature, if be 
is willing to proceed, I would not advise him to desist. This rule is the 
more necessary to the young student, for he will relax in his attention as 
he grows older, And, again, with respect to the subordinate parts of a 
picture, there is no danger that he will bestow a disproportionate degree 
of labor upon them, because he will not feel the same interest in copying 
them, and because a much less degree of accuracy will serve every pur- 
pose of deception. 

Secondly, — With regard to the imitation of expression, I can hardly 
agree with Sir Joshua that **the perfection of portrait-painting consists in 
giving the general idea or character without the individual peculiarities." 
No doubt, if we were to choose between the general character and the 
peculiarities of feature, we ought to prefer the former. But they are so 
far from being incompatible with, that they are not without some difficulty 
distinguishable from, each other. There is a general look of the face, a 
predominant expression arising from the correspondence and connection 
of the different parts, which it is of the first and last importance to give, 
and without which no elaboration of detached parts, or marking of the 
peculiarities of single features, is worth anything ; but which at the same 
time is not destroyed, but assisted, by the dkreful finishing, and still more 
by giving the exact outline, of each part. 

It is on this point that the modern French and English schools difier, and, 
in my opinion, are both wrong. The English seem generally to suppose, 
that if they only leave out the subordinate parts, they are sure of the gen- 
eral result. The French, on the contrary, as erroneously imagine that, 
^ by attending successively to each separate part, they must infallibly arrive 
at a correct whole : not considering that, besides the parts, there is their 
relation to each other, and the general impressron stamped upon them by 
the character of the individual, which, to be seen, must be felt: for it is de* 
raonstrable, that all character and expression, to be adequately represented, 
must be perceived by the mind, and not by the eye qnly. The French 
painters give only lines and precise differences, the English only general 
masses and strong effects. Hence the two nations reproach one another 
with the difference of their styles of art, — the one as dry, hard, and mi- 
nute, — the other as gross, gothic, and unfinished ; and they will probably 
remain for ever satisfied with each other's defects, as they afford a very 
tolerable fund of consolation on either side. 

Much has been said of historical portraits^ and I have no objection to 
this phrase, if properly understood. The giving historical truth to a por- 
trait means, then, the representing the individual under one consistent, 
probable and striking view; or showing the different features, muscles ^. 
in one action, and modified by one principle. A portrait thus painted may 
be said to be iistcrkali that u it carries internal evidence of truth and 
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propriety with it ; and the number of individual peculiarities, as long a« 
they are true to nathre, cannot lessen, but must add to, the strength of th» 
general irapressionn > 

It might be shown, if there were room in this pl^ce, that Sir Joshua has 
constructed his theory of the ideal in art upon the same mistaken princi* 
pie of the negation or abstraction of a particular nature. The ideal is not 
a negative, put a positive thing. The leaving out the details or peculi- 
arities of an individual face does make it one jot more ideal. To paint 
history is to paint nature as answering to a general, predominant, or pre- 
conceived idea in the, mind, of strength, beauty, action, passion, thought, 
^c. ; but the way to do this is not to leave out the details, but to iiico'rpo*- 
r^ite tfie general idea with the details ; that is, to show the same expres- 
sion actuating and modifying every movement of the muscles, and the same 
character preserved consistently through every part of the body. Gran- 
deur does not consist in omitting the parts, but in connecting all the parts 
into a whole, and in giving their combined and varied action ; .abstract 
truth or ideal perfection does not consist in rejecting the peculiarities of 
form, but in rejecting all those which are not consistent with the charac- 
ter intended to be given, and in following up the same general idea of 
softness, voluptuousness, strength, activity, or any combination of these, 
through every ramification of the frame. Bi\t these modifications of form 
or expression can only be learnt from nature, and therefore the perfection 
of art must always be sought in nature. The ideal properly applies as 
much to the idea of ugliness, weakness, folly, meanness, vice, as of beauty, 
strength, wisdom, magnanimity, or virtue. The antique heads of fauns 
and satyrs, of Pan or Silenus, are quite as ideal a3 those of the Apollo or 
Bacchus ; and Hogarth adhered to an idea of humor in his faces, as Ra- 
phael did to an idea of sentiment. But Raphael found the character of 
sentiment in nature as much as Hogarth did that of humor, otherwise 
neither of them would have given one or the other with such perfect truth, 
purity, force, and keeping* Sir Joshua Reynold's ideal^ as consisting; in 
a mere negation of individuality, bears just the same relation to real beauty 
or grandeur, as caricature does to true comic character. 

It is owing either to a mistaken theory of elevated art, or to the want 
of models in nature, that the English are hitherto without any painter of 
serious historical subjects, who can be placed in the first rank of genius. 
Many of the pictures of modern artists have evidenced a capacity for cor- 
rect and happy delineations of actual objects and domestic incidents only 
inferior to the masterpieces of the Dutch school. I might here mention the 
naipes of Wilkie, Collins, Heaphy, and others. We have portrait- pain- 
ters who have attained to a very high degree of excellence in all the branches 
of their art. 

In landscape, Turner has shown a knowledge of the effectsof air, and 
of powerful relief in objects which was never surpassed. But in the high- 
est walk of art — in giving the movements of the finer or loftier passions 
of the mind, this country has nqt produced a single painter who has made 
y even a faint approach to the excellence of the great Italian painters* We 
have, indeed, a good number of specimens of the clay figure, the anato- 
mical mechanism, die regular proportions measured by a two foot rule ;— - 
large canvasses, covered with stifi" figures, arranged in deliberate order, 
with the characters and story^correctly expressed by uplifted eyeser baiids^ 
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according to old receipt-books for the passions ; with all the hardness and 
inflexibility of figures carved in wood, and painted over in good strong 
body colors, that look ** as if some of nature's journeymen had made them, 
and not made them well.'* But we still want a Prometheus to give life to 
the cumbrous mass,— to throw an intellectual light over the opaque image, — 
to embody the inmost refinements of thought to the outward eye,— -to lay 
bare the very soul of passion. That picture is of little comparative value, 
which can be completely translated into another language,— of which the 
description in a common catalogue conveys all that is expressed by the 
picture itself; for it is the excellence of every art to give what can be 
given by no other in the same degree. Much less is that picture to be 
esteemed which only injures and defaces the idea already existing in the 
mind's eye : which does not come up to the conception which the imagina- 
tion forms of the subject, and substitutes a dull reality for high sentiment ; 
for the art is in this case an incumbrance, not an assistance, and inter' 
feres with, instead of adding to, the stock of our pleasurable sensations. 
But I should be at a loss to point out, I will not say any English ptctare, 
but certainly any English painter, who, in heroical and classical composi- 
tion, has risen to the height of his subject, and answered the expectations 
of the well-informed spectator, or excited the same impression hy visible 
means as had been excited by words or by reflection.* That this inferi- 
ority in English art is not owing to a deficiency of English j^enios, anagi- 
nation, or passion, is proved sufficiently by the works of our poets and 
dramatic writers, which, in loftiness and ^orce, are not surpassea by those 
of any other nation. But whatever may be the depth of internal tlioagbt 
and feeling in the English character, it seems to be more internal ^ and, 
whether this is owing to a habit or physical constitution, to have compara- 
tively a less immediate and powerful communication with the organic ex« 
pression of passion, — which exhibits the thoughts and feelings in the coun- 
tenance, and furnishes matter for the historic muse of painting. The 
English artist is instantly sensible that the flutter, grimace, and extrava- 
gance of the French physiognomy, are incompatible with high history ; 
and we are at no loss to explain in this way, that is, from the defect of 
living models, how it is that the productions of the French school are 
marked with all the affectation of national caricature, or sink into tame 
and lifeless imitations of the antique. 

May we not account satisfiEictorily for the general defects of our own his- 
toric productions in a similar way, — from a certain inertness and constitu- 
tional phlegm, which does not habitually impress the workings of the mind 
in correspondent traces on the countenance, and which may also render us 
less sensible of these outward and visible signs of passion, even when they 
are so impressed there? The irregularity of proportion and want of 
symmetry in the structure of the national features, though it certainly en- 
hances the difficulty of infusing natural grace and grandeur into the works 
of art, rather accounts for our not having been able to attain the exquisite 
refinements of Grecian sculpture, than for our not having rivalled the 
Italian painters in expression. 

Mr. West formed no exception to, but a confirmation of, these general 
observations. His pictures have all that can be required in what relates 

* if I wen to make any qtialtfication of this oenrare, it would be in favor of some of 
Korthcote*i compositions from early English bistoxy. 
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to the composition of the subject; to the regular arrangement of the 
gx'oups ; the anatomical proportions of the human body ; and the technical 
knowledge of expression,^ — as far as expression is reducible to abstract 
rules, and is merely a vehicle for the telling of a story ; so that anger, 
wonder, sorrow, pity, &c, have each their appropriate and well-known 
designations. These, however, are but the instrumental parts of the art, 
the means, not the end ; but beyond these Mr. West's pictures do not go. 
They never " snatch a grace' beyond the reach of art." They exhibit the 
mask^ not the soul of expression. 1 doubt whether, in the entire range of 
Mr. West's productions, meritorious and admirable as the design and com- 
position often are, there is to be found one truly fine head. They display 
a total want of gusto; In Raphael, the same divine spirit breathes through 
every part ; it either agitates the inmost frame, or plays in gentlie undula- 
tions on the trembling surface. Whether we see his figures bending with 
all the blandishments of maternal love, or standing in the motionless silence 
of thought, or hurried into the tumult of action, the whole is under the im- 
pulse of d^ep: passion. But Mr. West saw hardly any thing in the human 
face but bones and cartilages ; or If he availed himself of the more flexible 
machinery of nerves and muscles, it was only by rule and method. The 
effect is not that which the soul of passion impresses on the countenance, 
and which the soid of genius alone can seize ; but sAch as might, in a good 
measure, be given to wooden puppets or pasteboard figures, pulled by 
wires, and taught to open the mouth, or knit the forehead, or raise the 
eyes in a very scientific manner. In fact, there is no want of art or lim- 
ning in his pictures, but of nature and feeling. 

^It is not long since an opinion was very general, that all that was want- 
ing to the highest splendor and perfection of the arts iu this country might 
be supplied by academies and public institutions. There are three ways 
in which academies and public institutions may be supposed to promote 
the fine arts ; either by furnishing the best models to the student, or by 
holding out immediate emolument and patronage, or by improvihg the 
public taste. I shall bestow a short consideration on the influence of 
each. 

First, a constant reference to the best models of art necessarily tends to 
enervate the mind, to intercept our view of nature, and to distract the at- 
tention by a variety of unattainable excellence. An intimate acquaint- 
ance with the works of the celebrated roasters may indeed add to the in- 
dolent refinement of taste, but will never produce one work of original 
genius, one great artist. In proof of the general tnlth of this observation, 
I might cite the history of the progress and decay of art in all countries 
where it has flourished. It is a little extraordinary, that j^he real sources 
of perfection are to be sought in schools, in models, and prolic institutions, 
that wherever schools, models', and public institutions have existed, there 
the arts should regularly disappear,— that the effect should never follow 
from the cause. 

The Greek statues remain to this day unrivalled, — the undisputed 
standard of the most perfect symmetry of form. In Italy the art of paint- 
ing has had the same fate. After its long and painful struggles in the 
time of the earlier artists, Cimabue, Ghirlandajo, Massaccio, and others, 
it burst out with a light almost too dazzling to behold in the works of Ti- 
tian, Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Correggio ; which was reflected with 

22 
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diminished lustre in the productions of their immediate disciples, Kngereef 
for a while with the school of the Carraccis, and expired with Guido RenL 
From that period, painting sunk to so low a state in Italy as to excite only 
pity or contempt. There is not a single name to redeem its faded glory 
from utter oblivion. Yet this has not been owing to any want of Dilletanti 
and Delia Cruscan Societies, of Academies of Florence, of Bologna, of 
Parma, and Pisa, of honorary members, and foreign correspondents,*— of 
pupils and teachers, professors and patrons, 'and the whole busy tribe of 
critics and connoisseurs. 

What is become of the successors of Rubens, Rembrandt, and Vandyke? 
What have the French academicans done for the art ; or what will they 
ever do, but add intolerable affectation nnd grimace to centos of heads 
from the antique, and caricature Greek forms by putting them into opera 
attitudes ? Nicholas Poussin is the only example on record in favor of the 
contrary theory, and I have already sufficiently noticed his defects. What 
extraordinary advances have we made in our own country in consequence 
of the establishment of the Royal Academy 1 What greater names has the 
English school to boast than those of Hogarth, Reynolds, and Wilson, who 
created it ? 

Again, I might cite, in support of my assertion, the works of Carlo Ma* 
ratti, of Raphael Mengs, or of any of the effeminate school of critics and 
copyists, who have attempted to blend the borrowed beauties of others in 
a perfect whole. What do they contain, but a negation of every excel- 
lence which they pretend to combine ? The assiduous imitator, in his^at- 
tempts to grasp all, loses his hold of that which was placed within his 
reach ; and, from aspiring at universal excellence sinks into-qniform medi- 
ocrity. The student who has models of every kind of excellence constant- 
ly before him, is not only diverted from that particular walk of art in which, 
by patient exertion, he might attain ultimate supcess, but, from having his 
imagination habitually raised to an over-strained standard of refinement, 
by the sight of the most exquisite examples in art, he becomes impatient 
and dissatisfied with his own attempts, determines to reach the same per- 
fection all at once, or throws down his pencil in despair. Thus the young 
enthusiast, whose genius and energy were to rival the great masters of an- 
tiquity, or create a now era in the art itself, baffled in his first sanguine ex- 
pectations, reposes in indolence on what others have done, — wonders how 
such perfection could have been achieved, — grows familiar with the minu- 
test peculiarities of the difierent schools,^ — flutters between the splendor of 
Rubens and the grace, of Raphael, and ends in nothing. Such was not 
Correggio. He saw and felt for himself; he was of no school, but had his 
own world of ar^o create. That image of truth and beauty which existed 
in his mind he mk forced to construct for himself, without rules or models. 
As it had arisen in his mind from (he contemplation of nature, so he could 
only hope to embody it to others by the imitation of nature. We can con- 
ceive the work growing under his hand by slow and patient touches, ap- 
proaching nearer to perfection, softened into finer grace, gaining strength 
from delicacy, and at last reflecting the pure image of nature on the can- 
vas. Such is always the true progress of art ; such are the necessary 
means by which tbe greatest works of every kind have been produced. 
They have been the effect of power gathering strength from exercise, and 
warmth from its own impulse — stimulated to fresh efforts by conscious sue- 
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cess, and by the surprise and strangeness of a new world of beauty open- 
ing to the delighted imagination. The triumphs of art were victories over 
the dif&eulties of art ; the prodigies of genius, the result of that strength 
which had grappled with nature. Titian copied even a plant or a piece 
of common drapery from the objects themselves ; and Raphael is known 
to have made elaborate studies of all the principal heads in his pictures. 
All the great painters of this period were thoroughly grounded in the first 
principles of their art; had learned to copy a face, a hand, or an eye, and 
had acquired patience to finish a single figure before they undertook to 
paint extensive compositions. They knew that though fame is represented 
with her heac^ above the clouds, her feet rest upon the earth. Genius can 
only have its full scope where, though much may have been done, more 
remains to do ; where models exist chiefly to show the differences of art; 
and where the perfect idea is left to be filled up in the painter's imagina- 
tion. When once the stimulus of novelty and of original exertion is want- 
ing, generations repose on what has been done for them by their predeces-* 
sors, as individuals, afier a certain period, rest satisfied with the knowledge'* 
they have already acquired. 

With regard to the pecuniary advantages arising from the public patron- 
age of the arts, the plan imfortunately defeats itself ; for it multiplies its 
objects faster than it can satisfy their claims, and raises up a swarm of com- 
petitors for the prize of genius from the dregs of idleness and dulness. The 
real patron is anxious to reward merit, not to encourage gratuitous pre- 
tensions to it; to see that the man of genius takes no detriment^ that an- 
other Wilson is not left to perish for want ; not to propagate the breed of 
embryo candidates for fame. Offers of public and promiscuous patronage 
can in general be little better than a species of intellectual seduction, ad- 
ministering provocatives to vanity and avarice, and leading astray the youth 
of the nation by hopes, which can scarcely ever be realized. At the same 
time, the good that might be don& by private taste and benevolence is in a 
great measure defeated. The moment that a few individuals of discern- 
ment and liberal spirit become members of a public body, they are no lon- 
ger any thing more than parts of a machine, which is usually wielded at 
will by some officious, overweening pretender ; their good sense and good 
nature are lost in a mass of ignorance and presumption ; their names only 
serve to reflect credit on proceedings in which they have no share, and :. 
which are determined upon by a majority of persons who have no interest* 
in the arts, but what, arises to them from the importance attached to them 
by regular organization, and no opinions but what are dictated to them by 
some self-constituted judge. As far as I have had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the conduct of such bodies of men, instead of taking the lead of 
public opinion, of giving a firm, manly, and independent tone to that opi- 
nion, they make it their business to watch all its caprices, and follow it in 
every casual turning. They dare not give their sanction to sterling merit, 
struggling with difficulties, but take advantage of its success to reflect credit 
on their own reputation for sagacity. Their taste is a servile dependent on • 
their vanity, and their patronage has an air of pauperism about it. Perhaps 
the only public patronage which was ever really useful to the arts, or wor- 
thy of them, was that which they received first in Greece, and afterwards 
in Italy, from the religious institutions of the country ; when the artist felt 
himself, as it were, a servant at the altar ; when his hand gave a visible - 
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form to gods or heroes, angels or apostles ; and when the enthosiasm of ge- 
nius was exalted by mingling with the flame of national devotion. The 
artist was not here degraded by being made the dependent on the caprice 
of wealth or fashion, but felt at once the servant and benefactor of the pub- 
lic. He had to embody, by the highest efforts of his art, subjects which 
were sacred to the imagination and feelings of the spectators ; there was a 
common link, a mutusd sympathy, between them In their common faith. 
£very other mode of patronage but that which arises either from the gene- 
ral institutions and manners of a people, or from the real, unaffected taste 
of individuals, must, I conceive, be illegitimate, corrupted in its source, and 
either ineffectual or injurious to its professed object. 

Lastly, Academicians and institutions may be supposed to assist the 
progress of the fine arts, by promoting a wider taste for them. 

In general it roust happen in the first stages of the artd, that as none but 
those who had a natural genius for them would attempt to practise them, so 
none but those who had a natural taste, for them, would pretend to judge of 
or criticise them. This must be an incalculable advantage to the man of 
true geniu?; for it is no other than the privilege of being tried by his peers. 
In an age when connoisseurship had not become a fashion, — when religion, 
war, and intrigue, occupied the time and thoughts of the great,— only those 
minds of superior refinement would be led to notice the works of art, who 
had a real sense of their excellence ; and in giving way to the powerful 
bent of his own genius, the painter was most likely to consult the taste of 
his judges. He had not to deal with pretenders to taste, through vanity, 
affection, and idleness. He had to appeal to the higher faculties of the 
soul, — to that deep and innate sensibility of truth and beauty, which re- 
quired only fit objects to have its enthusiasm excited, — and to that inde- 
pendent strength of mind, which, in the midst of ignorance and barbarism, 
hailed and fostered genius wherever it met with it, Titian was patronized 
by Charles the Fifth. Count Castiglione was the friend of Raphael. 
These were true patrons and true critics; and as there were no others 
(for the world, in general, merely looked on and wondered,) there can be 
little doubt that such a period of dearth of factitious patronage would be 
most favorable to the full development of the greatest talents, and to the 
attainment of the highest excellence. 
\ By means of public institutions, the number of candidates for fame and 
f^retendcrs to criticism is increased beyond all calculation, while the quan- 
tity of genius and feeling remains much the same as before ; with these 
disadvantages, that the man of original geinius is often lost among the 
crowd of competitors, who would never have become such but from en- 
couragement and example, and that the voice of the few whom nature in- 
tended for judges, is apt to be drowned in the noisy and forward suffrages 
of shallow smatterers in taste.. 
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THE FIGHT. 



■"The fight thefigU's ttie thing, 



Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king." 

Where there'* s a will there* s a way. — I said so to myself, as I walked down 
Chancery lane, about half-past six o'clock on Monday the 10th of Decem- 
ber, to inquire at Jack Randall's where the fight the next day was to be 
and I found " the proverb" nothing " musty" in the present instance. 
I was determined to see this fight, come what would, and see it I did, in 
great style. It was my first fight ^ yet it more than answered my expec- 
tations. Ladies ! it is to you I dedicate this description ; nor let it seem 
out of character for the fair to notice the exploits of the brave. Courage 
and modesty are the old English virtues ; and may they never look cold 
and askance on one another 1 Think, ye fairest of the fair, loveliest of the 
lovely kind, practisers of soft enchantment, how many more ye kill with 
poisoned baits than ever fell in the ring ; and listen with subdued air and 
without shuddering, to tale tragic only in appearance, and sacred to the 
Fancy ! 

I was going down Chancery lane, thinking to ask at Jack Randall's 
where the fight was to be, when looking through the glass door of the Hole 
in the Wall^ 1 heard a gentleman asking the same question at Mrs. Ran- 
dall, as the emthor of ' Waverly' would express it. Now Mrs. Randall 
stood answering the gentleman's question, with the authenticity of the lady 
of the Champion of the Light Weights. Thinks I, I'll wait till this person 
comes out, arid learn from him how it is. For to say a truth, I was not 
fond of going \X)X6 this house to call for heroes and philosophers, ever since 
the owner of it (for Jack is no gentleman) threatened once upon a tinie 
to kick me out of doors for wanting a mutton-chop at his hospitable board, 
when the conqueror in thirteen battles was more full of blue ruin than of 
good manners. I was the more mortified at. this repulse, inasmuch as I had 
heard Mr. James Simpkirts, hosier in the Strand, one day when tlie character 
of the Hole in the Wall was brought in question, observe — *' The house is 
a very good house, and the company quite genteel :' I have been th^re 
myself!" ^Remembering this unkind treatment of mine host, to which mine 
hostess was also a party, and not wishing to put her in unquiet thoughts at 
a time jubilant like the present, I waited at the door, when who should 
issue forth but my friend JoiB Toms, and turning suddenly up Chancery 
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t^ne with that quick jerk and impatient stride which distinguishes a lorer 
of the Fancy, I said, ^' 1*11 be hanged if that fellow is not going to the fight, 
and is on his way to get me to go with him^" 

So it proved in effect^ and we agreed to adjourn to my lodgings to dis- 
cuss measures with that cordiality which makes old friends like new, and 
new friends like old, on great occasioiy^. We are cold to others only when 
ve are dull in ourselves, and have neither thoughts nor feelings to Impart 
to them. Give a man a topic in his head, a throb of pleasure in his heart, 
and he will be glad to share it with the first person he meets. Toms and 
I, though we seldom meet, were an alter idem^ on this memorable occa- 
sion, and had not an idea that we did not candidly impart ; and ^* so car- 
lessly did we fleet the time,** that I wish no better, when there is another 
^fight, than to have him for a companion on my journey down, and to re- 
turn with my friend Jack Pigott, talking of what was to happen or of what 
did happen, with a noble subject always at hand, and liberty to digress to 
others whenever they offered. Indeed, on my reptating ^e lines from 
Spencer in an involuntary fit of enthusiasm, 

•♦ 

" What more felicity can fall to creature, 
: Than to enjoy delight with liberty ?" • 

ipy last-named ingenious friend stopped me by saying that this, translated 
into the vulgate, meant " Going to see a Jight,^^ . - 

Joe Toms and I could not settle about the method of going down. Be 
said there was a caravan, he understood, to start from Tom Belcher*s at 
two, which would go there right out and back again the next day.. Now 
I never traveled all night, and said I should get a cast to Newbury by one 
of the mails. Joe swore the thing was impossible, and I could only an- 
swer that I had made up my mind to it. In short, he seemed to me to 
waver, said he only, came to see if I was going, had letters to write, a 
cause coming on the day after, and faintly said at parting (for I was bent 
on setting out that ipoment) — " Well, we meet at Philippi !*' I made the 
best of my way to Piccadilly. The mail coach stand was bare. " They 
are all gone,*' said I — *' this is always the way with me — in the instant I 
lose the future — if I had not stayed to pour out that last cup of tea, I should 
have been just in time ;" — and cursing my folly and ill-luck together, 
without inquiring at the coach-office whether the mails were gone or not, 
I walked on in despite, and to punish my own dilatoriness and want of de- 
termination. At any rate^ I would not turn back : I might get to Houns- 
low, or perhaps farther, to be on my road the next morning. I passed 
Hyde park corner (my Rubicon), and trusted to fortune. Suddenly I 
heard the clattering of a Brentford stage, and the fight rushed full upon 
ray fancy. I argued (not unwisely) that even a Brentford coachman was 
better company than my own thougkts (such as they were just then), and 
at his invitation mounted the box, with him. I in)mediately stated my 
case to him— rnamely, my quarrel with myself for missing the Bath or Bris- 
tol mail, and my determination to get on in consequence as well as I could, 
without any disparagement or insulting comparison between longer or 
shorter stages. It is a maxim with me that stage-coaches, and consequently 
stage-coachipes, are respectable in proportion to the distance they have 
to. travel : so I said nothing on that subject to my Brentford friend. Any 
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incipient tendency to an abstract proposition, or (as he might have con- 
strued it) to a personal reflection of this kind, was however nipped in the 
bud ; for I had no. sooner declared indignantly that I had missed the mails, 
than he flatly denied that they were going along, and lo 1 at the instant 
three of them drove by in rapid, provoking, orderly succession, as if they 
would devour the ground before them. Here again I seemed in- the con- 
tradictory situation of the man in Dry den who exclaim», 

• 

" I follow Fate, which does too hard pursue !" 

* ,If I had stopped to inquire at the White Horse Cellar,^ which would not 
have taken me a minutO) I should now have been driving down the road 
in all the dignified unconcern and ideal perfection of mechanical convey- 
ance. The Bath mail I had set my mind upofi, aad I had missed it, as I 
miss every thing else, by my own absurdity, in {i^itting the will for the 
deed, and aiming at ends without employing means. " Sir,'' said he of the 
Brentford, '* the Bath mail will be up presently, my brother-in-law drives 
it, and I will engage to stop him if there is a place empty.*' I almost 
doubted my good genius ; . but, sure enough, up it drove like lightning, and 
stopped directly at the call of the Brentford Jehu. I would not have be- 
lieved this possible, but the b/othi^r- in-law of a mail-coach driver is him- 
self no mean man. I ,was transferred without loss of time from the top of 
one coach to that of the other, desired the guard to pay my fare to the 
Brentford coachman for me as I had no change, was accommodated with 
a great coat, put up my umbrella to keep off a drizzling misty and we be- 
gan to cut through the air like an arrow. The mile-stones disappeared 
one after anotlier, the rain kept off ; Tom Turtle,* the trainer, sat before 
me on the coach-box, with whom I exchanged civilities as a gentleman 
going to the* fight ; the passion that had transported me an hour before was 
subdued to pensive regret and conjectural musing on the next day's battle ; 
I was promised a place inside at Reading, and upon the whole, I thought 
myself a lucky fellow. Such is the force of imagination ! On the outside 
of any other coach on the 10th of December, with a Scoth mist drizzling 
through the cloudy moonlight air, I should have been cold, comfortless, 
impatient, and, no doubt, wet through ; but seated on the Royal mail, I 
felt warm and comfortable, the air did me good, the ride did me good, I 
was pleased with the progress we had made, and confident that all would 
go well through the journey. 

When I got inside at Reading, I found Turtle and a stout valetudinarian, 
whose costume bespoke him one of the Fancy, and who had risen from a 
three months' sick bed to get into tlie mail to see the fight. They were 
intimate, and wc fell into a lively discourse. My friend the trainer was 
confined in his topics to fighting dogs and men, to bears and badgers ; 
beyond this he was ''quite chap-fallen," had not a word to throw at a dog, 
or indeed very wisely fell asleep, when any other game was started. The 
whole art of training (I, however, learnt from him) consists in two things, 
exercise and abstinence, abstinence and exercise, repeated alternately and 
without end. A yolk of an egg with a spoonful of rum in it is the first thing 
in a morning, and then a walk of six miles till breakfast, ■ This meal con- 

♦JobnThurlell, to wit 
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lists of a plentiful supply of tea and toast and beef-steaks. Then another 
six or seven miles till dinner-time, and another supply of solid beef or 
mutton with a pint of porter, and perhaps, at the utmost, a couple of glasses | 
of sherry. Martin trains on water, but this increases his infirmity on 
another very dangerous side. The Oas-man takes now and then a chirp* 
ing glass (under the rose) to console him, during a six weeks* probation, 
for the absence of Mrs, Hickman — an agreeable woman, with (I tinder- 
stand) a pretty fortune of two hundred pounds. How matter presses on 
me ! What stubborn things are facts ! How inexhaustible is nature and 
art ! " It is well," as I once heard Mr. Richmond observe, ** to see a 
variety." He was speaking of cock-fighting as an edifying spectacle. I 
cannot deny but that one learns more Of what i« (I do not say of what ought 
to be) in this desultory ^lode of practical study, thaii from reading the 
same book twice ov^, eveh thotigh it^hould be a moral treatise. Where 
was I ? I was sitting at dinner with the candidate for the honors of the 
ring, '^ where good digestion waits on appetite, and health on both.'* Then 
follows an hour of social chat and native glee ; and afterwards, to another 
breathing over heathy hill or dale. Back to supper, and then to bed, and 
np by six again — Our hero 

" Follows so the ever-running sun, 
With profitable ardor — " 

to the day that brings him victory or defeat in the green fairy cirele. Is 
not this life more sweet than mine ? I was going to say ^ bu^ I will not 
libel any life by comparing it to mine, which is (at the date of theae pres- 
exvts) bitter as coloquintida and the dregs of aconitum ! 

The invalid in the Bath mail soared a pitch above the trainer, and did 
not sleep so sound, because he had ** more figures and more fantasies." 
We talked the hours away merrily. He had faith in surgery, for he had 
had three ribs set right, that had been broken in a tum-up at Belcher's, but 
thought physicians did women, for they had no antidote in their catalog-ue 
for Brandy. An indigestion is an excellent common-place for two people 
that never met before. By way of ingratiating myself, I told him the story 
of my doctor, who, on my earnestly representing to him that I thooght his 
regimen had done me harm, assured me that the whole pharmacopeia con- 
tained nothing comparable to the prescription he had given me ; and, as a 
proof of its undoubted efficacy, said, that " he had had one gentlemen with 
my complaint under his hands for the last fifteen years." This anecdote 
made my companion shake the rough sides of his three great coats with 
boisterous laughter ; and Turtle, starting out of his sleep, swore he knew 
how the fight would go, for he had had a dream about it. Sure enough the 
rascal told us how the three first rounds wen.t off, but " his dream," like 
others, "denoted a foregone conclusion." He knew his men. The moon 
now rose in silver state, and I ventured, with some hesitation, to point 
out this object of placid beauty, with the blue serene beyond, to the man 
of science, to which his ear he " seriously inclined," the more as it gave 
promise d^un beau jour for the morrow, and showed the ring undrcnched 
by envious showers, arrayed in sunny smiles. Just then, all going on wclU 
I thought on my friend Toms, whom I had left behind, and said innocently, 
" There was a blockhead of a fellow I left in town, who said there was 
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no possibility of getting down by the mail, and talked of going by a cara- 
van from Belcher's at two in the morning, after he had written some let- 
ters." " Why," said he of the lapels, " I should not wonder if that was 
the very person we saw running about like mad from one coach-door to 
another, and asking if any one had seen a friend of his, a gentleman going 
to the fight,. whom he had missed stupidly enough by staying to write a 
note." " Pray, Sir,'* said my fellow traveler, " had he a plaid-cloak 
on ?" — " Why, no," said I, ** not at the time I left him, but he very well 
might afterwards, fov he offered to lend me one." The plaid-cloak and 
the letter decided the thing. Joe, sure enough, was in the Bristol mail, 
which preceded us by about fifty yards. This was droll enough. We had 
now but a few miles to our place of destination, and the first thing I did on 
alighting at Newbury, both coaches stopping at the same time, was to call 
out, **Pray, is there a gentleman in that mail of the na^e of Toms V *'No," 
said Joe, borrowing something of the vein of Gilpin, " for I have just got 
out." " Well !" says he, " this is lucky ; but you ddn't kdbw how vexed 
I was to miss you ; for," adding he, lowering his voice, '' do you know 
when I left you I went to Belcher's to ask about the caravan, and Mrs. 
Belcher said very obligingly, she couldn't tell about that, but there were 
two gentlemen who had taken places by the mail and were gone on in 
a landau, and she could frank us. It's a pity I didn't meet with you ; we 
could then have got down for nothing. But mum*s the wardJ*^ It's the 
devil for any one to tell me a secret, for it is sure to come out in print. I 
do not care so much to gratify a friend, but the public ear is too great a 
temptation to me. 

Our present business was to get beds and a supper at an inn ; but this 
was no easy task. The public-houses were full, and where you saw a 
light at a private house, and people poking their heads out of the case- 
ment to see what was going on, they instantly put them in and shut the 
window, the moment you seemed advancing with a suspicious overture 
for accommodation. Our guard and coachman thundered away at the 
outer gate of the Crown for some time without efiect — such was the greater 
noise within ; — and when the doors were unbarred, and we got admittance, 
we found a party assembled in the kitchen round a good hospitable fire, 
some sleeping, others drinking, others talking on politics and on the fight. 
A tall English yeoman (something like Matthews in the face, and quite as 
great a wag) — 

" A lusty man to ben an abbot able." 

was making such a prodigious noise about rent and taxes, and the price of 
corn now and formerly, that he had prevented us from being heard at the 
gate. The first thing I heard him say was to a shuffling fellow who want- 
ed to be off a bet for a shilling glass of brandy and water—" Confound it, 
man, don't be insipid .'" Thinks I, that is a good phrase. It was a good 
omen. He kept it up so all night, nor flinched with the approach of 
morning. He was a fine fellow, with sense, wit, and spirit, a hearty body 
and a joyous mind, free-spoken, frank, convivial-— one of that true Eng- 
lish breed that went with Harry the Fif^h to the siege of Harfleup-. 
*^ standing like greyhounds in the slips," &c. We ordei*ed tea and eggs 
(beds were soon found to be out of the question) and this fellow's conver- 
sation was sauce piquante. It did one's heart good to see him brandish 
his oaken towel and to hear him talk. He made mince-meat of a drunken^ 
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Stupid, red-faced, quarrelsome, frowsy farmer, whose nose '^' he moralized 
into a thousand similes,*' making it out a firebrand like Bardolph^s. '* I'll 
tell you what my friend," says he, "the landlady has only to keep you 
here to save fire and candle. If one was to touch your nose, it would go 
off like a piece of charcoal." At this the other only grinned like an idiot, 
the sole variety in his purple face being his little peering grey eyes and 
yellow teeth ; caUed for another glass, swore he would not stand it ; and 
after many attempts to provoke his humorous antagonist to single combat, 
which the other turned off (after working him up to a ludicrous pitch of 
choler) with great adroitnesss, he fell quietly asleep with a glass of liquor 
in his hand, which he could not lift to his head. His laughing persecutor 
made a speech over him, and turning to the opposite side of the room, 
where they 'were all sleeping in the midst of this "loud and furious fun," 
said, "There's a scene, by G — d, for Hogarth to paint. I think he and 
Shakspeare were our two best men at copying life." This confirmed me * 
in my good 0pinion of him. Hogarth, Shakspeare, and Nature, were 
just enough for him (indeed for any man) to know. I said, ■" You read 
Cobbett, don't you? At least," says I, "you talk just as well as he 
writes." He seemed to doubt this. But I said, " We have an hour to 
spare : if you'll get pen, ink, and paper, and keep on talking, I'll write 
down what you say ; and if it doesn't make a capital * Political Register, 
I'll forfeit my headr You have kept me alive to-night, however. I don't 
know what I should have done without you." He did not dislike this 
view of the thing, nor my asking if he was not about the size of Jem 
Belcher ; and told me soon afterwards, in the confidence of friendship, that 
*^ the circumstance \f hich had given him nearly the greatest concern in 
his life, was (^ibb's beating Jem after he had lost his eye by racket play- 
ing." The morning dawns ; that dim but yet clear light appears, which 
weighs like solid bars of metal on the sleepless eyelids ; the guests drop 
down from their chambers one by one — but it was too late to think of go- 
ing to bed now (the clock was on the stroke of seven), we had nothing for 
it but to find a barber's (the pole that glittered in the morning sun lighted 
us to his shop), and then a nine miles' march to Hungerford. The day 
was fine, the sky was blue, the mists were retiring from the marshy 
ground, the path was tolerably dry, the sitting-up all night had not done 
us much harm — at least the cause was good ; we talked of this and that 
with amicable difference, roving and sipping of many subjects, but still 
invariably we returned to the fight. At length, a mile to the left of Hun- 
gerford, on a gentle eminence, we saw the ring surrounded by covered 
carts, gigs, and carriages, of which hundreds had passed us on the road ; 
Toms gave a youthful shout, and we hastened down a narrow lane to the \ 
scene of action. 

Reader, have you ever seen a fight 1 If not, you have a pleasure to 
come, at least if it is a fight like that between the Gas-man and Bill Neate. 
The crowd was very great when we arrived on the spot ; open carriages 
were coming up, with streamers flying and music playing, and the country- 
people were pouring in over hedge and ditch in all directions, to see their 
hero beat or be beaten. The odds were still on Gas, but only about ^\e 
to four. Gully had been down to try Neate, and had backed him consider- 
ably! which was a damper to the sanguine confidence of the adverse party. 
About two hundred thousand pounds were ponding. The Gas says, lie 
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has lost 3000/. whith were promised him by different gentlemen if he had 
xron. He had presumed too much on himself, which had made others 
presume on him. This spirited and formidable young fellow seems to 
have taken for his motto the old maxim, that ^' there are three things ne- 
cessary to success in life'^-^I'mptidence ! Impudence ! Impudence P^ It is 
so in matters of opinion, but not in the Fancy^ which is the most practical 
of all things, though even here confidence is half the battle, but only half* 
Our friend had vapored and swaggered too much, as if he wanted to grin 
and bully his adversary out of the fight. ** Alas ! the Bristol man was not 
so tamed !" — " This is the grave digger^^^ (would Tom Hickman exclaim 
in the moments of intoxication from gin and success, shewing his tre- 
mendous right hand), '* this will send many of them to their long homes ; 
I haven't done with them yet J'* Why should he-*-though he had licked 
four of their best men within the hour, yet why should he threaten to inflict 
dishonorable chastisement on my old master Richmond, a veteran going off 
the stage, and who has borne his sable honors meekly ? Magnanimity, my 
dear Tom, and bravery, should be inseparable. Or, why should he go up 
to his antagonist, the first time he ever saw him at the Fives Court, and 
measuring him from head to foot with a glance of contempt, as Achilles 
surveyed Hector, say to him, '* What, are you Bill Neate t 1*11 knock 
more blood out of that great carcase of thine, this day fortnight, than you 
ever knocked out of a bullock's !" It was not manly, *twas not fighter- 
like. If he was sure of the victory (as he was not), the less said about it 
the better. Modesty should accompany the Fancy as its shadow. The 
best men were always the best behaved. Jem Belcher, the Game Chick- 
en (before whom the Gas-man could not have lived) were civil, silent men. 
So is Cribb, so is Tom Belcher, the most elegant of sparrers, and not a 
man for every one to take by the nose. I enlarged on this topic in the 
mail (while Turtle was asleep), and said very wisely (as I thought) that 
impertinence was a part of no profession. A boxer was bound to beat his 
man, but not to thrust his fist either actually or by implication, in every 
one's face. Even a highwayman, in the way of trade, may blow out your 
brains, but if he uses foul language at the same time, I should say he was 
no gentleman. A boxer, I would infer, need not be a blackguard or a 
co-xcomb, more than another. Perhaps I press this point too much on a 
fallen man — Mr. Thomas Hickman has by this time learnt that first of all 
lessons, *' That man was made to mourn." He has lost nothing by the late 
fight but his presumption ; and that every man may do as well without 1 
By an over-display of this quality, however, the public had been preju- 
diced against him, and the knowing-ones were taken in. Few but those 
who had bet on him wished Gas to win. With my own prepossessions on 
the subject, the result of the 11th of December appeared to me as fine a 
piece of poetical justice as I had ever witnessed. 

The difierence of weight between the two combatants (14 stone to 12) 
was nothing to the sporting men. Great, heavy, clumsy, long-armed Bill 
Neate kicked the beam in the scale of the Gas-man's vanity. The ama- 
teurs were frightened at his big words, and thought they would make up for 
the difference of six feet and five feet nine. Truly, the Fancy are not 
men of imagination. They judge of what has been, and cannot conceive 
of any thing that is to be. The Gas-man had won hitherto ; therefore he 
iiuist beat a man half as big again as himself — and that to a certainty. Be* 
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sides, there are as many feuds, factions, prejudices, pedantic notions in 
the Fancy as in the state or in the schools. Mr. Gully is almost the only 
cool, sensible man among them, who exercises an unbiassed discretion, and 
is not a slave to his passions in these matters. But enough of reflections, 1 

and to. our tale. The day, as I have said, was fine for a December mom- 
ing. The grass was wet, and the ground miry, and ploughed up with mul- 
titudinous feet, except that, within the ring itself, there was a spot of vir- 
gin-green closed in and unprofaned by vulgar tread, that shone with daz- 
zling brightness in the mid-day sun. For it was now noon, and we had an 
hour to wait. This is the trying time. It is then the heart sickens, as yon 
think what the two champions are about, and how short a time will deter- 
mine their fate. After the first blow is struck, there is no opportunity for 
nervous apprehensions ; you are swallowed up in the immediate interest of 
the scene — but 

** Between the acting ofa dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream/' 

I found it so as I felt the sun's rays clinging to my back, and saw the 
white wintry clouds sink below the verge of the horizon. " So, I thought, 
my fairest hopes have faded from my sight ! — so will the Gas-man's glory, 
or that of his adversary, vanish in an hour.** The swells were parading in 
their white box-coats, the outer ring was cleared with some bruises on the 
heads and shins of the rustic assembly (for the cockneys had been distan- 
ced by the sixty-six miles) ; the time drew near ; I had got a good stand ; 
a busUo, a buzz, ran through the crowd ; and from the opposite side enter- 
ed Neate, between his second and bottle-holder. He roUed along, swath- 
ed in his loose great coat, his knock-knees bending under his huge bulk ; 
and, with a modest cheerful air, threw his hat into the ring. He then just 
looked round, and began quietly to undress ; when from the other side 
there was a similar rush and an opening made, and the Gas-man came 
forward with a conscious air of anticipated triumph, too much like the cock- 
of-the-walk. . He strutted about more than became a hero, sucked oranges 
with a supercilious air, and threw away the skin with a toss of his head, 
and went up and looked at Neate, which was an act of supererogation. The 
only sensible thing he did was, as he strode away from the modern Ajax, 
to fling out his arms, as if he wanted to try whether they would do their 
work that day. By this time they had stripped, and presented a stsong 
contrast in appearance. If Neate was like Ajax, *' with Atlantean shoul- 
ders, fit to bear" the pugilistic reputation of all Brigtol, Hickman might be 
compared to Diomed, light vigorous, elastic, and his back glistened in the 
sun, as he moved about, like a panther's hide. There was now a dead 
pause — attention was awe-struck. Who at that moment, bjg with a great 
event, did not draw hb breath short — did not feel his heart throb t AU 
was ready. They tossed up for the sun, and the Gas-man won. They 
were led up to the scratch-^hook hands, and went at it 

In the first round every one thought it was all over. After making play 
a short time, the Gas-man flew at his adversary like a tiger, struck five 
blows in as many seconds, three first, and then following him as he stag- 
gered back, two more, right and left, and down he fell, a mighty ruin. 
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There was a shout, and I laid, *' There is no standing this.^' Neate seem- 
ed like a lifeless lump of flesh and bone, round which the Gas-man's blows 
played with the rapidity of electricity or lightiiing, and you imagined he 
would only be lifted up to bo knocked down again. It was as if Hickman 
held a sword or a fire in that right hand of his, and directed it against an 
unarmed body. They met again, and Neate seemed not cowed, but par- 
ticularly cautious. I saw his teeth clenched together and his brows knit 
close against the ^un. He held out both his arms at full length straight be- 
fore him, like two sledge-hammers, and raised his left an inch or two 
higher. The Gas-man could not get over this guard — they struck mutu- 
ally and fell, but without advantage on either side. It was the same in the 
next round ; but the balance of power was thus restored — ^the fate of the 
battle was suspended. No one could tell how it would end. This was the 
only moment in which opinion was divided ; for, in the next, the Gas-man 
aiming a mortal blow at his adversary's neck, with his right hand, and fail- 
ing from the length he had to reach, the other returned it with his left at 
full swing, planted a tremendotts-bk>w on his cheek-bone and eye-brow, and 
made a red ruin of that side of his face. The Gas-man went down, and 
there was another shout — a roar of triumph as the waves of fortune rolled 
tumultuously from side to side. This was a settler. Hickman got up, and 
** grinned horribly a gastly smile," yet he was evidently dashed in his opi- 
nion of himself; it was the first time he had ever been so punished ; all 
one side of his face was perfect scarlet, and his right eye was closed in 
dingy blackness, as he advanced to the fight, less confident, but still de- 
termined. After one or two rounds, not receiving another such remem- 
brancer, he rallied, and went at it with his former impetuosity. But in 
vain. His strength had been weakened — his blows could not tell at such 
a distance, — he was obliged to fling himself at his adversary, and could not 
strike from his feet ; and almost as regularly as he flew at him with his 
right hand, Neate warded the blow, or drew back out of its reach, and 
felled him with the return of his left There was little cautious sparring — 
no half-hits-^no tapping and trifling, none of the petit-maitreship of the 
art — ^they were almost all knock-down blows : — the fight was a good stand- 
up fight. The wender was the half-minute time. If there had been a mi- 
nute or more allowed between each round, it would have been intelligible 
how they should by degrees recover strength and resolution ; but to see 
two men smashed to the ground, smeared with gore, stunned, senseless, the 
breath beaten out of their bodies ; and then, before you recover from the 
shock, to see them rise up with new strength and courage, stand ready to 
inflict or receive mortal oflence, and rush upon each other " like two clouds 
over the Caspian" — ^this is the most astonishing thing of all: — ^this is the 
high and heroic state of man I From this time forward the event became 
more certain every round ; and about the twelfth it seemed as if it must 
have beeh over. Hickman generally stood with his back to me ; but in the 
scuflle, he had changed positions, and Neate just then made a tremendous 
iunge at him, and hit him full in the face. It was doubtful whether he 
would faU backwards or forwards ; he hung suspended for a second or two« 
and then fell back, throwing his hands in the air, and with his face lifted 
up to the sky. I never saw any thing more terrific than his aspect just 
before he fell. All traces of life, of natural expression, were gone from 
him. His face was like a human skull, a death a head, spouting blood. 
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The eyes were filled with blood, the oofe streamed.witfa blood, the moadi 
gaped blood. He was not like an actual man, but like a preternatural, 
spectral appearance, or like one of the figures in Dante's Inferno, 

Yet he fought on after this for several rounds, still striking the first des- 
perate blow, and Neate standing on the defensive, and using the same 
cautious guard to the last, as if he had still all his work to do ; and it was 
not till the Gas-man was so stunned in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
round, that his senses forsook him, and he could not come to time, that 
the battle was declared over.* Ye who despise the Fancy, do something 
to show as much plucky or as much self-possession as this, before you as- 
sume a superiority which you have never given a single proof of by any 
one action in the whole course of your lives ! — When the Gas-man came 
to himself, the first words he uttered were, ^' Where am I ? What is the 
matter?" *' Nothing is the matter, Tom, — ^you have lost the battle, bat 
you are the bravest man alive." And Jackson whispered to him, " I am 
collecting a purse for you, Tom." — Vain sounds, and unheard at that mo- 
ment ! Neate instantly went up and shook him cordially by the band, 
and seeing some old acquaintance, began to flourish with his fists, calling 
out, '* Ah ! you always said I couldnH fight — What do you think now ?'' 
But all in good humor, and without any appearance of arrogance ; only 
it was evident Bill Neate was pleased that be had won the fight. When it 
was over, I asked Crjbb if he did not think it was a good one? He said, 
** Pretty well /" The carrier-pigeons now mounted into the air, and one 
of them flew with the news of her husband's victory to the bosom of Mrs. 
Neate. Alas, for Mrs. Hickman ! 

Mais au revoir^ as Sir Fopling Flutter says. I went down with Toms; 
I returned with Jack Pigott, whom I met on the ground. Toms is a 
rattle-brain ; Pigott is a sentimentalist. Now, under favor, I am a senti- 
mentalist too-— therefore I say nothing, but that the interest of the excur- 
sion did not flag as I came back« Pigott and I marched along the cause- 
way leading from Hungerford to Newbury, now observing the effect of a 
brilirant sun on the tawny meads or moss-colored cottages, now exulting 
in the fight, now digressing to some topic of general and elegant literature. 
My friend was dressed in character for the occasion, or like one of the 
Fancy ; that is, with a double portion of great coats, clogs, and over- 
hauls: and just as we had agreed with a couple of country-lads to carry 
his superfluous wearing apparel to the next town, we were overtaken by a 
return post-chaise, into which I got, Pigott preferring a seat on the bar. 
There were two strangers already in the chaise, and on their observing 
they supposed I had been to the fight, I said I had, and concluded they 
had done the same. They appeared, however, a little shy and sore oq the 
subject ; and it was not till after several hints dropped, and questions put, 
that it turned out that they had missed it. One of these friends had un- 
dertaken to drive the other there in his gig : they had set out, to make 

sure work the day before at three in the afternoon. The owner of the 

• 

* Scroggins said of the Gas-maD, that he thought he was a man of that coungei, 
that if his hands were cut o% he would still fight on with the stumps— like that of 
Wildrington,— 

" In doleful dumps, 

Wh(h when his legs were smitten o% 
Still fought upon his stumps." 
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one-borse vehicle scorned to ask his way, and drove right on to Bagshot 
instead of turning off at Hounslow : there they stopped all night, and set off 
the next day across the country to Reading, from whence they took coach, 
and got down within a mile^or two of Hungerford, just half an hour after 
the fight was over. This might be safely set down as one of the mi9eries 
of human life. We parted with these two gentlemen who had been to see 
the fight, but had returned as they went, at Wolhampton, where we were 
promised beds (an irresistible temptation, for Pigott had passed the pre- 
ceding night at nun^^rford as we had done at Newbury,) and we turned 
into an old bow-winaowed parlor with a carpet and a snug fire ; and after 
devouring a quantity of tea, toast, and eggs, sat down to consider, during 
an hour of philosophic leisure, wiiat we should have for supper. In 
the midst of an Epicurean deliberation between a roasted fowl and 
mutton chops with mashed potatoes we were interrupted by an inroaa of 
Goths and Vandals — O proeul este profani — not real flash-men, but inter- 
lopers, noisy pretenders, butchers from Tothill-fields, brokers from White- 
chapel, who called immediately for pipes and tobacco, hoping it would 
not be disagreeable to the gentlemen, and began to insist it was a cross, 
Pigott withdrew from the smoke and noise into another room, and left me 
to dispute the point with them for a couple of hours sans intermission by 
the dial. 

The next morning we rose refreshed ; and on observing that Jack had 
a pocket volume in his hand, in which he read in the intervals of our dis- 
course, I inquired what it was, and learned to my particular satisfaction 
that it was a volume of the * New Eloise.' Ladies, after this, will you 
contend that a love for the Fancy is incompatible with the cultivation of 
sentiment 1 — ^We jogged on as before, my friend setting me up in a gen- 
teel drab great coat and green silk handkerchief (which I must say became 
me exceedingly), and afler stretching our legs for a few miles, and seeing; 
Jack Randall, Ned Turner, and Scroggins, pass on the top of one of the* 
Bath coaches, we engaged with the driver of the second to take us to Lon- 
don for the usiial fee. I got inside, and found three other passengers. 
One of them was an old gentleman with an aquiline nose, powdered hair^ 
and a pigtail, and who looked as if he had played many a rubber at the 
Bath rooms. I said to myself, he' is very like Mr. Windham ; I wish he- 
would enter into conversation, that I might hear what fine observa- 
sions would come from those, finely-turned features. However, nothing 
passed, till, stopping to dine at Reading, some inquiry was made by the 
company about the fight, and I gave (as the reader may believe) an elo- 
quent and animated description of it. When we got into the coach again, 
the old gentleman, after a graceful exordium, said, he had, when a boy, 
been to a fight between the famous Broughton and George Stevenson, who 
was called the Fighting Coachman^ in tiie*year 1770, with the late Mr. 
Windham. This beginning flattered the spirit of prophecy within me, i 
and rivetted my attention. He went on-^'* George Stevenson was coach* ' 
man to a friend of my father'^s* He was an old man when I saw him some 
years afterwards. He took hold of his own arm and said, * there was muscle 
here once, but now it is no more than this young gentleman's.' He added,. 
* T«eU, no matter ; I have been here long, I am willing to go hence, and 
I hope I have done no more hcerm than another man.' " Once," said my 
unknown companion, '* I asked him if he had ever beat Broughton? He 
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said yes ; that he had fought with him three times, and the last time ber 
fairly beat him, though the world did not allow it. * Pll tell you how it 
was, master. When the seconds lifted us up in the last round, we were 
so exhausted that neither of us could stand, and we fell upon one another, 
and as Master Broughton fell uppermost, the mob gave it in his favor, and 
he was said to have won the battle. But the fact was, that as his second 
(John Cuthbert) lifted him up, he said to him, ^* FU fight no more, I've bad 
enough ;*' which, says Stevenson, * you know gave me the victory. And 
to prove to you that this was the case, when John Cuthbert was on 
his death-bed, and they asked him if there was any thing on his mind 
which he wished to confess, he answered, *^ Yes, that there was one thing 
he wbhed to set right, for that certainly Master Stevenson won that last fight 
with Master Broughton ; for he whispered him as he lifted him up in the last 
round of all, that he had had enough.'' ' " This," said the Bath gentle- 
man, '* was a bit of human nature ;" and I have written this account of 
the fight on purpose that it might not be loss to the world. He also stated 
as a proof of the candor of mind in this class of men, that Stevenson 
acknowledged that Broughton could have beat him imhis best day ; but that 
he (Broughton) was getting old in their last reencounter. When we stop- 
ped in Piccadilly, I wanted to ask the gentleman some questions about the 
late Mr. Windham, but had not courage. I got out, resigned my coat 
and green silk handkerchief to Pigott (loth to part with these ornaments 
of life,) and walked home in high spirits. 

P. S. Toms called upon me the next day, to ask me if I did not think 
the fight was a complete thing ? I said I thought it was. I hope be will 
relish my account of it. 
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ESSAY XIV. 



ON THE WANT OP MONEY. 



It is hard to be without money. To get on without it is like traveling? 
in a foreign country without a passport — ^you are stopped, suspected, and 
made ridiculous at every turn, besides berag subjected to the most serious 
inconveniences.- The want of money I here allude to is not altogether 
that which arises from absolute povBrty*-for where there- is a downright 
absence of the common necessaries of life, this must be remedied by in- 
cessant hard labor, and the least we- can receive in return is a supply of our 
daily wants — but that uncertain, casual, precarious mode of existence, in 
which the temptation to spend remains a^er the means are exhausted,, the 
want of money joined with the hope and possibility of getting it, the in- 
termediate state of difficulty and suspense between the last guinea or shil- 
ling and the next that we may have the good luck to encounter. This 
gap, this unwelcome interval- constantly recurring,, however shabbily got 
over, is really full of many anxieties, misgivings, mortifications, meannesses, 
and deplorable embarrassments of every description. I may attempt 
(this Essay is not a fanciful speculation) to enlarge upon a few of them.. 

It is hard to go without one^s dinner through sheer distress, but harder 
still to go without one's breakfast. Upon the strength of that first and 
aboriginal meal, one may muster courage to face the difficulties before 
one, and to dare the worst : but to be roused out of one's warm bed, and 
perhaps a profound oblivion of care, with golden dreams (for poverty does 
not prevent golden dreams,) and told there is nothing for breakfast, is 
cold comfort for which one's half-strung nerves are not prepared, and 
throws a damp upoa the prospects of the day. It is a bad beginning. A 
man without a breakfast is a poor creature, unfit to go in search of one, 
to meet the frown of the world, or to borrow a shilling of a friend. He 
may beg at the corner of a street — nothing is too mean for the tone of his. 
feelings-— robbing on the highway is out of the question, as requiring too 
much courage, and some opinion of a man's self. It is, indeed, as old 
Fuller, or some worthy of that age, expresses it, "the heaviest stone which 
melancholy can throw at a man,*' to learn, the fi^t thing afler he rises in 
the morning, or even to be dunned with it in bed, that there is no loaf, tea, 
or butter in the house, and that the baker, the grocer, and butterman have 
refused to give any farther credit. This is taking one sadly at a disad- 
vantage. It is striking at one's spirit and resolution in their very source, 
the stomach— it is attacking one on the side of hunger and mortification^ 
at once ; it is casting one into the very mire of humility and Slough o£ 
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Despond. The worst is, to know what face to piinipan the matter, what 
excuse to make to the servants, what answer to send to the tradespeople ; 
whether to laugh it off, or be grave, or angry, or indifferent ; in short, to 
know how to parry off an evil which yon cannot help. What a luxury, 
what a GodVsend in such a dilemna, to find a half-crown which had 
slipped through a hole in the lining of your waistcoat, a crumpled bank- 
note in your breeches-pocket, or a guinea clinking in the bottom of your 
trunk, which had been thoughtlessly left there out of a former heap ! Vain 
hope ! Unfounded illusion ! The experienced in such matters know bet- 
ter, and laugh in their sleeves. at so improbable a suggestion. Not a cor- 
ner, not a cranny, not a pocket, not a drawer, has been left unrummaged, 
or has not been subjected over and over again to more than the strictness 
of a custom-house scrutiny. Not the slightest rustle of a piece of bank- 
paper, not the gentlest pressure of a piece of hard metal, but would have 
given notice of its hiding-place with electrical rapidity, long before, in 
such circumstances. All the variety of pecuniary resources, which form 
a legal tender in the current coin of the realm, are a^uredly drained, ex- 
hausted to the last farthing before this time. But is there nothing in the 
bouse that one can turn to account 1 Is there not an old family-watch, or 
piece of plate, or a ring, or some worthless trinket that one could part 
with ? nothing belonging to one Vself or a friend, that one could raise the 
wind upon, till something better turns up? At this moment an old-clothes 
man passes, and his deep, harsh tones sound like a premeditated insult on 
one's distress, and banish the thought of applying for bis assistance, as 
one's eye glances furtively at an old hat or a great coat, bung up behind a 
closet-door. Humiliating contemplations I Miserable uncertainty ! One 
hesitates, and the opportunity is gone by ; for without one's break&st, one 
has not the resolution to do any thing! — The late Mr. Sheridan was often 
reduced to this unpleasant predicament. Possibly he had little appetite 
for breakfast himself; but the servants complained bitterly on this head, 
and said that Mrs. Sheridan was sometimes kept waiting for a couple of 
hours, while they had to hunt through the neighborhood, and beat up for 
coffee, eggs, and French rolls. The same perplexity in this instance ap- 
pears to have extended to the providing for the dinner; for so sharp-set 
were they, that to cut short a debate with a butcher's Apprentice about 
leaving a leg of mutton without the money, the cook clapped it into the 
pot : the butcher's boy, probably used to such encounters, with equal cool- 
ness took it out again, and marched off with it in bis tray in triumph. -It 
required a man to be the author of 'The School for Scandal,' to run the I 
gauntlet of such disagreeable occurrences every hour of the day»* ' 

* Taylor, of the Opora House, used to say of Sheridan, that he could not pull offhit hat 
to him in the street without its costing him hfij pounds ; and if he stopped to speak to him, 
it was ahundred. No one could be a stronger mstanco than he was of what ia called Ifsiitf 
from hand to mouth. He was always in want of money, though he received vast sums which 
he must have disbursed ; and yet nobody can tell what became of them, forlepaid nobody. 
He spent his vnfe's fortune (siztetn hundred pounds) in a six week's jaunt to Bath, and 
returned to town as poor as a rat. Whenever he and his son were invited out into the 
country, they always went in two post chaises and four ; he in one, and hia son Tom 
foUowmg in another. This is the secret of those who live in a round of eztravoganoe, 
and are at the same time always in debt and difficulty— they throw away all the ready 
iRpncy they get upon any new-fangled whim or project that comes in their way, Mid 
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The going without aainner is another of the miseries of wanting money, 
though one can bear up against this calamity better than the former, whicii 
really *' blights the tender blossom and promise of the day." With one 

never thmk cf paying off old scores, whiuk of course accumulate to a dreadful amount* 
'* Such gain the cap of him who makes them fine, yet keeps his book uncrossed." She- 
ridan once wanted to take Mrs. Sheridan a very hajidsome dress down ii^ the country, 
and went to Barber and Nunn's to ofder it, saying he must ha?e it by such a day, but 
promising^ they should have. ready money, Mrs. Barber (I think it wai) made answer 
that the time was short, but that ready money wtfs a very charming thing, and.that he 
should have it Accordingly, at the time appointed she brought the dress, which came 
to five-and-twen^ pounds, and it was sent m to Mr. Sheridan, who sent out a Mr. 
Grimm (one of his jackalis) to say he admired it exceedingly, and that he was sure Mrs. 
Sheridan would be delighteid with it, but he was sorry to have nothing under a hundred 
pound bank note in the house. She said she had come provided for such an accident, 
and could give change for a hundred, two hundred, or five hundred pound note, if it 
were necessary. Gnmm then went back to his principal for farther instructions ; who 
made an excuse that he had no 8tamp«d receipt by bun. For this, Mrs. B. said she was 
also provided ; she had brought one in her pocket. At each message, she could hear 
them laughing heartily in the next room, at the idea of having met with their match for 
once ; and presently after, Sheridan came out in high good humor, and paid her the 
amount of her bill, in ten, five, and one pound notes. Once when a creditor brought him 
a bill for payment, which had often been presented before, and the man complained of 
its soiled and tattered state, and said he was quite ashamed to see it, " I'll tell you what 
I'd advise you to do with it, my friend," said Sheridan, ^ take it home, and write it upon 
parchment /" He once mounted a horse which a horse-dealer was showing off near a 
coffee-house at the bottom of St. James's street, rode it to Tatterball's, and sold it, and 
walked quietly back to the spot from which he set out The ownei was furious, swore he 
would be the death of him ; and, in a ouarter of an hour afterwards they were seen sitting 
together over a bottle of wine in the conee-house, the horse-jockey with the tears running 
dowii his face at Sheridan's jokes, and almost 'ready to hug him as an honest fellow. 
Sheridan's house and lobby were beset with duns every morning, who were told that 
Mr. Sheridan was not yet'up, and shown into the several rooms on each side of the en- 
trance. As soon as he had breakfasted, he asked, " Are those doors all shut, John ?** 
and, being assured they were, marched out very deliberately between them, to the asto- 
nishment of his self-invited guests, who soon found the bird was flown. I have heard one 
of his old city friends declare, that such was the effect of his frank, cordial manner, and 
insinuating eloquence, that he was always afraid to go to ask him for a debt of long 
standing, lest he should borrow twice as much. A play had been put off one night, or a 
favorite actor did not appear, and the audience demanded to have their money back again : 
hut when they came to the door, they were told by the check-takers there was none for 
them, for that Mr. Sheridan had been in the mean time, and had carried off all the money 
in the till. He used often to get the old cobbler who kept a stall under the ruins of 
Drury Lane to broil a beef-steak for him, and take their dinner together. On the night 
that Drury Lane was burnt down, Sheridan was in the House of Commons, making a 
speech, though he could hardly stand without leaning his hands on the table, and it was 
with some difficulty he was forced away, urging the plea, *^ What signified the concerns 
of a private individual, compared to the good of the state ?" When he got to Covent 
Garden, he went into the Piazza Coffee-house, to steady himself with another bottle, and 
then strolled out to the end of the Piazza to look at the progress of the fire. Here he 
was accosted by Charles Kemble and Fawcett, who complimented him^on the calmness 
with which he seemed to regard so great a loss. He declined this praise, and said — 
" Gentlemen, there are but three things in human life that in my opinion ought to dis- 
turb a wise man's patience. The first of these is bodily pain, and that (whatever the 
. ancient stoics may have said to the contrary) is too much for any man to bear without 
' fiinching : this I have felt severely, and I|know it to be the cause. The second is the 
loss of a friend whom you have dearly loved ; that, gentlemen, is a great evil : this I 
have also felt, and I know it to be too much for any man's fortitude. And the third is 
the consciousness of having done an unjust action. That, gentlemen, is a great eidl, a 
very great evil, too much for any man to endure the reflection of; but that" (laying his 
hand upon his heart,) ^* but that, thank God, I have never felt !" I have been tolathat 
these were nearly the very words, except that he appealed to the mens contcia recti very 
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good BKil, one wmj hold a porioj wkh hunger nni monJue npon ftom- 
pornnce. One hu time to turn one*i««elf and look about one— to ** scceir 
ono*s courage to the tticking»place/* to graduate the scale of disappoint- 
ment, and stave off appetite till supper-time. You gain time, and time in 
this weather-cock world b every thing. Yon may dine at two, or at six, 
or seven — as most convenient. You may in the mean vhile receive an in- 
vitation, to dinner, or some one (not knowing how you are circumstanced) 
may send you a present of a haunch of vension or a brace of pheasants 
from the country, or a distant relation may die and leave you a legacy, or 
a patron may call and overwhelm you with his smiles and bounty, 

** As kind as kingi upon their coronatioo-day ;*' 

or there is no sayins what may happen* One may wait for dinner — ^break- 
fast admits of no delay, of no interval interposed between that and our first 
waking thoughts.* Besides, there are shifts and devices, shabby and mor- 
tifying enough, but still available in case of need. How many expedients 
are there in this great city, time out of mind and times without number, 
resorted to by the dilapidated and thrifty speculator, to get through this 
grand difficulty without utter failure I One may dive into a cellar,, and 
dine on boiled beef and carrots for temperance, with the knives and folks 
chained to the table, and jostled by greasy elbows that seem to make such 
a precaution not unnecessary (hunger is proof against indignity !)— — or one 
may contrive to part with a superfluous article of wearmg apparel, and 
carry home a mutton-chop and cook it in a garret ; or one may drop in at 
a friend's at the dinner-hour, and be asked to stay or not ; or one may 
walk out and take a turn in the Park, about the time, and return home to 
tea, so as at least to avoid the sting of the evil — tlie appearance of not 
having dined. You then have the laugh on your side, having deceived the 
gossips, and can submit to the want of a sumptuous repast without mur- 
mering, having saved your pride, and made a virtue of necessity. I say 
all this may be done by a man without a family (for what business has a 
man without money with one ? — See English Malthus and Scoth Itfac^ 
eulloch — and it is only my intention here to bring forward such instances 
of the want of money as are tolerable both in theory and practice. I once 
lived on coffee (as an experiment) for a fortnight together, while I was 
finishing the copy of a half-length portrait of a Manchester manufacturer, 
who died worth a plum. I rather slurred over the coat, which was a red- 
dish brown, " of formal cut," to receive ray five guineas, with which I 
went to market myself, and dined on sausages and mashed potatoes, and 
while they were getting ready, and I could hear them^ hissing in the pan, 
read a volume of ' Gil Bias,' containing the account of the fair Aurora.' 
This was in the days of my youth. Gentle reader, do not smile !. Neither 
Monsieur de Very, nor Louis XVIII, over an oysXer-patt^ rior Apicius> 

emphatically three or four times over, by an excellent authority, Mr. Mathews the play* 
er, who was on the spot at the time, — a gentleman whom the public admire deservedly, 
but with whose real talents and nice discrimination of character his friends only are ac- 
quainted. Sheridan's reply to the watchman who bad picked him up in the street; and 
who wanted to know who he was, " I am Mr. Wilberforce !" — is well known, and 
shows that, however frequently he might be at a loss for money, he never wanted wit .' 

* In Scotland, it seems, the draught of ale or whiskey with which yon coramence the 
day, is emphatically called " taking your monttn jr." 
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himself, ever understood the meaning of the word Ivxwy^ better than I did 
at that moment ! If the want of money has its drawbacks and disadvan- 
tages, it is not without its contrasts and counterbalancing efiects, for which 
I fear nothing else can make us amends. Amelia's hashed mutton is im» 
mortal ; and there is something amusing, though carried to excess and 
caricature (which is ^"^ry unusual with the author) in the contrivance of 
old Caleb, in * The Bride of Lammermuu:," for raising the wind at break- . 
fast, dinner, and supper^time. I recollect a ludicrous instance of a disap- 
pointment in a dinner which happened to a person of my acquaintance 
some years ago. He was not only poor but a very poor creature, as will 
be imagined. His. wife had laid by fourpence (their whole remaining 
stock) to pay for the baking of a shoulder of mutton and potatoes, which 
they had in the house, and on her return home from some errand, she 
found he had expended it in purchasing a new string for a guitar. On 
this occasion a witty friend quoted the lines from Milton : — 

" And ever a^inst eathig cares, 
Wrap me in soft Lydian airs !" ' 

Defoe, in his ^ Life of Colonel Jack,' gives a striking picture of his 
young beggarly hero sitting with his companion for the first time in his life 
at a three-penny ordinary, and the delight with which he relished the hot 
smoking soup, and the airs with which he called about him — "and every 
time," he says, " we called for bread or beer, or whatever it might be, the 
waiter answered, * coming, gentlemen, coming ;' and this delighted me 
more than all the rest 1" It was about this time, as the same pithy author 
expresses it, " the Colonel took upon him to wear a shirt !" Nothing can 
be finer than the whole of the feeling conveyed in the commencement of 
this novel, about wealth and finery from the immediate contrast of priva- 
tion and poverty. One would think it a labor, like the Tower of Babel, 
to build up a beau and a fine gentleman about town. The little vagabond's 
admiration of the old man at the banking house, who sits surrounded by 
heaps of gold as if it were a dream or poetic vision, and his own eager 
anxious visits day by day, to the hoard he had deposited in the hollow tree, 
arie in the very foremost style of truth and nature. See the same intense 
feeling expressed in Luke's address to his riches, in the ' City Madam,' 
and in the extraordinary raptures of the Spanish Rogue,' in contemplating 
and hugging his ingots of pure gold and Spanish pieces of eight: to which 
Mr. Lamb has referred in excuse for the rhapsodies of some of our elder 
poets on this subject, which to our present more refined and tamer appre- 
hensions sound like blasphemy.* In earlier times, before the diffusion of 
luxury, of knowledge, and other sources of enjoyment had become com- 
mon and acted as a diversion to the cravings of avarice, the passionate ad- 
miration, the idolatry, the hunger and thirst of wealth and all its precious 
symbols, was a kind of madness or hallucination, and Mammon was truly 
worshipped as a god ! 

It is among the miseries of the want of money, not to be able to pay 
your reckoning at an inn — or, if you have just enough to do that, to have 
nothing left for the waiter ; — ^to be stopped at a turnpike gate, and forced 

* Shyloek'8 lamentation over the loss of "his daughter and his dacats,*' is another 
case in point 
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to tnrn back;— notto veattire to call a hackney-coach in a shower of rain 
-—(when you hatre only one shilling left yourself, it is a bore to have it 
taken out of your pocket by a friend, who comes into your house eating' 
peaches in a hot summer's-day, and desiring you to pay for the coach in 
which he visits you ;) — not be able to purchase a lottery-ticket by which 
you might make your fortune, and get out of all your difficulties ; — or to 
find a letter lying for you at a country post-office, and not to have money 
in your pocket to free it, and to be obliged to return for it the- next day. 

The letter so unseasonably withheld may be supposed to contain money, 
and«in this case there is a foretaste, a sort of actual possession taken through 
the thin folds of the paper and the wax, which in some measure indemnifies us 
for the delay : the bank-note, the post-bill seems to smile upon us, and shaek 
hands through its prison bars ; — or it may be a love-letter, and then tbe 
tantalization is at its height : to be deprived in this manner of the only 
consolation that -can make us amends for the want of money, by this very 
want — to fancy you see the name — to try to get a peep at the hand-writing 
— to totich the seal, and yet not dare to break it open— is provoking indeed 
—the climax of amorous and gentlemanly distress. Players are sometimes 
reduced to great extremity, by the seizure of their scenes and dresses, or 
(what is called) the property of the theatre^ which hinders them from acting ; 
as authors are prevented from finishing a work, for want of money to buy 
the books necessary to be consulted on some material point or circum- 
stance, in the progress of it. 

There is a set of poor devils, who live upon a printed prospectus of a 
work that never will be written, for which they solicit your name and half- 
a-crown. Decayed actresses take an annual benefit at one of the thea- 
tres ; there are patriots who live upon perodical subscriptions, and critics 
who go about the country lecturing on poetry. I confess I env}' none of 
these ; but there are persons who, provided they can live, care not how 
they live — who are fond of display, even when it implies exposure ; who 
court notoriety under every shape, and embrace the public with demonstra- 
tions of wantonness. There are genteel beggars, who s6nd up a well-pen- 
ned epistle requesting the loan of a shilling. Your snug bachelors and re- 
tired old-maids pretend they can distinguish the knock of one of these at 
their door. I scarce know which I dislike the most — the patronage that 
affects to bring premature genius into notice, or that extends its piece- 
meal,- formal charity towards it in its decline. I hate your Literary Funds and 
Funds for Decayed Artists — they are corporations for the encouragement 
of meanness, pretence, and insolence. Of all people, I cannot tell bow it 
is, but the players appear to me the best able to do without money. They 
are a privileged class. If not exempt from the common calls of necessity 
and business, they are enabled *' by their so potent art" to soar above 
them. As they make imaginary ills their own,' real ones become imagi- 
nary, sit light upon them, and are thrown off with comparatively little 
trouble. Their life is theatrical — its various accidents are the shifting 
scenes of a play— rags and finery, tears and laughter, a mock-dinner or a 
real one, a crown of jewels or of straw, are to them nearly the same*. I 
am sorry I cannot carry on this reasoning to actors who are past their prime. 
The gilding of their profession is then worn^ff, and shows the false metal 
beneath i vanity uid hope (the props of their existence) have had their 
day ; theur former gaiety and carelessness serve as a foil to their present 
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disoourhgement ; and wtuit and infirmities press upon tbem at once. ** We 
know vrbax we are/' as Ophelia says, *^ but we know not what we shall be." 
A workhouse seems the last resort of poverty and distress^— a jportsJl-patf- 
per^ is another name -for 'all that is mean and to be deprecateid in human 
existence. But that name is but an abstraction, an average term — 
'* within that lowest deep, a lower deep may open to receive us.'* I heard 
not long ago of a poor man who had been for many years a respectable 
tradesman in London, and who was compelled to take shelter in one of those 
receptacles of age and wretchedness, aiid who said he could be contented 
with it — ^he had his regular meals, *a nock in the chimney, and a coat to his 
back — but ho was forced to lie three in a bed, and one of the three was out of 
his mind and crazy, and his great delight was, when the others fell asleep, to 
tweak their noses, and flourish his night-cap over their heads, so that they 
were obliged to lie aw^e, and hold him down between them. One should be 
quite mad to bear this. To what a point of insignificance may not human life 
dwindle ! To what fine, agonizing threads will it not cling ! Yet this man had 
been a lover in his youth, in a humble way, and still begins bis letters to an 
old maid (his former flame), who sometimes comforts him by listening to his 
complaints, and treating him to a dish of weak tea, * My dear Miss Nanot !' 
Another of the greatest miseries of a want of money, is the*tap of a dun 
at your door, or the previous silence when you expect it — the uneasy sense 
of shame at the approach of your tormentor ; the wish to meet, and yet to 
shun the encounter ; the disposition to bully, yet the fear of irritating ; the 
real and the sham excuses ; the submission to impertinence ; the assurances 
of a speedy supply ; the disingenuousness you practise on him and on your- 
self ; the degradation in the eyes of others and your owm Oh ! it is 
wretched to have to confront a just and oft-repeated demand, and to be 
without the means to satisfy it ; to deceive the confidence that h$is been 
placed in you ; to forfeit your credit ; to be placed at the power of an* 
other, to be indebted to his lenity ; to stand convicted of having played 
the knave or the fool ; and to have no way left to escape contempt but by 
incurring pity. The suddenly meeting a creditor on turning the corner of 
a street, whom you have been trying to avoid for months, and had persua- 
ded you were several hundred miles ofl*, discomposes the features and shat- 
ters the nerves for some time. It is also a serious annoyance to be unable 
to repay a loan to a friend, who is in want of it — ^nor is it very pleasant to 
be so hard lun, as to be induced to request a repayment. It is dijfflcult to 
decide the preference between debts of honor and legal demands ; both 
are bad enough, and almost a fair excuse for driving any one into the 
hands of money-lenders — to whom an application, if successful, is accom- 
panied with a sense of being in the vulture's gripe — a reflection akin to 
that x)f those who formerly sold themselves to the devil — or, if unsuccess- 
ful, is rendered] doubly galling by the smooth, civil leer of cool contempt 
with which you are dismissed, as if they had escaped from your clutches-— 
not you from theirs. If any thing can be added to the modification and 
distress arising from straitened circumstances, it is when vanity comes in 
to barb the dart of poverty — when you have a picture on which you had 
calculated, rejected from an exhibition, or a manuscript returned on your 
hands, or a tragedy damned, at the very instant when your cash and credit 
are at the lowest ebb. This forlorn and helpless feeling has reached its 
acme in the prison-scene in Hogarth's * Rake's Progress,' where his un- 
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fortunate hero has just dropped the Manager's letter from his hands, vritli 
the laconic answer written in it :-^** Your play has been read, and won't 
dov'^^To feel poverty is bad ; but to feel it with the additional sense of 
qur incapacity to shake it ofT, and that we have not merit enoogh to re- 
trieve our circumstances-^-and, instead of being held up to admiration, are 
exposed to persecution and insult— is tho last stage of human infirmity. 
We have heard it remarked, that the most pathetic story in the world is 
that of Smollett's fine gentleman and lady in gaol, who have been roughly 
handled by the mob for some paltry attempt at rasing the wind, and she 
exclaims in extenuation of the pitiful figure he cuts, '* Ah ! he was a fine 
fellow once !" 

It is justly remarked by the poet, that poverty has no greater inconve- 
nience attached to it than that of making men ridiculous. It not only has 
this disadvantage with respect to ourselves, but it o%n shows us others in 
a very contemptible point of view. People are not soured by misfortune, 
but by the reception they meeit with in It. When we do not want assis- 
tance, every one is ready to obtrude it on us, as if it were advice. If we 
do, they shun us instantly. They anticipate the increased demand on 
their sympathy or bounty, and escape from it as from a falling house. It 
is a mistake,* however, that we court the society of the rich and prosperous, 
merely with a view to what we can get from them. We do so, because 
there is something in external rank and splendor that gratifies and impo- 
ses on the imaginatS>n ; just as we prefer t\tQ company of those who are 
in good health and spirits to that of the sickly and hypochondriacal, or as 
we would rather converse with a beautiful woman than with an ugly one. 
I never knew but one man who would lend his money freely and fearlessly 
in spite of circumstances (if you were likely to pay him, he grew peevish, 
and would pick a quarrel with you). I can only account for this from a 
certain sanguine buoyancy and magnificence of spirit, not deterred by dis- 
tant consequences, or damped by untoward appearances. I have been 
told by those who shared of the same bounty, that it was not owing to gen- 
erosity, but ostentation — if so, he kept his ostentation a secret from me, 
for I never received a hint or a look from which I could infer that 1 was 
not the lender, and he the person obliged. Neither was I expected to keep 
in the back ground or play an under part. On the contrary, I was en- 
couraged to do my best ; my dormant faculties roused, the ease of ray cir- 
cumstances was on condition of the freedom and independence of my mind, 
my lucky hits were appluaded, and I was paid to shine. I am not ashamed 
of such patronage as this, nor do I regret any circumstance relating to it 
but its termination. People endure existence even in Paris ; the rows of 
chairs on the Boulevards are gay with smiles and dress : ^the saloons are 
brilliant ; at the theatre there is Mademoiselle Mars — what is all this to 
me 1 After a certain period, we live only in the past. Give me back 
one single evening at Boxhill, after a stroll in the deep-empurpled woods, 
before Bonaparte was yet beaten, " with wine of attic taste,'^ when wit, 
beauty, friendship presided at the board ! But no ' Neither the time nor 
friends that are fled can be recalled ! — Poverty is the test of sincerity, the 
touchstone of civility. Even abroad, they treat you scurvily if your xemit- 

* It is nroYoking enough, and makes one look like a fool, to receive a printed notice 
ot a blank in the last lottery, with a poftscript hoping for yeur future favors. 
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tences do not arrive regularly^ and though you have hitherto lived like a 
Milord Anglais, The want of money loses us friends not worth the 
keeping, mistresses who are naturally jilts or coquets ; it cuts us out of 
society, to which dress and equipage are the only introduction ; and deprives 
us of a number of luxuries and advantages of which the only good is, that 
they can only belong to the possessors of a large' fortune. Many people 
are wretched because they have not money to buy a fine horse, or to hire 
a fine house, or to keep a carriage, or to purchase a diamond necklace, or 
to go to a raceball, or to give their servants new liveries. I cannot my- 
self enter into all this. If I can live to think ^ and think to live^ I am 
satisfied. Some want to possess pictures, others to collect libraries. All I 
wish is, sometimes, to see the one and read the other. Gray was morti- 
fied because he had not a hundred pounds to bid for a curious library; 

and the Duchess of has immortalized herself by her liberality on that 

occasion, and by the handsome compliment she addressed to the poet, that 
'^ if it afforded him any satisfaction, she had been more than paid, by her 
pleasurp in reading the ' Elegy in a Country Church-yard.' " 

Literally and truly, one cannot get on well in the world without money. 
To be in want of it, is to pass through life \^ith little credit or pleasure ; 
it is to live out of the world, or to be despised if you come Into it ; it is 
not to be sent for to court, or asked out to dinner, or noticed in the street ; 
it is not to have your opinion consulted or else rejected with contempt, to 
have your acquirements carped at and doubted, your good things disparaged, 
and at last to lose the wit and the spirit to say them ; it is to be scruti- 
nized by strangers, and neglected by friends ; it is to be a thrall to circum- 
stances, an exile in one's own country ; to forego leisure, freedom, ease of 
body and mind, to be dependent on the good- will and caprice of others, or 
earn a precarious and irksome livelihood by some laborious employment ; 
it is to be compelled to stand behind a counter, or to sit at a desk in some 
public office, or to marry your landlady, or not the person you wish ; or 
to go out to the East or West-Indies, or to get a situation as judge abroad, 
and return home with a liver-complaint ; or to be a law-stationer, or a 
scrivener or scavenger, or newspaper reporter ; or to read law and sit in 
court without a brief; or to be deprived of the use of your fingers by 
transcribing Greek manuscripts, or to be a seal-engraver and pore your- 
self blind ; or to go upon the stage, or try some of the Fine Arts ; with all 
your pains, anxiety, and hopes, most probably to fail, or, if you succeed, 
after the exertions of years, and undergoing constant distress of mind and 
fortune, to be assailed on every side with envy, back-biting, and falsehood, 
or to be a favorite with the public for awhile, and then thrown into the 
back-ground — or a gaol, by the fickleness of taste and some now favorite ; 
to be full of enthusiasm and extravagance in youth, of chagrin and disap- 
pointment in after-life ; to be jostled by the rabble because you do not 
ride in your coach, or avoided by those who know your worth and shrink 
from it as a claim on their respect or their purse ; to be a burden to your 
relations, er unable to do any thing for them ; to be ashamed to venture 
into crowds ; to have cold comfort at home ; to lose by degrees your con- 
fidence and any talent you might possess ; to grow crabbed, morose, and 
querulous, dissatisfied with every one, but most so with yourself; and 
plagued out of your life, to look about for a place to die in, and quit the 
world without any one's asking after your will. The wiseacres will possi^ 
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bly, however, crowd roand your codin, and rftise a moBament at a con- 
siderable expense, and after a lapse of time, to commemorale your genius 
^ and your misfortunes ! 

The only reason why I am disposed to envy the professions, of the 
church or army is, that men can afford to be poor in them without being 
subjected to insult. A girl with a handsome fortune in a country town 
may marry a poor lieutenant without degrading herself. An officer is 
always a gentleman; a clergyman is something m^ore. £chard*s book 
* On the Contempt of the Clergy^ is unfounded. It is surely sufficient for 
any set of individuals, raised above actual want, that their characters are 
not merely respectable, but sacred. Poverty, when it is voluntary, is 
never despicable, but takes an heroical aspect. What are the begging 
friars 1 Have they not put their base feet upon the necks of princes 1 
Money as a luxury is valuable only as a passport to respect. It is one 
instrument of power. Where there are other admitted and ostensible 
claims to this, it becomes superfluous, and the neglect of it is even admir- 
ed and looked up to as a mark of superiority over it. Even a stroJJing 
beggar is a popular character, who makes an open profession of his craft 
and calling, and who is neither worth a doit nor in want of one. The 
Scotch are proverbially poor and proud : we know they can remedy their 
poverty when they set about it. ' No one is sorry for them. The French 
emigrants were formerly peculiarly situated in England. The priests were 
obnoxious to the common people on account of their religion ; both they 
and the nobles, for their politics. Their poverty and dirt subjected them 
to many rebuffs ; but their privations being voluntarily incurred, and also 
borne with the characteristic patience and good-humor of the nation^ screen- 
ed them from contempt. I little thought, when I used to meet them, walking 
out in the summer^s-evenings at Somers' Town, in their long great coats, 
their beards covered with snuff, and their eyes gleaming with mingled hope 
and regret in the rays of the setting sun, and regarded them with pity 
bordering on respect, as the last filmy vestige of the emcien regime ^aa 
shadows of loyalty and superstition still flitting about the earth and shortly 
to disappear from it forever, that they would one day return over the 
bleeding corpse of their country, and sit like harpies, a polluted triumph, 
over the tomb of human liberty ! To be a lord, a papist, and poor, is 
perhaps to some temperaments a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
There is all the subdued splendor of external rank, the pride of self-opin- 
ion, irritated and goaded on by petty privations and vulgar obloquy to a 
degree of morbid acutenesa. Private and public annoyances must perpet- 
ually remind him of what he is, of what his ancestors were (a circumstance 
which might otherwise be forgotten) ; must narrow the circle of conscious 
dignity more and more, and the sense of personal worth and pretension 
must be exalted by habit and contrast into a refined abstraction — *^pure in 
the last recesses of the mind" — unmixed with, or unalloyed by **^ baser 
matter P' — It was an hypothesis of the late Mr. Thomas Wedgewood, 
that there is a principle/)f compensation in the human mind which equal- 
izes all situations, and by which the absence of any thing only gives us a 
more intense and intimate perception of the reality ; that insult adds to 
pride, that pain looks forward to ease with delight, that hunger already 
enjoys the unsavory morsel that is to save it from perishing ; that want is 
sarrounded with imaginary riches, like the poor poet in Hogarth, who him 
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a map of the mines of Peru hanging on his garret walls ; in short, that "we 
can hold a fire in our hand by thinking on the frosty Caucasus'' — but this 
hypothesis, though ingenious and to a certain point true, is to be admitted 
only in a limited and qualified sense. 

There are two classes of people that I have observed who are not so 
distinct as might be imagined— those who cannot keep their own money 
in their hands, and those who cannot keep their hands from other people's. 
The first are alwaysin want of money, though they do not know what 
they do with it. They muddle it away, without method or object, and 
without having any thing to show for it. They have not, for instance, a 
fine house, but they hire two houses at a time ; they have not a hot-house 
in their garden, but a shrubbery within doors ; they do not gamble, but 
they purchase a library, and dispose of it when they move house. A 
princely benefactor provides them with lodgings, where, for a time, you 
are sure to find them at home : and they furnish them in a handsome style 
for those who are to come after them. With all this sieve-like economy, 
they can only afford a leg of mutton and a single bottle of wine, and are 
glad to get a lift in a common stage ; whereas with a little management 
and the same disbursements, they might entertain a round of company and 
drive a smart tilbury. But they set no value upon money, and throw it 
away on any object or in any manner that first presents itself, merely to 
have it ofi* their hands, so that you wonder what has become of it. The 
second class above spoken of not only make away with what belongs to 
themselves, but you cannot keep any thing you have from their rapacious 
grasp. If you refuse to lend them what you want, they insist that you must : 
if you let them have any thing to take charge of for a time (a print or a 
bust) they swear that you have given it them, and that they have too great 
a regard for the donor ever to part with it. You express surprise at their, 
having run so largely in debt ; but where is the singularity while others, 
continue to lend 1 And how is this to be helped, when the manner of these 
sturdy beggars amounts to dragooning you out of your money, and they 
will not go away without your purse, any more than if they came with a 
pistol in their hand? If a person has no delicacy, he has you in his power, 
for you necessarily feel some towards him ; and since he will take no de- 
nial, you must comply with his peremptory demands, or send for a con- 
stable, which out of respect for his character you will not do. These 
persons are also poor — light come^ light ga — and the bubbles burst at 
last. Yet if they had employed the same time and pains* in any laudable 
art or study that they have in raising a surreptitious liv«Hhoodj they would 
have been respectable, if not rich. It is their facility fn borrowing money 
that has ruined them. No one will set heartily to work, who has the face 
to enter a strange house, ask the master of it for a considerable loan, on 
some plausible and pompous pretext, and walk ofi* with it in his pocket. 
You might as well suspect a highway man of addicting himself to hard 
study in the intervals of his profession. 

There is only one other class of persons I can think of, in connection 
with the subject of this Essay — those who are always in the want of money 
from the want of spirit to make use of it. Such persons are perhaps more 
to be pitied than all the rest. They live in want, in the midst of plenty-^ 
dare not touch what belongs to them, are afraid to say that their soul is 
their own, have their wealth locked up from them by fear and meanness as 
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efTectualiy as by bolts and bars, scarcely allowing themselves a coat to their 
backs or a morsal to eat, are in dread of coming to the parish all their lives, 
and are not sorry to when they die, to think that they shall no longer be an 
expense to themselves — according to the old epigram : 

** Here lies Father Clargce, 
Who died to save charges •" 






ESSAY XV. 



ON THE FEELING OF IMMORTALITY IN YOUTH. 



No young man believes he sliall ever die. It was a saying of my broth- 
er's, and a fine one. There is a feeling of Eternity in youth which makes 
us amends for every thing. To be young is to be as one of the Immortals. 
Ope half of time indeed is spent — the other half remains in store for us with 
all its countless treasures, for there is no line drawn and we see no limit 
to our hopes and wishes. We make the coming age our own — 

" The vast, unbounded prospect lies before us." 

peath, old age, are words without a meaning, a dream, a fiction, with 
which we have nothing to do. Others may ha>ve undergone, or may still 
undergo them — "we " bear a charmed life," which laughs to scorn all such 
idle fancies. As, in setting out on a delightful journey, we strain our eager 
sight forward, . 

'^ Bidding the lovely, scenes at distance hail," 

and see no end to prospect after prospect, new objects presenting them- 
selves as. we advance, so in the outset of life we see no end to our desires 
nor to the opportunities of gratifying them. We have as yet found no ob- 
stacle, no disposition to flag, and it seems that we can go on so for ever. We 
look round in a new world, full of life and motion, and ceaseless progress, and 
feel in ourselves all the vigor and spirit to keep pace with it, and do not forsee 
from any present signs how we shall be left behind in the race, decline into 
old age, and drop into the grave. It is the simplicity and, as it were, ab- 
stractedness of our feelings in youth that (so to speak) identifies us with 
nature and (our experience being weak and our passion strong) makes us 
fancy ourselves immortal like it Our short-lived connection, with being 
we fondly flatter ourselves, is an indissoluble and lasting union. As in- 
fants smile and sleep, we are rocked in the cradle of our desires, and hushed 
into fancied security by the roar of the universe around us — we quaff the 
cup of life with eager thirst without draining it, and joy and hope seem 
ever mantling to the brim — objects press around us, filling the mind with 
their magnitude and with the throng, of desires that wait upon them, sd 
that there is no room for the thoughts of death. We are too much dazzled 
by the gorgeousness and novelty of the bright waking dream about us to 
discern the dim shadow lingering for us in the distance. Nor would tiic 
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hold that life has taken of us permit us to detach our thoughts that way 
even if we could. We are too much absorbed in present objects and pur- 
suits. While the spirit of youth remains unimpaired, ere ** the wine of 
life is drunk/' we are like people intoxicated or in a fever, who are hur- 
ried away by the violence of their own sensations : it is only as present 
objects begin to pall upon the sense, as we have been disappointed in our 
favorite pursuits, cut off from our closest ties, that we by degrees become 
weaned from the world, that passion loosens its hold upon futurity, and that 
we begin to contemplate as in a glass darkly the possibility of parting with 
it for good. Till then, the example of others has no effect upon us. Casu- 
alties we avoid ; the slow approaches of age we play at hide and seek with. 
Like the foolish fat scullion in Sterne who hears that Master Bobby is dead, 
our only reflection is, "So am not I!" The idea of death, instead of 
staggering our confidence, only seems to strengthen and enhance our sense 
of the possession and our enjoyment of life. Others may fall around us 
like leaves or be mowed down by the scythe of Time like grass : these 
are but metaphors to the unreflecting buoyant ears and over weaning pre- 
sumption of youth. It is not till we see the flowers of Love, Hope, anjd 
Joy withering around us, that we give up the flattering delusions that be- 
fore led us on, and that the emptiness and dreariness of the prospect be- 
fore us reconciles us hypothetically to the silence of the grave. 

Life is indeed a strange gift, and its privileges are most mysterious. No 
wonder when it is first granted to us, that our gratitude, our admiration, 
and our delight, should prevent us from reflecting on our own nothingnesSf 
or from thinking it will ever be recalled. Our first and strongest impress 
sions are borrowed from the mighty scene that is opened to us, and we an« 
consciously transfer its durability as well as its splendor to ourselres. St 
newly found we cannot think of parting with it yet, or at least put off that 
consideration sine die. Like a rustic at a fair, we are full of amazement 
and rapture, and havo no thought of going home, or that it will soon be 
night. We know our existence only by ourselves, and confound our 
knowledge with the objects of it. We and nature are therefore one. 
Otherwise the illusion, the '^ feast of reason and the flow of soul,*' to 
which we are invited, is a mockery and a cruel insult. We do not go 
from a play till the last act is ended, and the lights are about to be extin- 
guished. But the fairy face of nature still shines on : shall we be called 
away before the curtain falls, or ere wo have scarce had a glimpse of what 
is going on ? Like children, our step-mother nature holds us up to see 
the raree-show of the universe, and then, as if we were a burden to her 
to support, lets us fall down again. Yet what brave sublunary things does 
not this pageant present, like a ball or fete of the universe ! 

To see the golden sun, the azure sky, the outstretched ocean ; to walk 
upon the green earth, and to be lord of a thousand creatures ; to look down 
yawning precipices or over distant sunny vales ; to see the world spread 
out under one*s feet on a map ; to bring the stars near ; to view the 
smallest insects tlirough a microscope ; to read history, and consider the 
revolutions of empire and the successions of generations ; to hear of the 
glory of Tyre, ef Sidon, of Babylon, and of Susa, and to say all these 
were before me and are now nothing; to say I exist in such a point of 
time, and in such a point of space ; to be a spectator and a part of its ever 
moving scene ; to witness the change of season, of spring and autumn, of 
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winter and summer ; to feel hot and cold, pleasure and pain, beauty and 
deformity, right and wrong ; to be sensible to the accidents of nature ; to 
consider the mighty world of eye and ear ; to listen to the stock-dove's 
notes amid the forest deep ; to journey over moor and mountain : to hear 
the midnight sainted choir ; to visit lighted halls, or the cathedral's gloom, 
or sit in crowded theatres and see life itself mocked ; to study the works 
of art, and refine the sense of beauty to agony ; to worship fame, and to 
dream of immortality ; tp look upon the Vatican, and to read Shakspeare ; 
to gather up the wisdom of the ancients, and to pry into the future ; to 
listen to the trump of war, the shout of victory ; to question history as to 
the movements of the human heart ; to seek for truth ; to plead the cause 
of humanity ; to overlook the world as if time and nature poured their 
treasures at our feet, — ^to be and to do all this, and then in a moment to be 
nothing — to have it all snatched from us as by a juggler's trick, or a phan- 
tasmagoria i There is something in this transition from all to nothing that 
shocks us and damps the enthusiasm of youth new flushed with hope and 
pleasure, and we cast the comfortless thought as far from us as we can. In 
the first enjoyment of the estate of life we discard the fear of debts and 
duns, and never think of the final payment of our great debt to nature. 
Art we know is long^ life we flatter ourselves should be so too. We see no 
end of the difficulties and delays we have to encounter : perfection is slow 
of attainment, and we must have time to accomplish it in. The fame of 
the great names we look up to is immortal ; and shall not we who contem- 
plate it imbibe a portion of etherial fire) the divina particula aura, which 
nothing can extinguish t A wrinkle in Rembrandt or in nature takes 
whole days to resolve itself into its component parts, its softenings and its 
sharpnesses ; we refine upon our perfections, and unfold the intricacies 
of nature. What a prospect for the future ! What a task have we not 
begun ( And shall we be arrested in the middle of it t We do not count 
our time thus employed lost, or our pains thrown away ; we do not flag or 
grow tired, but gain new vigor at our endless task. Shall Time then 
grudge us to finish what we have begun, and have formed a compact with 
nature to do ] Why not fill up the blank that is left us in this manner ? I 
have looked for hours at a Rembrandt without being conscious of the flight 
of time, but with ever new wonder and delight, have thought that not only 
my own but another existence I could pass in the same manner. This 
rarefied, refined existence seemed to have no end, nor stint, nor principle 
of decay in it. The print would remain long after I who looked on it had 
become the prey of worms. The thing seems in itself out of all reason : 
health, strength, appetite are opposed to the idea of death, and we are not 
ready to credit it till we have found our illusions vanished, and our hopes 
grown cold. Objects in youth from novelty, S^c. are stamped upon the 
brain with such force and integrity that one thinks nothing can remove or 
obliterate them. They are riveted there, and appear to us as an element 
of our nature. It must be a mere violence that destroys thera, not a natu- 
ral decay. In the very strength of this persuasion we seem to enjoy an 
age by anticipation. We melt down years into a single moment of intense 
sympathy, and by anticipating the fruits defy the ravages of time. If then 
a single moment of our lives is worth years, shall we set any limits to its 
total value and extent ] Again, does it not happen that so secure do we 
think ourselves of an indefinite period of existence, that at times when left 
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to ourselves, and impatient of novelty, we feel annoyed at what seems to 
us the slow and creeping progress of time, and argue that if it always 
moves at this tedious snaiPs pace it will never come to an end? How 
ready are we to sacrifice any space of time which separates us from a fa- 
vorite object, little thinking that before long we shall find it move too fast. 

For my own part I started in life with the French Revolution, and I 
have lived, alas ! to see the end of it. But I did not foresee this result. 
My sun arose with the first dawn of liberty, and I did not think how soon 
both must set. The new impulse to ardor given to men*s minds imparted 
a congenial warmth and glow to mine ; we were strong to. run a race to- 
gether, and I little dreamed that long before mine was set, the sun of 
liberty would turn to blood, or set once more in the night of despotism. 
Since then, I confess, I have no longer felt myself young, for with that 
my Iwpes fell, 

I have since turned my thoughts to gathering up soma of the 
fragments of my early recollections, and putting them into a form to which 
r might occasionally revert. The future was barred to my progress, and I 
turned for consolation and encouragement to the past. It is thus that 
while we find our personal and substantial identity vanishing from us, we 
strive to gain a reflected and vicarious one in our thoughts : we do not like 
to perish wholly, and wish to bequeath our names, at least, to posterity. 
As long as we can make our cherished thoughts and nearests interests live 
in the minds of others, we do not appear to have retired altogether from 
the stage. We still occupy the breasts of others, and exert an influence 
and power over them, and it is only our bodies that are reduced to dust 
and powder. Our favorite speculations still find encouragement, and we 
make as great a figure in the eye of the world or perhaps a greater than 
in our life-time. The demands of our self-love are thus satisfied, and these 
are the most imperious and unremitting. Besides, if by our intellectu^! 
superiority we survive ourselves in this world, by our virtues and faith we 
may attain an interest in another, and a higher state of being, and mav 
thus be recipients at the same time of men and of angels. 

" E'en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Ee'n in our ashes live their wonted fires." 

As we grow old, our sense of the value of time becomes vivid. Nothinf> 
else indeed seems of any consequence. We can never cease wondering 
that that which has ever been should cease to be. We find many' things 
remain the same : why then should there be change in us 1 This adds a 
convulsive grasp of whatever is, a sense of fallacious hollowness in all we 
see. Instead of the full, pulpy feeling of youth tasting existence and 
every object in ir, all is flat and vapid, — a whitcd sepulchre, fair without 
but full of ravening and uncleanness within. The world is a witch that 
puts us off with false shows and appearances. The simplicity of youth, 
the confiding expectation, the boundless raptures, are gone : we only think 
of getting out of it as well as we can, and without any great mischance or 
annoyance. The flush of illusion, even the complacent retrospect of past 
joys and hopes, is over: if we can slip out of life without indignity, can 
escape with little bodily infirmity, and frame our minds to the calm and 
respectable composure of still-life before we return to absolute nothing- 
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ness, it is as much as we can expect. We do not die wholly at our 
deaths : we have mouldered away gradually long before. Faculty after 
faculty, interest after interest, attachment after attachment disappear : we 
are torn from ourselves while living, year after year sees us no longer the 
same, and death only consigns the last fragment of what we wore to the grave. 
That we should wear out by slow stages, and dwindle at last into nothing, 
is not wonderful, when even in our prime our strongest impressions leave 
little trace but for the moment, and we are ^he creatures of petty circum- 
stance. How little effect is made on us in our best days by the books we 
have read, the scenes we have witnessed, the sensations we have gone 
through ! Think only of the feelings we experience in reading a fine ro- 
mance (one of Sir Walter's, for instance ;) what beauty, what sublimity, 
what interest, what heart-rending emotions ! You would suppose the feel- 
ings you then experience would last for ever, or subdue the mind to their 
own harmony and tone : while we are reading it seems as if nothing could 
ever after put us out of our way, or trouble us : — ^the first splash of mud 
that we get on entering the street, the first twopence we are cheated out 
of, the feeling vanishes clean out of our minds, and we become the prey 
of petty and aunoying circumstance. The mind soars to the lofty : it is at 
home in the grovelling^ the disagreeable, and the little. And yet we won- 
der that age should be feeble and querulous, — that the freshness of youth 
should fade away. Both worlds would hardly satisfy the extravagance of 
OHf desires and our presumption.. 
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*^ Search then the ruling passion : there alone 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known, 
The fool consistent, and the false sincere : 
This clue once found unravels all the rest, 
The prospect clears, and Wharton stands confesf — Pops. 

I AM one of those who do not think that mankind are exactly governed by 
reason or a cool calculation of consequences. I rather believe that habits 
imagination, sense, passion, prejudice, words, make a strong and frequent 
diversion from the right line of prudence and wisdom. I have been told, 
however, that these are merely the irregularities and exceptions, and that 
reason forms the rule or basis ; that the understanding, instead of being 
the sport of the capricious and arbitrary decisions of the will, generally dic- 
tates the line of conduct it 16 to pursue, and that self-interest or the main 
chance is the unvarying load-star of our affections or the chief ingredient 
in all our motives, that thrown in as baUast gives steadiness and direction 
to our voyage through life. 1 will not take upon me to give a verdict in 
this cause as judge ; but I will try to plead one side of it as an advocate, 
perhaps a biassed and feeble one. 

As the passions are to be subject to the control of reason, and as rea- 
son is resolved (in the present case) into an attention to our own interest 
or a practical sense of the value of money,, it will not be amiss to inquire 
how much of this principle itself is founded in a rational estimate of things 
or is calculated for the end it proposed,, or how much of it will turn out 
(when analysed) to be mere madness and folly or a mixture, like all the 
rest, of obstinacy, whim, fancy, vanity,, ill-nature,, and so forth, or a nomi- 
nal pursuit of good. This passion or an inordinate love of wealth shows 
itself, when it is strong, equally in two opposite ways, in saying or in spend- 
ing, avarice (or stinginess) and in extravagance* To examine each of their 
order. That lowest and most familiar form of covetousness, commonly 
called stingineaSf is at present (it must be owned) greatly on the wane in 
civilized society ; it has been driven out of fashion either by ridicule and 
good sense, or by the spread of luxury, or by supplying the mind with other 
sources of interest, besides those which relate to the bare means of subsis- 
tence, so that it may almost be considered as a vice or absurdity struck off the 
list as a set off to some that in the change of manners and the progress of dis- 
sipation have been brought upon the stage. It is not, however, so entirely 
banished from the world, but that examples of It may be found to our purpose. 
It seems to have taken refuge in the petty provincial towns or in old baronial 
castles in the north of Scotland, where it is still triumphant. To go into 
this subject some-in detail. What is more common in these places than to 
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•Stint the servants in their wages, to allowance them in the merest necessa- 
Tics, never to indulge them with a morsel of savoury food, and to lock up 
every thing from them as if they were thieves or common vagabonds broke 
into the house? The natulral consequence is that the mistresses ii^e in 
continual hot water with their servants, keep watch and ward over them — 
the pantry being in a state of siege — grudge them erery mouthful, every 
appearance of comfort or moment of leisure, and torment their own souls 
every minute of their lives about what if left wholly to itself would not 
make a difference of five shillings at the year's end. There are families 
so notorious for this kind of surveillance and meanness, that no servant will 
go to live with them ; for to clench the matter, they are obliged to stay if 
they do, as under these amiable establishments and to provide against an 
evasion of their signal advantages, domestics are never hired but by the 
half-year. Cases have been know where servants have taken a pleasant 
revenge on their masters and mistresses without intending it : where the 
example of sordid saving and meanness having possession of those who in 
the first instance were victims to it, they have conscientiously applied it to 
the benefit of all parties, and scarcely suffered a thing to enter the house 
for the whole six months they stayed in it. To pass over, however, those 
cases which may plead poverty as their excuse, what shall wo say to a lady 
of fortune (the sister of an old fashioned Scotch laird) allowing the fruit to 
rot in the gardens and hot-houses of a fine old mansion in large quantities 
sooner than let any of it be given away in presents to the neighbors, and 
when peremptorily ordered by the master of the house to send a basket- 
full every morning to a sick friend, purchasing a small pottle for the pur- 
pose, and satisfying her mind (an intelligent and well-informed one) with 
this miserable subterfuge? Nay farther, the same person, whenever they 
had green peas or other rarities served up at table, could hardly be pre- 
vailed on to help the guests to them, but if possible sent them away, though 
no other use could now be made of th6m, and she would never see them 
again ! Is there common sense in this ; or is it not more like madness ? 
But is it not, at the same time, human nature ? Left us stop to explain a 
little. In my view, the real motive of action in this and other similar 
cases of grasping penuriousness has no more reference to self-love (pro- 
perly so called) than artificial fruit and flowers have to natural ones. A 
certain form or outside appearance of utility may deceive the mind, but 
natural, pulpy, wholesome, nutritious substance, the principle of vitality is 
gone. To this callous, frigid habit of mind the real uses of things harden 
and crystalize ; the pith and marrow are extracted out of them, leaving 
nothing but the husk or shell. By a regular process, the idea of property 
is gradually abstracted from the advantage it may be of even to ourselves ; 
and to a well-drilled, thorough-bred Northern house-keeper (such as I 
have spoken of) the fruits or other produce of her garden would come at 
last to be things no more to be eaten or enjoyed than her jewels or trinkets, 
which are professedly of no use but to be kept as symbols of wealth, to be 
occasionally looked at, and carefully guarded from the approach of any 
unhallowed touch. 

The calculation of consequences or of benefit to accrue to any living 
person is so far from being the main spring in this mechanical operation 
that it is never once thought oU or regarded with peevishness and impa- 
tience as an unwelcome intruder, because it m ust naturally divert the mind 
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from the warped and false bias it has taken* . The feeling of property h 
here remoTed from the sphere of practice to a chimerical and fictitiou* 
one. In the case of not sending the fruit out of the house, there might be 
some lurking idea of its being possibly wanted at home, that it might be 
sent to some one else, or made up into conserves : but when different ar- 
ticles of food are actually placed on the table, to bang back from using or 
offering them to others, is a deliberate infatuation* They miist be destroy- 
ed, they could not appear again ; and yet this person's heart failed her and 
shrunk back from the only opportunity of making the proper use of them 
with a petty, sensitive apprehension, as if it were a kind of sacrilege done 
to a cherished and favorite object. The impulse to save was become by 
indulgence a sort of desperate propensity and forlorn hope, no longer tb^ 
understood means, but the mistaken end : habit had completely superseded 
the exercise and control of reason, and the rage of making the most of 
every thmg by making no use of it at all resisted to the last moment the 
shocking project of feasting on a defenceless dish of green peas (that 
would fetch so much in the market) as an outrage against the Goddess of 
Stinginess and torture to the soul of Thrift ! The principle of economy 
is inverted ; and in order to avoid the possibility of wasting any thing, the 
way with such philosophers and housewives is to abstain from touching it 
altogether. Is not this a common error? Or are wo conscious of our 
motives in such cases ] Or do we not flatter ourselves by imputing every 
such act of idle folly to the necessity of adopting some sure and Judicious 
plan to shun ruin, beggary, and the profligate abuse of wealth ? An old 
maid in the same northern school of humanity calling upon some young 
ladies, her neigKbors was so alarmed and scandalized at finding the safe 
open in their absence, that she engaged herself to drink tea the same after- 
noon, for the express purpose of reading them a lecture on tiie unheard- 
of-imprudence and impropriety of such an example, and was mobbed on 
her way home by the poor servant-girl (who had been made the subject of 
her declamation) in return for her uncalled-for interference. She had 
nothing to fear, nothing to lose : her safe was carefully locked up. Whv 
then all this flutter, fidgetty anxiety, and itch of meddling 1 Out of pure 
romantic generosity — because the ideaof any thing like comfort or liberali- 
ty to a servant shocked her economical and screwed-up prejudices as 
much as the impugning any article of her religious or moral creed could 
have done. The very truisms and literal refinements of this passion are 
then sheer impertinence. The housekeeper came into the parlor of a 
" big ha* house ^'** in the same land of cakes and hospitality, to say that 
the workmen had refused to eat their dinner. — ** Why so ?" — Because 
there was nothing but sowins and sour milk. — " Then they must go without 
a dinner,*' said the young mistress delighted ; " there is nothing else in the 
house for them." Yet the larder at that time groaned with cold rounds of 
beef, hams, pastries, and other plentiful remains of a huge entertainment 
the day before. This was flippancy and ill-nature, as well as a wrong no- 
tion of self-interest. Is it at all wonderful that a decent servant-girl, when 
applied to to go to this place, laughed at the idea of a service where there 
was nothing to eat ? Yet this attention to the main chance on her part, 
had it come to the lady's knowledge, would have been treated as a great 
piece of insolence. So little conception have such people of their own 
obligations on the claims of others 1 
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The clergymBn of the parish j(pi:olific in this sort of anecdote), a hearty, 
good sort of man enough, but irritable withal, took it into his head to fly 
into a violent passion if ever he ibnnd the glasses or spoons kit out in the 
kitchen, and he always went into the kitchen to look after this sort of ex^ 
citement. He pretended to be mightily afraid that the one would be 
broken (to his irreparable loss) and Hie other stolen, though there was no 
danger of either : he wanted an excuse to fret and fume about something. 
On the death of his wife he sent for her most intimate friend to condole 
and consult with, and having made some necessary arrangevients, begged 
as a peculiar favor that she would look into the kitchen to see if the glasses 
and silver spoons were in their "places. "She repressed a smile at such 
a moment out of regard to his feelings, which were serious and acute ; but 
burst into a fit of unrestrained laughter as soon as she got home. So ridi- 
culous a thing is human nature, even -to ourselves ! Either our actions are 
absnrd or we are absurd, in our constant censure and exposure of others. 1 
wolud not from choice go into these details, but I might be required to fill 
up a vague outline ; and the examples of folly, spite, and meanness are 
unfortunately " sown like a thick scurf o'er life !" 

Let us turn the tables and look at the other side of this sober, solid, 
engrossing passion for property and its appendages. A man lays out a 
thousand, nay, sometimes several thousand pounds in purchasing a fine 
picture. ' This is thought by the vulgar a very fantastical folly and unac- 
countable waste of money. Why so ? No one would give such a sum for 
a picture, unless there were others ready to offer nearly the same sum, and 
who are likely to appreciate its value and envy him the distinction. It is 
then a sign of taste, a proof of wealth to possess it ; it is an ornament and- 
a luxury. If the same person lays out the same sum of money in building 
or purchasing a fine house, or enriching it with costly furniture, no notice 
is taken. This is supposed to be perfectly natural and in« order. Yet 
both are equally gratuitous pieces of extravagance, and the value of the 
objects is in either case equally ideal. It will be asked, " But what is the 
use of the picture 1" And what, pray, is the use of the fine house or costly 
furniture unless to be looked at, to be admired, and to display the taste 
and magnificence of the owner t Are not pictures and statues as much 
furniture as gold plate or jasper tables ; or does the circumstance of the 
former having a meaning in them and appealing to the imagination as 
well as to the senses, neutralize their virtue and render it entirely chimeri- 
cal and visionary ? It is true, every one must have a house of some Idind, 
furnished somehow, and the superfluous so far grows imperceptibly out of 
the necessary. But a fine house, fine furniture is necessary to no man, 
nor of more value than the plainest, except as a matter of taste, of fancy, 
of luxury, and ostentation. Again, no doubt, if a person is in the habit of 
keeping a number of servants, and entertaining a succession of fashionable 
guests, ht must have more room than he wants for himself, apartments 
suitably decorated to receive them, and offices and stables for their horses 
and retinue. But is all this unavoidably dictated as a consequence of his 
attention to the main chance j or is it not sacrificing the latter and making 
it a stalking-horse to his vanity, dissipation, or love of society and hospi- 
tality 1 

We are at least as fond of spending money as of making it If a man 
xuns through a fortune in the way here spoken of, is it out of lov6 to him- 
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self? Yet who scruples to rua through a fortune, ia this way, of ac« 
cuses himself of any extraordinary disinterestedness or love of others / 
One bed is as much as any one can sleep in, one room is as much as he 
can dine in, and he may have another for study or to retire to after dinner; 
but he can only want more than this for the accommodation of his friends 
or the admiration of the stranger. At Fonthill Abbey (to take an extreHie 
illustration) there was not a single room fit to sit, lie, or stand in : the 
whole was cut up into pigeon holes, or spread out into long endless gaUe^ 
ries. The building this huge, ill-assorted pile cost, I believet nearly a 
million of money ; and if the circumstance was mentioned, it occasioned 
an expression of surprise at the amount* of the wealth that had been thus 
squandered ; but if it was said that a hundred pounds had been laid out on 
a highly finished picture, there was the same astonishment expressed at its 
misdirection. The sympathetic auditor makes up his mind to the first 
and greatest outlay, by refleciing that in case of the worst the building 
materials alone will fetch something considerable ; or in the very idea of 
stone walls and mortar there is something solid and tangible, that repels 
the charge of frivolous levity or fine sentiment. This quaint excrescence 
in architecture, preposterous and ill- constructed as it was, occasioned, I 
suspect, many a heart-ache and bitter comparison to the throng of fashion- 
able visitants ; and I conceive it was the very want of comfort and con- 
* venience that enhanced this feeling, by magnifying, as it were from con- 
trast the expense that had been incurred in realizing an idle whim. When 
we judge thus perversely and invidiously of the employment of wealth by 
others, I cannot think that ^e are guided in our own choice of means to 
ends by a simple calculation of downright use and personal accommo- 
dation. 

The gentleman who purchased Fonthill, and was supposed to be pos- 
sessed of wealth enough to purchase half a dozen more Fonthills, lived 
there himself for some time in a state of the greatest retirement ; rose at 
six, and read till four, rode out for an hour for the benefit of the air, and 
dined abstemiously for the sake of his health. I could do all this myself. 
What then became of the rest of his fortune ? It was lying in the funds 
or embarked in business to make it yet greater : that he might still rise at 
six and read till four, &c. It was of no other earthly use to him ; for he 
did not wish to make a figure in the world, or to throw it away on studs of 
horses, or equipages, entertainments, gaming, electioneering, subscriptions 
to charitable institutions, mistresses, or any of the usual fashionable modes 
of squandering wealth for the amusement and wonder of others and our 
own fancied enjoyment. Mr. Farquhar did not probably lay-out five hun- 
dred a-year on himself: yet it cost Mr. Beckford, who also led a life of 
perfect seclusion, twenty thousand a-year to defray the expenses of his 
table and of his household establishment. When I find that such and so 
various are the tastes of men, I am a little puzzled to know what is meant 
by self-interest, of which some persons talk so fluently, as if it was a jacA- 
t«-a-6ox, which they could take out and show you, and which they tell 
you is the object that all men equally aim at. If money, is it for its own 
sake, or the sake of other things ? Is it to hoard it, or to spend it on our- 
selves or others? In all these points, we find the utmost diversity and 
contradiction, both of feeling and practice. Certainly he who puts his 
.money into a strong box, and he who puts it into a dice-boxj must be al- 
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lowed to have a very different idea of the main chance. If hy this phrase 
be understood a principle of self-preservation, I grant that while we live, 
we must- not starve, and that necessity/ has no law. Beyond this point, til 
seems nearly left to chance or whim, and so far are all the world from 
being agreed in their definition of this redoubtable term, that one half of 
them may be said to think and act in diametrical opposition to the other. 

Avarice is the miser's dream, as fame is the poet's. A calculation of 
physical profit or loss is almost as much out of the question in the one case* 
as in the other. The one has set his mind on gold, the other on praise, 
as the summum bonum or object of his bigoted idolatry and daily contem- 
plation, not for any private and sinister ends. It is the immediate pursuit, 
not the remote or reflex consequence that gives wings to the passion. 
There is indeed a reference to self in either case that fixes and concen* 
ti'ates it, but not a gross or sordid one. Is not the desire to accumulate 
and leave a vast estate behind us, equally romanti« with the desire to 
leave a posthumous name behind us? Is not the desire of distinction, 
of something to be known and remembered by, the paramount consjdelra- 
tion ? And are not the privations we undergo, the sacrifices and exertions 
we make for either object nearly akini A child makes a*huge snow-ball . 
to show his skill and perseverance, and as something to wonder at, not 
that he can swallow it as an ice, or warm his hands at it, and though the 
next day's sun will dissolve it : and the man accumulates a pile of wealth 
for the same reason principally, or to find employment for his time, his 
imagination, and his will. I deny that to watch and superintend the re- 
turn of millions can be of any other use to him than to watch the returns- 
of the heavenly bodies, or to calculate their distances, or to contemplate 
eternity, or infinity, or the sea, or the dome of St. Peter's, or any other 
object that excite& curiosity and interest from its magnitude and import- 
ance. Do we not look at tlie most barren mountain with thrilling awe 
and wonder ? And is it strange that we should gaze at a mountain of gold 
with satisfaction, when we can besides say, '^ This is ours, with all the 
power that belongs to it?" Every passion, however plodding or prosaic, 
has its poetical side. A miser is the true alchemist, the magician in his 
cell, who overlooks k mighty cxperijortent, who sees dazzling visions, and 
who wields the will of others at his nod, but to whom all btlier hopes and 
pleasures are dead, and who is cut off from all connexion with his kind. 
He lives in a splendid hallucination, a waking trance, and so far it is well : 
but if he thinks he has any other need or use for all this endless store (any 
more than to swill the ocean,) he deceive^ himself, and is no conjuror after 
all. He goes on, however, mechanically adding to his stock, and fan- 
cying that great riches is great gain, that eveiy particle that swells the 
heap is something in reserve against the evil day, and a defence 
against that poverty whicli he dreads more the farther he is removed 
Irom it, as the more giddy the height to which we have attained, the more- 
frightful does the gulph yawn below — ^so easily does habit get the mastery 
of reason, and so nearly is passion allied to madness !^-^&ut he is laying 
up for his heirs and successors : — in toiling for thetii, and sacrificing him- 
self, is he properly attending to the main chance ? , 

This is the turn the love of money takes in cautious, dry, recluse, and 
speculative minds. If it were the pure and abstract love of money, it could 
take no other turn but this. But in a different class of characters^ the so- 
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riable, the vaiii, and imaginative, it takes just the contrary one, viz» to ex- 
pense, extravagance, and* ostentation. It here loves to display itself in 
every fantastic shape and with every reflected lustre ; in houses, ,in equi- 
page, in dress, in a retinue of friends and dependents, in horses, in hounds 
— to glitter in the eye of fashion, to be echoed by the roar of folly, and 
buoyed up for a while- like a bubble on the surface of vanity, to sink all at 
once and irrecoverably into an abyss of ruin and bankruptcy. Does it 
forsee this result? Does it care for it What, then, becomes of the cal- 
culating principle, that can neither be hood-winked nor bribed from its 
duty 1 Does it do nothing for us in this critical emergency ? It is blind, 
deaf, and insensible to all but the noise, confusion, and glare of objects by 
which it is fascinated and lulled into a fatal repose ! One man ruins him- 
self by the vanity of associating with lords, another by his love of low com- 
pany ; one by his fondness for building, another by his rage for keeping 
open house and private theatricals ; one by philosophical experiments, an- 
other b^ embarking in every ticklish and fantastical speculation that is 
proposed to him ; one throws away an estate on a law-suit,* another on a 
die, a third on a horse-race, a fourth on virtu, a fifth on a drab, a sixth op 
a contested election, ^. There is no dearth of instances to' fill the page 
or complete the group of profound calculators, of inflexible martyrs to the 
main chance. Ltd any of these discreet and well-advised persons have the 
veil torn from their darling follies by experience, and be gifted with a double 
share of wisdom and a second fortune to dispose of, and each of them, so 
far from being warned by experience or disaster, will only be the more re- 
solutely bent to assert the independence of his choice and throw it away 
the self-same road the other went befofe,-— on his vanity in associating 
with lords, on his love of low company, on his fondness for building, on his 
rage for keeping open house or private theatricals, on philosophical ex- 
periments, on fantastic speculations, on a law-suit, on a dice-box« on a fa- 
vorite horse, on a picture, on a mistress, or election contest, and so on 
through the whole of the chapter of accidents and cross purposes. There 
is an admirable description of this sort of infatuation with folly and ruin in 
Madame D'Arblay's account of Harrel in ' Cecilia ;' and though the pic- 
ture is highly wrought and carried to the utmost length, yet I maintain that 
the principle is common. I myself have known more than, one individual 
in the same predicament ; and therefore cannot think that the deviations 
from the line of strict prudence and wisdom are so rare or trifling as the 
theory I am opposing represents them, or I must have been singularly un- 
fortunate in my acquaintance. Out of a score of persons of this class I 
could mention several that have ruined their fortunes out of mere fireak, 
others that are in a state of dotage and imbecility for fear of being robbed 
of all they are worth. The rest care nothing about the matter. So that 
this boasted and unfailing attention to the main chance resolves itself, when 
strong, into mad profusion or griping penury, or if weak,, is null and yields 
to other motives. Such is the conclusion to which my observation of life 
has led me : if I am quite wrong,, it is hard that in a world abounding 
in such characters, I should not have met with a single practical philo- 
^sopher.* 

* Mr. Bentham proposes to new-model the penal code on the principle of a qqoI and 
sYStematic calculation of conseqaences. Yet of all philosophers, the candidates for 
ranoptvcons and Penitentiaries are the most short-sighted and refractory. Fttaishment 
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A girl in a- coantry town resolves never to marry any one under a duke 
or a lord. Good. This may be very well as an ebullition of spleen or 
vanity ; but is there much common sense or regard to her own satisfaction 
in it ? Were there any likelihood of her succeeding in her resolution, she 
would not make it ; for it is the very distinction to be attained that piques 
her ambition, and leads her to gratify her conceit of herself by affecting to 
look down on any lower matches. Let her suffer ever so much mortifica* 
tion or chagrin in the prosecution of her scheme, it only confirms her the 
more in it : the spirit of contradiction and the shame of owning herself de- 
feated, increase with every new disappointment ande very year of painful 
i>robation. At least this is the case while she chooses to think there is any 
ohance leiY. But what, after all, is this haughty and ridiculous pretension 
founded onl Is- it owing to a more commanding view and a firmer grasp 
of consequences, or of her own interest ? No such thing : she is as mucli 
captivated by the fancied sound of " My Lady," and dazzled by the image 
of a coronet-coach, as the girl who marries a footman is smit with his broad 
shoulders, laced coat, and rosy cheeks. " But why must I be always in 
extremes ? Few misses make vows of celibacy or marry their footmen." 
Take then the broad question : — Do they generally marry from the con- 
victions of the understanding, or make the choice that is most likely to en- 
sure their future happinesss, or that they themselves approve aftern-ards ? 
I think the answer must be in the negative ; and yet love and marriage 
are among the weiglitiest and most serious concerns of life. Mutual regard, 
good temper^good sense, good character, or a conformity of tastes anddis- 
positions, have notoriously and lamentably little to say in it. On the con- 
trary, it is most frequently those things that pique and provoke opposition, 
instead of those which promise concord and sympathy, that decide the 
choice and inflame the will by the love of conquest, or of overcoming dif- 
ficulty. Or it is a complexion, or a fine set of teeth, or air, or dress, or a 
fine person, or false calves, or affected consequence, or a reputation for 
gallantry, or a flow of spirits, or a flow of words, or forward coquetry, or 
assumed indifference, — something that appeals to the senses, the fanc\', or 
to our pride, and determines us to throw away our happiness for life. 
Neither, then, in this case, on which so much depends, are the juaiji chance 
and our real interest by any means the same thing. 

" Now all ye ladies of fair Scotland, 
And ladies of England that happy would prove, 
Marry never for houses, nor marry for land. 
Nor marry for nothing but only love."* — Old Ballad. 

has soarccly any effect upon them. Thieves steal under the scaffold ; and if a pcrson'3 
previous feelings and habits do not prevent his running tiic risk of the gallows, be as- 
sured that the fear of consequences or his having already escaped it, witli all the ^ood 
resolutions he may have made on the occasion, will not prevent his exposing himsclrto 
it a second time. It is true most people have a natural aversion to being hungcd. The 
perseverance of culprits in their evil courses seems a fatality, which is strengthened by 
the prospect of what is to follow. Mr. Bentiiam argues that all men act from calcula- 
tion, " even madmen reason." So far it may be true that the world is not unlike a great 
Bedlam, or answers to the title of an old play — " A mad world my masters." 

• " Hax'c I not seen a household where love was not ?" says the author of the * Be- 
trotlied ;' *' where, although there was worth and good will, and enoucrh of the means of 
life, all was imbittoced by regrets, which were not only vain, but crimmal ?" — *' 1 would 
take the GfiosVs word for a thousand pound," or in preference to that of any man living, 
though I was told^n the streets of Edinburgh, that Dr. Jamieson, the author of the * Dic- 
tionary,' was quite as great a roan ! 

25* 
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Or take the passion of love where it has other objects and conseqtieDces 
in view. Is reason any match for the poison of this passion, where it has 
been once imbibed 1 1 might just as well be told that reason is a cure for 
madness or the bite of a vei^omous serpent. Are not health, fortune, 
friends, character, peace of mind, every thing sacrificed to its- idlest im- 
pulse? Are the instances rare, or are they not common and tragical? 
Tiie 7nain chance does not serve the turn here* Does the prospect of cer- 
tain ruin break the fascination to its frail victim, or does it not render the 
conquest more easy and secure that the seducer has already triumphed 
over and deserted a hundred other victims 1 A man a bonnes fortunes is 
the most irresistible personage in the lists of gallantry. Take drunken- 
ness again, that vice which till within these few years (and even still) was 
fatal to the health, the constitution, the fortunes of so many thousands, and 
the peace of so many families in Great Britain. I would ask what re- 
monstrance of friencLs, what lessons of experience, what resolutions of 
amendment, what certainty of remorse and suffering,, however exquisite, 
would deter the confirmed sot (where the passion for this kind of excite- 
ment had once become habitual- and the immediate want of it was feit) 
from indulging his propensity and taking his full swing, notwithstanding 
the severe and imminent punishment to follow upon his excess 1 The 
consequence of not abstaining from his favorite beverage is not doubtful 
and distant (a thing in the clouds) but close to his side, staring him in the 
face, and felt perhaps in all its aggravations that very morning, yet the re- 
collection of this and of the next day's dawn is of no avail against the mo- 
mentary craving and head long impulse given by the first application of 
the glass to his lips. The present temptation is indeed heightened by the 
threatened alternative. I know this as a rule, that the stronger (he re- 
pentance, the surer the relapse and the more hopeless the cure ! The be- 
ing engrossed by the present moment, by the present feeling, whatever it 
be, whether of pleasure or pain, is the evident cause of both. Few in- 
stances have been known of a final reformation on this head. Yet it is a 
clear case ; and reason, if it were that giant that it is represented in any 
thing but legers and books of accounts, would put down the abuse in an 
instant. It is true, this infirmity is more particularly chargeable to the 
English and to other Northern nations, and there has been a considerable 
improvement among us of late years ; but I suspect it is owing to a change 
of manners and to the opening of new sources of amusement (without the 
aid of ardent spirits flung in to relieve the depression of our animal spirits) 
more than to the excellent treatises which have been written against the 
use of fermented liquors, or to an increasing, tender regard to our own 
comfort, health, and happiness in the breast of individuals. We still find 
plenty of ways of tormenting ourselves and sporting with the feelings 
of others ! I will say nothing of a passion for gaming here as too obvious 
an illustration of what I mean. It is more rare and hardly to be looked 
on as epidemic with us. But few that have dabbled in this vice have not 
become deeply involved, and few (or none) that have done so have ever 
retraced their steps or returned to sober calculations of the main chance. 
The majority, it is true, are not gamesters ; but where the passion does 
^xist, it completely tyrannizes over and stifles the voice of common sense, 
reason, and humanity. How many victims has the point of honor ! 1 
If ill not pretend that, as matters stand, it may not be necessary to fight a 
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duel, under certain circurastaDces and on certain provocations, even in a 
prudential point of view though this again proves how little the maxims 
and practices of the world are regulated by a mere consideration of per* 
sonal safety and welfare) : but I do say that the rashness with which this 
responsibility is often incurred, and the even seeking for trifling causes of 
quarrel shows any thing but a consistent regard to self-interest as a gene- 
ral principle of action, or rather betrays a total recklessness of conse- 
quences, when opposed to pique, petulance, or passion. 

Before I proceed to answer a principal objection (and indeed a stagger- 
ing one at first sight) I will mention here that I think it strongly confirms 
my view of human nature, that men form their opinions much more from 
prejudice than reason. The proof that they do so is that they form such 
opposite ones, when the abstract premises and independent evidence are 
the same. How few Calvinists become Lutherans ! How few Papists 
Protestants ! How few Tories Whigs ! * Each shuts his eyes equally to 
facts or arguments, and persists in the view of the subject that custom, 
pride, and obstinacy, dictate. Interest is no more regarded than reason ; 
for it is often at the risk both of life and fortune that those opinions have 
been maintained, and it is uniformly when parties have run highest, and 
the strife has been deadliest, that people have been most forward to stake 
their existence and every thing belonging to them on some unintelligible 
dogma or article of an old-fashioned creed.^ 

Half the wars and fightings, martyrdoms, persecutions, feuds, antipa- 
thies, heart-burnings in the world have been about some distinction, 
** some trick not worth an egg*' — so ready are mankind to sacrifice their 
ail to a mere name ! It may be urged, that the good of our souls, or our 
welfare in a future state of being, is a rational and well-grounded motive 
for these religious extravagances. And this is true, so far as religious 
zeal falls in with men*s passions or the spirit of the times. A bigot was 
formerly ready to cut his neighbor's throat to go to Heaven, but not so 
ready to reform his own life, or give up a single vice or gratification, not- 
withstanding all the pains and penalties denounced upon it, and of which 
his faith in Holy Church did not suffer him to doubt a moment ! 

But it is contended here, that in matters not of doctrinal speculation, 
but of private life and domestic policy, every one consults and understands 
his own interest ; that, whatever other hobbies he may have, he minds this 
as the main object, and contrives to make both ends meet, in spite of 
seeming inattention and real difficulties. '' If we look around us," says a 
shrewd, hard-headed Scotchman, " and take examples from the neighbor- 
hood in which we live, we shall find that, allowing for occasional excep- 
tions, diversities, and singularities, the main chance is still stuck to with 
rigid and unabated pertinacity — the accounts are wound up, and every 
thing is right at the year's end, whatever freaks or fancies may have inter- 
vened in the course of it. The business of life goes on (which is the 
principal thing), and every man's house stands on its own bottom. This 
is the case in Nicholson street, in the next street to it, and in the next 
street to that, and in the whole of Edinburgh, Scotland, and England, to 
boot" This, I allow, is a home thrust^ and I must parry it how I can. 

♦ Cert€$, more Whigs become Tories. This may also be accounted far satisfactohly, 
though not very rationally. 
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It )8 a kind of heavy broad-wheeled waggon of an objection^ that< makes- 
a formidable, awkward appearance, and takes up so much of the road, 
that I shall have a lucky escape if I can dash by it in my light gig without 
being upset or crushed to atoms. The persons who in the present in- 
stance have the charge of it in its progress through the streets of Edin- 
buri^li are a constitutional lawyer, a political economist, an opposition 
editor, and /an ex-of!icio surveyor of the customs— fearful odd» against 
one poor metaphysician ! Their machine of human life, I confess, puts 
me a little in mind of those square-looking caravans one sometimes meets 
on the road, in which they transport wild beasts from place to place ; and 
dull, heavy, safe, and flat as they look, the inmates continue their old 
habits ; tiie monkeys play their tricks, and the panthers lick their jaws 
for human blood, though cramped and confined in their excursions. So 
the vices and follies, when they cannot break loose, do their worst insidr 
this formal conveyance, the main chance. As this ovation is intended to 
pass up Vi\fA\ street for the honor of the Scottish capital, I should wish it 
to stop at the shop-door of Mr. Bartholine Saddletree, to see if he is at- 
home or in the courts. Also to inquire whether the suit of Peter Peebles 
is yet ended ; and to take the opinion of counsel how many of the High- 
land lairds, or Scottish noblemen and gentlemen, that were out in the 
Fifteen and the Forty-five, periled their lives and fortunes in the " good 
cause" from an eye to the main chance ? ' The Baron of Bradwardine 
would have scorned such a suggestion ; nay, it would have been below 
Balmawhapple or even Killancureit. But '* the age of chivalry is gone, 
and that of sophists, economists, and calculators, has succeeded," 1 
should say that the risk,, the secrecy, the possibility of the leaders havinc^ 
their heads stuck on Temple Bar and their estates confiscated were amons^ 
the foremost causes that inflamed their zeal and stirred their blood to the 
enterprise. • 

Hardship, danger, exile, death, these words smack of honor more than 
the main chance. The modern Scotch may be loyal on this thriving prin- 
ciple : their ancestors found their loyalty a very losing concern, yet thev 
persevered in it- till, and long after, it became a desperate cause. But 
patriotism and loyalty (true or false) are important and powerful princi- 
ples in human affairs, though not always selfish and calculating. Honor 
is one great standard bearer and puissant leader in the struggle of human 
life ; and less than honor (a nickname or a bug-bear) is enough to set the 
multitude together by the ears, whether in civil, religious, or private brawls. 
But to return to our Edinburgh shop-keepers, those practical models ol 
wisdom, and authentic epitomes of human nature. Say that by their 
'* canny ways and pawky looks" they keep their names out of the ' Ga- 
zette,' yet still care (not the less perhaps) mounts behind their counters, 
and sits in their back-shops. A tradesman is not a bankrupt at the year's 
end. But what does it signify, if he is hen-pecked in the mean^time, or 
quarrels with his wife, or beats his apprentices, or has married a woman 
twice as old as himself for her money, or has been jilted by his maid, or 
fuddles himself every night, or is laying in an apoplexy by over-eating 
himself, or is believed by nobody, or is a furious Whig or Tory, or a 
knave, or a fool, or one envious of the success of his neighbors, or dissat- 
isfied with his own, or surly, or eaten up with indolence and procrastina- 
tion, never easy but bashful and awkard in company (though with a vast 
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desire to shine) pr has some personal defect or weak sides on which the 
Devil is sure to assail him, «nd the. venting his spleen and irritability ou 
which, through some loop4iole or other, makes the real business and tor** 
ment of his life— -that qf his shop may go on as k pleases. Such is the 
perfection of reason and the- triumph of the sovereign good, where there 
are no strong passions to disturb, or no great vices to sully it ! The hu- , 
mors collect, the will will have head, the petty passions ferment, and we start 
some grievance or other, and hunt it down every hour in the day, or the 
machine of stilUUfe could not go on even in North Britain. But were I 
to grant the full force and extent of the objection, 1 should still say that it 
does not bear upon my view of the subject or general assertion, tKat rea- 
son is an unequal match for passion. Business is a kind of gaoler or task- 
master, that keeps its vassals in good order while they are under its eye, 
as the slave or culprit- performs his task with the whip hanging over him, 
and punishment immediately to follow neglect ; but the question is, what 
he would do with his recovered freedom, or whdt course the mind will for 
the most part pursue, when in the range of its general conduct it has its 
choice to make between a distant, doubtful, sober, rational good (or aver^ 
age state of bei^g,) and some one object of comparatively li^e value, that 
strikes the senses, flatters bur pride, gives scope to the imagination, and 
has all the strength of passion and inclination on its side. The main chance 
then is a considerable exception, but not a fair one or a case in point, since 
it falls under a different head and line of argument. The fault of reason 
in general (which takes in the whoU instead of parts) is tKat its objects, ^ 
though of the utmost extent and importance,, are not defined and tangible. 
This fault cannot be found with the pursuit of trade' and commerce. It is 
not a mere dry abstract, undefined, speculative, however steady and well- 
founded conviction of the understanding. It has other levers and pullies 
to Enforce it, besides those of reason and reflection ; as follows :•— 

1. The value of money is positive or specific. The interest in it is a 
sort of mathematical interest,, reducible to number and quantity. Ten is 
always more than one ; a part is never greater than the whole ; the good 
we seek or attain in this way has a technical denomination ; and I do not 
deny that in matters of strict calculation,, the principle of calculation will 
naturally bear great sway. The returns of profit and loss are regular and 
mechanical, and the operations of business or the main chance are so too. 
But compionly speaking, we judge by the degree of excitement^ not by the 
ultimate quantity. Thus we prefer a draught of nectar t6 the recovery of 
our health, and are on most occasions ready to exclaim,— 

« Ad ounce of sweet is worth a pound of sour." 

Yet there is a point at which self-will and humor stop. A man will take 
brandy, which is a a kind of slow jpoison^ but he will not take actual poi- 
son knowing it to be such, however slow the operation or bewitching 
the taste; because here the efiectis absolutely fixed and certain, not varia- 
ble, nor in the power of the imagination to elude or trifle with it. I sfie 
no courage in battle, but in going on what is called the forlorn hope. 

2. Business is also an affair of habit : it calls for incessant and daily ap- 
plication; and what was at first a matter of necessity to supply our wants, 
becomes often a matter of necessity to employ our time. The man of 
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business wants work for his head; the labored and mechanic for his hands ^ 
so that the love of action, of difficulty of competition, the stimulus of sue* 
cess or failure is perhaps as strong an ingredient in men's ordinary pur- 
suits as the love of gain. We find persons pursuing science or £fny hooby- 
korsical whim or handicraft that they have taken a fancy to, or persever- 
ing in a loosing concern with just the same ardor and obstinacy. As to the 
choice of a pursuit in life, a man may not be forward to engage in busi- 
ness, but being once in, does not like to turn back amidst the pity of friends 
and the derision of enemies. How difficult is it to prevent those who have 
a turn for any art or science from going into these pursuits however un- 
profitable ! Nay, how difficult is it often to prevent those who have no 
turn that way, but prefer starving to a certain income ! If there is one 
in a family brighter than the rest, he is immediately designed for one of 
the learned professions. Really, the dull and plodding people of the world 
have not much reason to boast of their superior wisdom or numbers: they 
are in an involuntary majority ! 

3. The value of money is an exchangeable value; that is, this pursuit is 
a\^ilabie towards and convertible into a great many others. A person is 
in want of mofoy, and mortgages an estate to throw it away upon a round 
of entertainments and company. The passion or motive here is not a 
hankering after money, and the individual will ruin himself for this object. 
Another who has the same passion for show, and a certain style of living, 
tries to gain a fortune in trade to indulge it, and only goes to work in a 
more round-about way. I remember a story of a common mechanic at 
Manchester, who laid- out the hard-earned savings of the week in hiring a 
horse and livery-servant to ride behind him to Stockport every Sunday,, 
and to dine there at an ordinary like a gentleman. The pains bestowed* 
upon the main chance here was only a cover for another object, which ex-^ 
ercised a ridiculous predominance over his mind. Money will purchase a 
hor«e, a house, a picture, leisure, dissipation, or whatever the individual has 
a fancy for, that is to be purchased ; but it does not follow that he is fond of 
all these, or of whatever will promote his real interest, because he is fond of 
money, but that he has a passion for some one of these objects, to which 
he would probably sacrifice all the rest, and his own ^ace and happiness 
into the bargain. 

4. The main chance is an instrument of various passions, but is directly 
opposed to none of theif , with the single exception of indolence, or the 
vis invertuBf which of itself is seldom strong enough to master it, without 
the aid of some other incitement. A barrister sticks to his duty, as long as 
he has only his love of ease to conquer ; but he flings up his briefs or ne- 
glects them, if he thinks he can make a figure in Parliament. A servant- 
girl stays in her place and does her work, though perhaps lazy and slat- 
ternly because no immediate ten^ptation occurs strong enough to interfere 
with the necessity of gaining her bread, but she goes away with a bastard- 
child, because here passion and desire come into play, though the conse- 
quence is that she loses not only her place but het character and every 
prospect rn life. No one, therefore, flings away the main chance without 
a motive^ any more than he voluntarily puts his hand into the fire or-breaks 
his neck by jumping out of the window. A man must live ; the firs^ step 
is a point of necessity: every man would live well, the second^ is a point 
of luxury* The having or even acquiring wealth does tiot prevent our en* 
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joying it in various ways. A man may give his mornings to business, and 
his evenings to pleasure. There is no contradiction in this ; nor does he 
sacrifice his ruling passion by this, any more than the man of letters by 
study, or the soldier by an attention to discipline. Reason and passion 
are opposed, not passion and business. The sot, the glutton, the debauchee, 
the gamester, must all have money, to make their own use of it, and they 
may indulge all these passions and their avarice at tlie same time. It is 
only when the last becomes the ruling passion that it puts a prohibition 
on the others. In that case, every thing else iis lost sight of; but it is sel- 
dom carried to this lengthy or when it is, it is far from being another name, 
either in its means or ends, for reason, sense, or happiness, as I have 
already shown. 

I have taken no notice hitherto of ambition or virtue, or scarcely of the 
pursuits of fame or intellect. Yet aU these are important and respectable 
divisions of the map of human life. Who ever charged Mr« Pitt with a 
want of common sense, because he did not die worth a plumb 1 Had it 
.been proposed to Lord Byron to forfeit every penny of his estate, or every 
particle of bis reputation, would he have hesitated to part with the formerf 
Is not a loss of character, fi stain upon honor, as severe a blow as any re- 
verse of fortune? Do not the richest heiresses in the city marry for a title^ 
and think themselves well oSl Are there not patriots who think or dream 
all their lives about their country's good ; philanthropists who rave about 
liberty and humanity at a certain yearly loss? Are there not studious men 
who never once thought of bettering their circumstances 1 Are not the libe- • 
ral professions held more respectable, than business, though less lucrative t 
Might not most people do better than they do» but that they postpone their 
interest to their indolence, their taste for reading, their love of pleasure, 
or to some other influence ? And is it not generally understood that all 
men can make a fortune or succeed in the main chance^ who have but that 
one idea in their heads? Lastly, are there not those who pursue or 
husband wealth for then: own good, for the benefit of their friends or 
the relief of ^^® distressed? But as the examples are rare,- and might ' 
be supposed to make against myself, I shall not insist upon thein. I 
think I have said enough to vindicate or apologize for my first position — 

*' Masterless pasaioQ sways us to the mood 
Of what it likes or loalhs ;" 

or if not to make good my ground, to march out with flying colors and 

beat of drum ! 
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The Opera is a fine thing : the only question is whether it is not too fine. 
It is the most fascinating^ and at the same time the most tantalising of all 
places. It Is not the too littU^ but the too muchj that offends us. Every 
object is there collected, and displayed in ostentatious profusion, that can 
strike the senses or dazzle the imagination ; music, dancing, painting, poetry, 
architecture, the blaze of beauty,. '* the glass of fashion, and the mould of 
form ;** and yet one is not satisfied — for the multitude and variety of ob- 
jects distract the attention, and by flattering us with a vain show of the 
highest gratification of every faculty and wish, leave us at last in a state of 
listlessness, disappointment^ and ennui. The powers of the mind are ex- 
hausted, without being invigorated ; our expectations are excited, not satis- 
fied ; and we are at some loss to distinguish an excess of irritation from 
the height of enjoyment. To sit at the Opera for a whole evening, is like 
undergoing the process of animal magnetism for the same length of time. 
It is an illusion and a mockery, where the mind is made " the fool of the 
senses," and cheated of itself; where pleasure courts us, as in a fairy 
palace ; where the Graces and the Muses, waving in a gay, fantasti<5 round 
with one another, still turn from our pursuit ; where, art, like an enchan- 
tress with a thousand faces, still allures our giddy admiration, shifts her 
mask, and again disappoints us. The Opera, in short, proceeds upon a 
false estimate of taste and morals ; it supposes that the capacity for enjoy- 
ment may be multiplied with the objects calculated to afford it. It is a 
species of intellectual prostitution ; for we can no "Ynore receive pleasure 
from all our faculties at once than we can be in love with a number of 
mistresses at the same time. Though we have different senses, we have 
but one heart; and if we attempt to ^ force it into the service of them all at 
once, it must grow restive or torpid, hardened or enervated. The specta- 
tor may say to the sister-arts of Painting, Poetry, and Music, as they ad- 
vance to him in a, pas-de-trois at the Opera, " How happy could I be with 
either, where t'other dear charmers away ;" but while "they aill tease 
him together,'' the heart gives a satisfactory answer to none of them ; — 
is ashamed of its want of resources to supply the repeated calls upon its 
sensibility, seeks relief from the importunity of endless excitement in fas- 
tidious apathy or afi(ected levity ; and in the midst of luxury, pomp, vanity, 
indolence, and dissipation, feels only the hollow, aching void within, the 
irksome craving of unsatisfied desire, because more pleasures are placed 
within its reach than it is capable of enjoying, and the interference of one 
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i^bject with another ends in a double disappointment. Such is the best 
account I can give of the nature of the Opera,— of the contradiction be- 
tween our expectations of pleasure and our uneasiness there,-— of our very 
jealousy of the flattering appeals which are made to bur senses, our psissions, 
and oar vanity, on all sides, — of the little relish we acquire for it, and the dis- 
taste it gives us for other things. Any one of the sources of amusement 
to be found there would be enough to occupy and keep the attention alive ^ 
the tout ensemble fatigues and oppresses it. One may be stifled to death 
with roses. A head-ache may be produced by a profusion of sweet smells 
or of sweet sounds: but we do not like the head-ache the more on that 
account. Nor are we reconciled to it, even at the Opera. 

What makes the difference between an opera of Mozart's and the sing- 
ing of a thrush confined in a wooden cage at the corner of the street I 
The one is nature, and the other is art : the one is paid for, and the other 
is not. Madame Fodor sang the air of Vedrai Carino in ' Don Giovanni,* 
so divinely, because she was hired to sing it ; she sang it to please the 
audience, not herself, and did not always like to be encored in it ; but the 
thrush that awakes at daybreak with its song, does not sing because it is 
paid to sing, or to please others, or to be admired or criticised. It sings 
because it is happy : it poiirs the thrilling sounds from its throat, to relieve 
the overflowings of its own heart — the liquid notes come from, and go to 
the heart, dropping balm into it, as the gushing spring revives the travel- 
er's parched and fainting lips. That stream (S joy comes purie and fresh 
to the longing sense, free from art and afiectation ; the same that rises over 
vernal groves, mingled with the breath of mctrningj and the perfumes of 
the wild hyacinth ; it waits for no audience, it wants no rehearsing, and 
still,— 

" Hymns its good God, and carols sweet of love." 

This is the great difference between nature and art, that the one is what 
the other seems^ and gives all the pleasure it expresses, because it feels it 
itself. Madam Fodor sang, as a musioal instrument may be made to play 
A tune, and perhaps with no more real delight : but it is not so with the 
linnet or the thrush, that sings because God pleases and pours out its little 
soul in pleasure. This is the reason why its singing is (so far) so much 
better than melody or harmony, than bass or treble, than the Italian or the 
German school, than quavers or crotchets, or half-notes, or canzonets, or 
quartetts, or any thing in the world but truth and nature ! 

The Opera is the most artificial of all things. It is not only art, 
but ostentatious, unambiguous, exclusive art. It does not subsist as an imi- 
tation of nature, but in contempt of it ; and instead of seconding, its object 
is to pervert and sophisticate all our natural impressions of things. When 
the Opera first made its appearance in this country, there were strong pre- 
judices entertained against it, and it was ridiculed as a species of the mock^ 
heroic. The prejudices have worn out with time, and the ridicule has 
ceased ; but the grounds for both remain the same in the nature of the 
thing itself. At the theatre, we see and hear what has been said, thought 
and done by various people elsewhere : at the Opera, we see and hear 
what was never said, thought, or done any where but at the Opera. Not 
only is all communication with nature cut bfl*, but every appeal to the ima- 
gination is sheathed and softened in the melting medium of Siren sounds. 
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The ear is cloyed and glutted with warbled ecstasies or agonies ; whits 
every avenue to terror or pity is carefully stopped up and guarded by song 
and recitative. Music is not made the vehicle of poetry, but poetry of 
music ; tiie very meaning of the words is lost or refined a^ay in the effemi- 
nacy of a foreign language. A grand serious Opera is a tragedy wrapped 
up in soothing airs, to suit the tender feelings of the nurslings of fortune — 
where tortured victims swoon on beds of roses, and the pangs of despair 
sink in tremulous accents into downy repose. Just so much of human 
misery is given as to lull those who are exempted from it into a deeper 
sense of their ^own security : just enough of the picture of human life is 
shown to relieve their langor, without disturbing'their indifierence ; — not 
to excite their sympathy, but '^ with some sweet oblivious antidote," to 
pamper their sleek and sordid apathy. In a word, the whole business of 
the Opera is to stifle emotion in its birth, and to intercept every feeling in 
its progress to the heart. Every impression that, left to itself, aiight sink 
deep into the mind, and wake it to real sympathy, is overtaken and baffled 
by means of some other impression, plays round the surface of the imagi- 
nation, trembles into airy sound, or expires in an empty pageant. In the 
grand carnival of the senses the pulse of life is suspended, the link which 
binds us to humanity is broken ; the soul is fretted by the .sense of exces- 
sive softness into a feverish hectic dream ; truth becomes a fable ; good 
and evil matters of perfect indifference, except as they can be made sub- 
servient to our selfish gratification; and there is hardly a vice for which the 
mind on coming out of the Opera is not prepared, no virtue of which it is 
capable I 

But what shall I say of the company at the Opera 1 Is it not grand, 
select, splendid, and imposing? Do we not see there "the flower of Bri- 
tain's warriors, her statesmen, and her fair," her nobles and her diploma- 
tic characters 1 First, one only knows the diplomatic characters by their 
taking prodigious quantities of snuff, and as to the great warriors, some 
that I know had belter not show their faces — if there is any truth in phy- 
siognomy ; and'as to great men, I know of but one in modern times, and 
neither Europe nor the Opera-house was big enough to hold him. With 
respect to Lords and Ladies, we see them as we do gilded butterflies in 
glass cases. We soon get tired of them, for they seem tired of themselves 
and one another. They gape, stare, affect to whisper, laugh, or talk loud, 
to fill up the vacuities of thought and expression. They do not gratify 
our predilection for happy faces ! But we do not feel the throb of pleas- 
ure from the blaze of beauty in the side-boxes 1 That blaze wouki be 
brighter, were it not quenched in the sparkling of diamonds. As for the 
rest, the grapes are sour. Beauty is a thing that is not made only to be 
seen. Who can behold it without a transient wish to be near it, to adore, 
to possess it? He must be a fool or a coxcomb, whom the sight of a 
beauty dazzles, but does not warm ; whom a thousand glances shot from a 
thousand heavenly faces pierce without wounding ; who can behold with- 
out a pang the bowers of Paradise opening to him by a thousand doors, 
and barred against him by magic spells ! — Bright creatures, fairest of the 
fair, ye shine above our heads, bright as Ariadne's crown, fair as the dewy. 
star of evening : but ye are no more to us ! There is no golden chain 
let down to us from you : we have sometimes seen you at play, or caught 
a glimpse of your faces passing in a coronet-coach ; but As I am grow- 
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ing romantic, I shall take a turn into the cruih'T^om, where, following the 
train of the great statesmen, the warriors, and the diplomatic characters, 
I shall meet with a nearly eqaal display of external elegance and accom- 
plishment, without the pride of sex, rank, or virtue 1 If the women were 
all Junes before, here they are all Yenuses, and no less Goddesses ! Those 
who complained of inaccessible beauty before, may here find beauty more 
accessible, and take their revenge on the boxes in the lobbies ! 



X 
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OF PERSONS ONE WOULD WISH TO HAVE SEEN. 



"Come like shadows — fo dejmrt." 

Lamb it Was, I think, who suggested this subject, as well as the defence 
of Guy Faux, which I urged him to execute. As, however, he would 
undertake neither, I suppose I must do both — a task for which he would 
have been much fitter, no less from the temerity than the felicity of bis 

pen— • 

" Never so sure our rapture to create 
As when it touched the brink of all we bate." 

Compared with him I shall, I fear, make but a common-place piece of 
business of it ; but I should be loth the idea was entirely lost, and besides 
I may avail myself of some hints of his in the progress of it. I am some- 
times, I suspect a better reporter of the ideas of other people than ex- 
pounder of my own. I pursue the one too far into paradox or mysticism ; 
the others I am. not bound to follow farther than I like, or than seems fair 
and reasonable. 

Onlfie question being started, A — said, "I suppose the two first per- 
sons 3^u would choose to see would be the two greatest names in English 
literature. Sir Isaac* Newton and Mr. Locke V* In this A — , as usual, 
reckoned without his host. Every one burst out a laughing at the expres- 
sion of Lamb's face, in which impatience was restrained by courtes}*. 
*' Yes, the greatest names,'* he stammered out hastily, " but they were not 
persons — not persons." — "Not persons r' said A-i^ looking wise and fool- 
ish at the same time, afraid his triumph might be premature. ** That is," 
rejoined Lamb, "not characters you know. 3y Mr. Locke and Sii; Isaac 
Newton, you mean the ' Essay on the Human Understanding,' and the 
' Principia,' which we have to this day. Beyond their contents there is 
nothing personally interesting in the men. But what we want to see any 
one bodUif for, is when there is something peculiar^ striking in the indivi- 
duals, more than we can learn from their writings, and yet are curious to 
know. I dare say Locke and Newton were very like Kneller*s portraits of 
them. But who could paint Shakspeare ?" — ** Ay," retorted A — , " there it 

is ; then Lsuppose you would prefer seeing him and Milton instead?" 

" No," said Lamb, *^ neither. I have seen so much of Sbukspeare on the 
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Stage and on book<*stalls, in frontispieces and on mantle-pieces, that I am 
quite tired of the everlasting repetiton: and as to Milton's face, the im- 
pressions that have come down to* us of it I do not like ; it is too starched 
and puritanical ; and T should be afraid of losing, some of the manna of 
hts poetry in the leaven of his countenance and the precisian's band and 
gown."-— *^I shall guess no' more," said A — . "Who is it, then, you 
would like to see * in his habit as he lived,' if you had your choice of the 
whole range of English literature ?" Lamb then named Sir Thomas 
"Brown and Fulke weville, the friend of Sir Philip Sidney, as* the two 
worthies whom he sho.uld feel the greatest pleasure to encounter on the 
door of his apartment in their night-gown and slippers, and to exchange 

, friendly greeting with them% At this A — laughed outright, and conceived 
Lamb was jesting with him ; but as no one followed his example, he 
thought there might be something in it, and waited for an explanation in a 
state of whimsical suspense. Lamb* then (as well as I can remember a 
conversation that passed tw.enty years ago — how time slips !). went on as 
follows. " The reason why. I pitch upon those two authors is, that.their 
writings are riddles, and they themselves, the mo^t mysterious of per- 
sonages. They resemble the soothsayers of old, who dealt in dark hints 
and doubtful oracles ; and I should like to ask them the meaning of what 
no mortal but themselves, I should suppose, can fathom. There is Dr. 
Johnson, I have no curiosity, no strange uncertainty about him : he and 

' Boswell together have pretty well let me into the secret of what passed 
through his mind. He«and other writers like him are sufficiently explicit :. 

. my' friends whose repose I should be tempted to disturb (were it in my 
power), are implicit, inextricable,. inscrutable* 

" When 1 look at that obscure but gorgeous- pjrose-composition the 
^ Urn-burial,' I seem to myself to look into' a deep abyss, at the bottom of 
which are hid pearls and rich treasure ; or it is like a stately labyrinth of 
dout>t and withering speculatipn, and I would invoke the spirit of the 
author to lead me through it« Besides, who would not be curious to see 
the lineaments of a man who having himself been twice married, wished 
that mankind were propagated like trees ^ 

** As to Fulke Greville, he ialike nothing but one of his own ' Prologues 
spoken by the ghost of an old kin^ ofOrmus,' a truly formidable and in- 
viting personage :' his style is apocalyptical, cabalistieal, a knot worthy of 
such an apparition to untie ; and fop the unravelling a passage or two, I 
would stand the brunt if an encounter with so portentous a commentator .!" 
— *' I am afraid in that case," said A — , " that if the mystery were once 
cleared up, the merit might be lost ;" — and turning to me, whispered a 
• friendly apprehensipn, that while. Lamb continued to admire these old 
crabbed authors^ he would never. become a popular writer. Dr. Donne 
was mentioned as a writer of the same period, with a very interesting 
countenance, whose history was singular, and whose meaning was often 
quite as uncom^edahle^ without a personal citation, from the dead, as that 
of any of his conteiAporaries. The volume was produced ; and while 
some one was expatiating on the exquisite simplicity and beauty of the \ 
portrait prefixed to the old edition, A — got hold of the poetry, and ex- 
claiming " What have we here ?" read. the* fdllo wing : — 

"Here lies a She-Sun and a He-Moon there, 
She gives the b^st light to bis sphere, 
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Or each ii both and all, and to, *• ' ■ 

They uiito«one another nothing owe.'* 

There was no resisting this, till Lamb seizing the'ToMme, cumcd to the 
beautiful ' Lines to bis Mistress/ dissaading her from accompaDying him 
abroad, and read them with suffused features and a faltMing tongue. 

«< By our fiirst strange and fatal interview, 
: By all desires which thereof did ensoe. 

By our long starving hope», by that remorse 
Which my words' masculine persuasive force 
Besot in thee, and by the memory 
Of hurts, which spies and rivals threatened me, 
I calmly beg. But by thy father's wrath, 
By all paios which want and divorcement hath, 
t conjure thee ; and all the oaths which I 
And thou have sworn to seal joint constancy 
Here I unswear, and overswear them thus, 
Thou shalt not love by ways so dangerous. 
Temper, oh fair Love ! love's impetuous rage, 
Be my true mistress stifl, not my feign'd Page ; 
I'll go, and, by thy kind leave, leave behind 
Thee ! only worthy to nurse it in my mind, ^ , 
Thirst to come back ; oh, if thou die before, 
My soul from other lands to thee shall soar. 
Thy (else almighty) beauty cannot move 
Rage from the seas, ilor thy love teach t^era bve. 
Nor tame wild Boreas' harshness ; tboi^hast read 
How roughly he in pieces shiver'd ' • 

Fair Orith^ whom ne swore he lov'd. 
Fall ill or good, 'tis madness to havfe prov'd 
Dangers unurg'd : Feed on this flattery, 
• . That absent lovers oi^e with th* other be. 

Dissemble nothing, not a boy ; nor change 
Thy body's habit, nor mind ; be not strange 
To thyself only. AH will spy in thy face * 

A blushing, womanly, discovering grace. ^ 

ftichly cloth'd apes are called apes, and as soon , 

Eclips'd as brignt we call the moon the moon. 
Men of France, changeable cameleons, 
Spitals of diseases, shops of fashions, 
Love's fuellers, and the rfghtest company 
Of player S| which upon the world's stage be, • 

^ • Will quickly know thee O stay here ! for thee 

England is only a worfhy gallery, , 
To walk in expectation ; tHl from tbence 
Our greatest King call thee to his presence. 
When I am gone, dream ink some happiness, 
Nor let thy looks our long hid love confipss, • 

Nor praise, nor dispraise rae ; nor bless, nor curse 
Openly love's force, nor.ini>ed fright thy nurse 
With midnight startings, crying out, On, oh, 
Nurse, oh, my love is slain, I saw him go 
O'er the white Alps alone ; I saw him, % 
Assail'd, fi^ht, taken, stabb'd, bleed, fail, and diei 
Au^ur me better chiance, 6xcept dread Jove 
Thmk it enough for me to have had thy love." 

Some one then inquired 6f Lafnb if we could not see from the window 
the temple walk in which Chaucer used to take his exercise ; and on his 
name being put to the vote, I was pleased tp find that there was a general 
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sensation in his favor in^all.but A — , who said something about the rugged- * 
ness of the metre, and even objected to tiio quainfneSs of the orthography. 
I wa^ vexed at this superficial gloss, pertinaciously reducing every thing to 
its own trite level, and asked '* if he did not think it would be worth while 
to scan the eye that had first greeted tl|e Muse in that dim twilight and early 
dawn of English literature ; to see the head, rou^d which the visions of 
fancy must have played like gleams of inspiration or a sudden glory ; to 
watch those lips that ' lisped, in numbers,, for the numbersb came' — as by a 
miracle, or as if the dumb - should -speak 1 Nor was it alone that he had 
been the first to tune his native tongue (however imperfectly" to modern 
ears); but hewas himself a noble, manly character, standing before bis 
age and striving to advance it ; a pleasant humorist withal, who has not 
only handed down to us the living manners of his time, but had, no doubt, 
store of carious and quaint devices, and would make as hearty a companion 
as Mine Host of the Tabard. His interview with Petrarch is fraught with 
interest. Yet I would rather have seen Chaucer in company with the 
author of the * Decameron,' and have heard them exchange their best 
sjtories together,-«-the Squire's Tale against t|ie Story of the Falcon, the 
Wife of Bath's Prologue against the Adventures of Friar Albei't: How fine 
to sec the high mysterious brOw which learning then wore, relieved by the 
gay, familiar tone of men of the woirld, by the courtesies of genius ! Surely, 
the thoughts and feelings which passed through the minds of these great 
revivers of learning, these Cadmuses who sowed the teeth of letters, must 
have stamped an expression on their features, as different from the modems 
as their books, ahd well worth the perusal. Dant^," I continued, ** is as 
interesting a person as his own Ugolino, one whose* lineaments curiosity 
would as eagerly devour in order to penetrate his spirit, and the only one 
of the Italian poets I should care much to see. There is a fine portrait of 
Ariosto by no less a hand than Titian's ; light, Moorish, spirited, but not 
answering our idea. The same artist's large colossal profile of Peter Are- 
tine is the only likeness of the kind that has the effect of conversing with 
* the rpighty dead,' and this is truly spectral, 'ghastly, necromantic." -Lamb 
put it to me if I should like to see Spenser as well as Chaucer ; and I an- 
swered without hesitation, " No ; for Jsis beauties were ideal, visionary, 
not palpable or personal, and therefore connected with less curiosity about 
the man. His poetry was the essence of romance, a very halo round the 
bright prb of fancy ; and the bringing in the individual might dissolve the 
charm. 'No tones of voice could come up to the mellifluous cadence of his 
verse ; no form but of a winged angel could vie with the airy shapes he has 
described. He was (to our apprehensions) rather ' a creature of the ele- 
ment, that lived in the rainbow and played in the pliglited clouds,' than an 
ordinary mortal. , Or if he did appear, I should wish it to be as a mere 
vision, like one of his own pageants^^ and that he should pass by unquestion- 
ed like a dream or soundw- 

That was Arion crownM : 



So went he playing on the wat'ry plain !' " ' 

Captain Burney muttered something about Columbus, and Martin Bur- 
ney hinted at the Wandering Jew ; but the last was set aside as spurious, 
and the first made ovor to the New World. 
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«' I should like/' says Mrs. Reynolds, «*to bav^ seen Pope talking with 
Patty Bloant; and I have seen Goldsmith." Every one turned round 
to look at Mrs. Reynolds>. as if by so doing they too could get a sight of 
Goldsmith. . , 

*• Wheroj" asked a harsh croaking voice, " was Dr. Johnson in the years 
1745--6? He did not trnte^any thing that we know of, nor is there any 
account of him in Boswell during those two years. Was^ he in Scotland 
with the Pretender ? He seems to have passed through the scenes in the 
Highlands in company wifh Boswell many years after ' with lack-lustre 
eye',' yet a^ if they were familiar to hido, or associated in his mind with in- 
terests that he durst not explain. If so, it would be an additional reason 
for my likuig him ; and I would give something to haye seen him seated in 
the tent with the youthful Majesty of Britain, and penning the proclama- 
tion to all true subjects and adherents of the legitimate Govemn^ent." 

t' I thought," said A-"— , turning short round upon Lamb, ** that you of 
the Lake School did not like Pope ?''— " Not like Pope ! My dear sir, 
you must be under a mistake*-! can read him over and over for ever !" — 
^' Why certainly, the ^Essay on Man' must be allowed to be a masterpiece.." 
-^" It may be so, but I ?eldom look into it." — " Oh ! then it's- his Satires 
you admire f " — '* No, not his Satires, but hisfriendly Epistles and his com- 
pliments." — ** Compliments ; I did not know he ever made any.'^ — " The 
finest^'said Lamb, **" that were •ever paid by the wit of man. Each'd* 
them is worth an estate for life — nay, is an immortality. There is that 
superb one to Lord Cornbury : . * 

' Despise low joys, low guns ; 
. Disdain whatever Cornbury disdains ; 
Be Yirtuous, and be happy for your pains.' • 

Was there ever more artful . insinuatipn of idolatrous praise ? And then 
that noble' apotheosis of his friend Lord Mansfield (however little deserved) 
when, speaking of the House qf Lords, he adds — 

• 

'Conspicuous scene ! another yet is nigh, 
(More silent far) where lyings and poets lie ; 
Where Murray (long enough his country's pride) 
* Shaill be no more than Tully or than Hyde !' 

• 

And with what a fine turn of indignant flatter^ he addresses LQj;d Boling- 
broke— r 



* Why rtul they then, if but one wreath of mine, 
Oh ! all-acconjpKsh'd St. John, deck thy shrine?; 



Or turn," continued Lamb, with a slight hectic on his cheek and his eye 
• glistening," " to his list of early friends ; 

*Butwhy then publish? Granville the polite, 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write ; 
Well-natured Garth inflamed with early praise, 
And Congreve loved and Swift endured my lays : 
Thfe courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read, 
Ev'tf mitred Rochester>would nod the head ; 
And St. John's self (great Dryden's (riend before) 
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Received with open arni&one poet more. 
Happ^ mv studies, if by ^ese approved ! 
Happier their author, if by these beloved ! 
From these the world will judge of men and books, 
Not from the Burnets, Oldmizons, and Cooks.'*' 

Here his Toice totally failed him, and throwing down the book, be said, 
'« Do you think I would not wish to have been friends with such a man as 
this V 

" What say you to l>ryden 1" — " He rather made a show of himself, and 
courted popularity in that lowest temple of Fame, a cofieo-house, so as in 
Some measure to vulgarize one's idea of him. Pope, on the contrary, 
reached the very bean ideal of what a poet's life should be ; and his fame 
while living seemed to be an emanation from that which was to circle his 
name after death. He was so far enviable (and one would feel proud to have 
witnessed the rare spectacle in him) that he was almost the ohly poet and 
man of genius who met with his reward on this side of the tomb, who real- 
ized in friends, fortune, the esteem of the world, the most sanguine hopes 
of a youthful ambition, and who found that sort of patronage from the 
great during his lifetime which they would be thought anxious to bestow 
upon him after his death. Read Gray's verses to him on his supposed re- 
turn from Greece, after his translation of Homer was finished, and say if 
you would not gladly join the bright procession that welcomed him home, 
or see it once more land at Whitehall stairs." — " Still,'' said Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, '* I would rather have seen him.talkmg with Patty Bloctntt or riding 
by in a coronet-coach with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu !"" 

Erasmus Phillips, who was deep in a game of piquet at the other end 
of the room, whispered to Martin Bumey to ask if Junius would not be a 
fit person to invoke from the dead. " Yes," said Lamb, " provided he 
would agree to lay aside his mask." 

We were now at a stand for a short time, when Fielding was mentioned 
as a candidate : only one, however, seconded the proposition. ^ Richard- 
son 1" — *' By all means, but only to look at him through the glass-door of 
his back-shop, hard at work upon one of his novels (the most extraordinary 
contrast that ever was presented between an author and his works,) but 
not to let him come behind his counter lest he should want you to turn 
customer, nor to go upstairs with him, lest he should ofier to read the first 
manuscript of Sir Charles Grandison, which was origiually written in 
eight-and-twenty volumes octavo, or get out the letters of his female cor- 
respondents, to prove that Joseph Andrews was low." 

There was but one statesman in the whole English history that any one 
expressed the least desire to see — Oliver. jGromwell, with his fine, frank, 
rough, pimply face, and wily policy ; — and one enthusiast, John Bunyan, 
the immortal author of the ' Pilgrim's Progress.' It seemed that if he 
came into the room, dreams would follow him, and that each person would 
nod under his golden cloud, "nigh-sphered in Heaven," a canopy as 
strange and stately as any in Homer. 

Of all persons near our own time, Garrick's name was received wtih the 
greatest enthusiasm, who was proposed by Baron Field. He^presently 
superseded both Hogarth and Handel, who had been talked of)0ut then it 
was on condition that he should act in tragedy and comedy, in the play and 
farce, * Lear* and ' Wildair' and ' Abel Drugger.' What a sight far sore 
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eyes that would be \ Who would n<y part with a yearns income at least, 
almost with a year of his natural lifef to be present at it ? Besides, as he 
could not act alone, and itecitations are unsatisfactory things, what a troop 
he must bring with him — the silver-tongued Barry, and Quin, and Shuter 
and Weston, and Mrs. Clive and Mrs. Pritchard, of whom I have heard 
my father speak as so great a favorite when he was young ! This would 
indeed be a revival of the dead, the restoring of art ; and so much the 
more desirable, as such is the lurking scepticism mingled with our over- 
strained admiration of past excellence, that though we have the speeches 
of Burke, the portraits of Reynolds, the writings of Goldsmith, and the 
conversation of Johnson, to show what people could do at that period, and 
to confirm the universal testimony to the merits of Garrick ; yet, as it 
was before our time, we have our misgivings, as if he was probably after 
all little better than a Bartlemy-fair actor, dressed out to play Macbeth in a 
scarlet coat and laced cocked-hat. For one, I should like to have seen 
and heard with my own eyes and ears. Certainly, by all accounts, if any 
one was ever moved by the true histrionic astus, it was Garrick. When 
he followed the Ghost in ^Hamlet,* he did not drop the sword, as most 
actors do, behind the scenes, but kept the point raised the whole way 
round, so fiiily was he possessed with the idea, or so anxious not to lose 
sight of his part for a moment. Once at a splendid dinner-party at Lord 

*s, they suddenly missed Garrick, and could not imagine what was 

become of him, till they were drawn to the window by the convulsive 
screams and peals of laughter of a young negro boy, who was rollini^ on 
the ground in an ecstacy of delight to see Garrick mimicking a turkey- 
cock in the court-yard, with his coat-tail stuck out behind, and in a seem- 
ing flutter of feathered rage and pride. Of our party only two persons 
present had seen the British Roscius ; and they seemed as willing as the 
rest to renew their acquaintance with their old favorite. 

We were interrupted in the hey-day and mid-career of this fanciful spe- 
culation, by a grumbler in a corner,who declared it was a shame to make 
all this rout about a mere player and farce-writer, to the neglect and ex- 
clusion of the fine old dramatists, the contemporaries and rivals of Shak- 
speare. Lamb said he had anticipated this objection when he had named 
the author of * Mustapha and Alaham ;' and out of caprice insisted upon 
keeping him to represent the set, in preference to the wild hair-brained enthu- 
siast Kit Marlowe; to the sexton of St. Ann's, Webster, with his melan- 
choly ye\^-trees and death's-heads ; to Deckar, who was but a garrulous 
proser ; to the voluminous Hey wood ; and even to Beaumont and Fletcher, 
whom we might ofiend by complimenting the wrong author on their joint 
productions. Lord Brook, on the contrary stood quite by himself, or in 
Cowley's words, was " a vast species alone." Some one hinted at the 
circumstance of his being a lord, which rather startled Lamb, but he said 
a ghost would perhaps dispense with strict etiquette, on being regularly 
addressed by his title. Ben Jonson divided our suffrages pretty equally. 
Some were afraid he would begin to traduce Shakspeare, who was not 
present to defend himself. " If he grows disagreeable," it was whispered 
aloud, ^*^iere is Godwin can match him." At length, his romantic visit to 
DrummoiW of Hawthornden was mentioned, and turned the scale in his 
favor. 

Lamb inquired if there was any one that was hanged that I wouM 
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thoose to mention ? And I answered, Eugene Aram»* The name of the 
^* Admirable Crichton^' was suddenly started as a splendid example of 
waste talents, so different from the generality of his countrymen. This 
choice was mightily apprbved by a North-Briton present, who declared 
himself descended from that prodigy of learning and accomplishment, and 
said he had family plate in his possession as vouchers for the fact, with the 
initials A. C — Admirable CrichtonI Hunt laughed or rather roared as 
heartily at this as I should think he has done for many years. 

The last-named Mitre-courtierf then wished to know whether there 
were any metaphysicians to whom one might be tempted to apply the . 
wizard speill 1 I replied, there were only six in modern times deserving 
the name — Hobbes, Berkeley, Butler, Hartley, Hume, Leibnitz ; and per- 
haps Jonathan Edwards, a Massachusetts man.| As to the French, who 
talked fluently of having created this science, thl^re was not a tittle in any 
ef their writings, that was not to be found literally rn the authors I had 
mentioned. Home [Home Tooke, who might- have a claim to come in 
under the head of Grammar, was still^ living.] None of these names 
seemed to excite much interest, and I did not plead for the re-appearance 
of those who might be thought best fitted by tlie abstracted nature of their 
studies for their present spiritual and disembodied state, and who, even 
while on this living stage, were nearly divested of common flesh and blood. 
As A — with an uneasy fidgetty face was about to put some question 
about Mr. Locke and Dugald Stewart, he was prevented by Martin Bur- 
ney who observed, " If J — was here, he would undoubtedly be for having 
up those profound and redoubted scholiasts, Thomas Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus." I said this might be fair einough in him who had read or fancied 
he had read the original works, but I did not see how we could have any 
right to call up those authors to give an account of themselves in person, 
till we had looked into their writings^ 

By this time it should seem that some rumor of our whimsical delibera- 
tion had got wind, and had disturbed the irritahile genus in their shadowy 
abodes, for we received messages from several candidates that we had just 
been thinking of. Gray declined our invitation, though he had not yet 
been asked : Gay offered to come and bring in his hand the Duchess of 
Bolton, the original Polly : Steel and Addison left their cards as Captain 
Sentry and Sir Roger de Coverley : Swift came in and sat down without 
speaking a word, and quitted the room as abruptly : Otway and Chatter- 
ton were seen lingering on the opposite side of the Styx, but could not 
muster enough between them to pay Charon his fare : Thomson fell asleep 
in the boat, and was rowed back again — and Burns sent a low fellow, one 
John Barleycorn, an old companion of his who had conducted him to the 
other world, to say that he had during his life- time been drawn out of his 

♦ See * Newgate Calendar' for 1758. 

t Lamb at this time occupied chambers in Mitre court, Fleet street 
% Lord Bacon is not included in this list, nor do I know where he should come iQ. 
It is not easy to make room for him and his reputation together. This great and cele- 
brated man in some of his works recommends it to pour a lK)ttle of claret into the ground 
of a morning, and to stand over it, inhaling the perfumes. So be sometimes enriched 
the dry and barren soil of speculation with the fine aromatic spirit of his genius. His 
♦Essays' and his * Advancement of Learning* are works of vast depth and scope of ob- 
servation. The last, thoucrh it contains no positive discoveries, is a noble chart of the 
human intellect, and a guide to all future inquirers. 
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retirement as a show, only to be made an eiciseman of, and that be would 
rather remain where he was. He desired, however, to shake hands by hh 
representative — the hand, thus held out, was in a burning fever, and shook 
prodigiously. 

The room was hung round with several portraits of eminent painters. 
While we were debating whether we should demand speech with these 
masters of mute eloquence, whose features were so familiar to us, it seemed 
that all at once they glided from their frames, and seated themselves at 
some little distance from us. There was Leonardo with his majestic beard 
and watchful eye, having a bust of Archimedes before him ; next him was 
Raphael's graceful head turned round to the Fomarina; and on his other 
side was Lucretia Boi^ia, with calm, golden locks ; Michael Angelo had 
placed the inodel of St. Peter's on the table before him ; Ck>iTeggio haid 
an angel at his side ; Titian was seated with his Mistress between himself 
and Giorgioni ; Guido was accompanied by his own Aurora, who took a 
dice-box from him ; Claude held a mirror in his hand ; Robens patttd a 
beautiful panther (led in by a satyr) on the head ; Vandyke appeared as 
his own Paris, and Rembrandt was hid under furs, gold chains, and jew- 
els, which Sir Joshua eyed closely, holding his hand ^o as to shade bis 
forehead. Not a word was spoken; and as we rose to do them homage, 
they still presented the same surface to the view. Not being bonn-fide 
representations of living peoplei we got rid of the splendid apparitions by 
signs and dumb show. As soon as they had melted into thin air, there 
was a loud noise at -the outer door, and we found it was Giotto, Cimabne, 
and Ghirlandaio, who had been raised from the dead by their earnest de- 
sire to see their illustrious successors — 

" Whose names on earth 
In Fame's eternal records live for aye !" 

Finding them gone, they had no ambition to be seen after them, and 
mournfully withdrew. " Egad !'* said Lamb, " those are the very fellows 
I should like to have had some talk with, to know how they could see to 
paint when all was dark around them V^ 

"But shall we have nothing to say," interrogated G. J — , *' to the Le- 
gend of Good Women ?" — " Name, name, Mr. J — ," cried Hunt in a 
boisterous tone of friendly exultation, " name as many as you please, 
without reserve or fear of molestation !** J — was perplexed between so 
many amiable recollections, that the name of the lady of his choice expired 
in a pensive whiff of his pipe ; and Lamb impatiently dechired for the 
Duchess of Newcastle^ Mrs. Hutchinson was no sooner mentioned, than 
she carried the day from the Duchess. We were the less solicitous on 
this subject of filling up the posthumous lists of Good Women, as there 
was already one in the room as good, as sensible, and in all respects as 
examplary, as the best of them could be for their lives ! " I should like 
vastly to have seen Ninon de I'Enclos," said that incomparable person ; 
and this immediately puts us in mind that we had neglected to pay honor 
due to our friends on the other side of the Channel : Voltaire, the patriarch 
of levity, and Rousseau, the father of sentiment, Montaigne and Rabelais 
(great in wisdom and in wit), Moliere and that illustrious group that are 
collected round him (in the print of that subject) to hear him read his 
comedy of the * Tartufie' at the house of Ninon ; Racine, La Fontaine, 
Rochefoucault, St. Evremont, &c. 
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** There is one person/* said a shrill, querulous voice, *' I would rather 
see than all these — Don Quixote P' 

'* Come, come P* said Hunt, *' I thought we should have no heroes, real 
or fabulous. What say you, Mr. Lamb ? Are you for eking out your 
shadowy list with such names as Alexander, Julius Caesar, Tamerlane, or 
Ghengis Khan 1" — " Excuse me," said Lamb ; " on the subject of charac- 
ters in active life, plotters and disturbers of the world, I have a crotchet 
of my own, which I beg leave to reserve." — " No, no ! come, out with 
your worthies!" — " What do you think of Guy Fawkes and Judas Isca- 
riot V^ Hunt turned an eye upon him like a wild Indian, but cordial and 
full of smothered glee. " Your most exquisite reason !" was echoed on 
all sides ; and A — thought that Lamb had now fairly entangled himself. 
"'Why, I cannot but think," retorted he of the wistful countenance, " that 
Guy Fawkes, that poor, fluttering annual scare-crow of straw and rags, is 
an ill-used gentleman. I would give something to see him sitting pale and 
emaciated, surrounded by his matches and his barrels of gun-powder, and 
expecting the moment that was to transport him to Paradise for his heroic 
self-devotion ; but if I say any mote, there is that fellow Godwin will 
make something of it. And as to Judas Iscariot, my reason is different. 
I would fain see the face of him, who, having dipped his hand in the same 
dish with the Son of Man, could afterwards betray him. ^ I have no con- 
ception of such a thing ; nor have I ever seen any picture (not even Leon- 
ardo's very fine one) Uiat gavje me the least idea of jt." — " You have said 
enough, Mr. Lamb, to justify your choice." 

" Oh ! ever right, Menenius, — ever right ! 

" There is only one other person I can ever, think of after this,'^ con- 
tinued Lamb ; but without mentioning a name that once put on a sem- 
blance of mortality.*' " If Shakespeare was to come into the room, we 
should all rise up to meet him ; but if that person was to come into it, we 
should all fall down and try to kiss the hem of his garment !" 

As a lady present seemed new to get uneasy at the turn the con versa-, 
tion had taken, we rose up to go. The morning broke with that dim, du- 
bious light by which Giotto, Cimabue, and Ghirlandaio must, have seen to 
paint their earliest works ; and we parted to meet again and renew similar 
topics at night, the next night, and the night after that, till that night over- 
spread Europe which saw no dawn. The same event, in truth, broke up 
our little Congress that broke up the great one. But that was to meet again: 
our deliberations have never been resumed. 
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ESSAY XIX. 

MY FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH POETS. 



Mt father was a Dissenting Minister, at Wem, in Shropshire ; and in 
the year 1798 (the figures that compose that date are to me like the *' dread- 
ed name of Demogorgon") Mr. Coleridge came to Shrewsbury, to succeed 
Mr. Jlowe in the spiritual charge of a Unitarian Congregation there. He 
did not come till late on the Saturday afternoon before he was Xq preach; 
and Mr. Rowe, who himself went down to the coach in a state of anxiety 
and expectation to look for the arrival of his successor, could, find no one 
at air answering the description but a round-faced <inaa in a sh(M:t black 
coat (like a shooting jacket) which hardly ^eemed to have been made for 
him, but who seemed to be talking at a great rate to his fellow- passengers. 
Mr. Rowe had scarce returned to give an account of his disappointment 
when the round-faced man in black entered, and dissipated all doubts on 
the subject by beginning to talk. He did not cease while he stayed ; nor 
has he since, that I know of. He held the good town of Shrewsbury in 
delightful suspense for three weeks that he remained there^ ^* fluttering 
the proud Salopians, like an eagle in a dove-cote ;'* and the Welsh moun- 
tains that skirt the horizon with their tempestuous confusion agree, to have 
heard no such mystic sounds since the days of 

** High-born Hoel's harp or soft Llewellyn's lay !" 

As we passed along between Wem and Shrewsbury, and I eyed their blue 
tops seen through the wintry branches, or the red rustling leavef of the 
sturdy oak-trees by the road side, a sound was in my ears as of Siren's 
song ; I was stunned, startled with it, as from deep sleep ; but I had no 
notion then (hat I should ever be able to express my admiration to otliers 
in motely imagery or quaint allusion, till the light of his genius shone into 
my soul, like the sun's rays glittering in the puddles of the road. I was 
at that time dumb, inarticulate, helpless, like a worm by the way-side, 
crushed, bleeding, lifeless ; but now, bursting from the deadly bands that 
'* bound them, 

" With Stjx nine times round them," 

my ideas float on winged words, and as they expand their plumes, catch 
the golden light of other years. My soul has indeed remained in its origi- 
nal bondage, dark, ^obscure, with longings infinite and unsatisfied; my 
heart, shut up in the prison-house of this rude clay, has never found, nor 
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will it ever find, a heart to speak to ; but that my understanding also did 
not remain dumb and brutish, or at length found a language to express it- 
self, I owe to Coleridge. But this is not to my purpose. 

My father lived ten miles from Shrewsbury, and was in the habit of ex- 
changing visits with Mr. Rowe, and with Mr. Jenkins of Whitchurch 
(nine miles farther on,) according to the custom of Dissenting* Ministers in 
each other's neighborhood. A line of communication is thus established, 
by which the flame of civil and religious liberty is kept alive, and nourishes 
its smouldering Are unquenchable, like the fires in the Agamemnon of 
iEschylus, placed at different stations, that waited for ten long years to an- 
nounce with their blazing pyramids the destruction of Troy. Coleridge 
had agreed to come over and see my father, according to the courtesy of 
the country, as Mr. Rowe's probable successor ; but, in the mean time, I 
had gone to hear him preach the Sunday after his arrival. A poet and a 
philosopher getting up into a Unitarian pulpit to preach the gospel, was a^ 
romance in these degenerate days, a sort of revival of the primitive spirit 
of Christianity, which was not to be resisted. 

It was in January 1798, that I rose one morning before day-light, to 
walk ten miles in the mud, to hear this celebrated person preach. Never, 
the longest day I have to live, shall I have such another walk as this cold, 
raw, comfortless one, in the winter of the year 1798, — II y a des imjpres' 
sions que ni le terns ni les circonstances peuvent effacer, Dusse-je vivre 
des siecles entiers^ le doux terns de ma jeunesse ne pent renaitre pour moi, 
ni s^ efface r jamais dans ma memoire. When I got there, the organ was 
[Haying the 100th psalm, and when it was done, Mr. Coleridge rose and 
gave out his text, ^^ And he went up into the mountain to pray, himself, 
ALONE." As he gave out his text, hisvoice "rose like a stream of rich 
distilled perfumes,'' and when he came to the two last words, which he 
pronounced loud, deep, and distinct, it seemed to me, who was then young, 
as if the sounds had echoed from the bottom of the human heart, and as if 
that prayer might have floated in solemn silence through the universe. The 
idea of St. John came into my mind, " of one crying in the wilderness, 
who had his loins girt about, and whose food was locusts and wild honey." 
The preacher then launched into his subject, like an eagle dallying with 
the wind. The sermon was upon peace and war ; upon church and state 
— not their alliance, but their separation — on the spirit of the world and 
the spirit of Christianity, not as the same but as opposed to one another. 
He talked of those who had " inscribed the cross of Christ on banners 
Mripping with human gore." He made a poetical and pastoral excursion, — 
and to show the fatal effects of war, drew a striking contrast between the 
simple shepherd boy, driving hif team afield, or sitting under the hawthorn, 
piping to his flock, ** as though he should never behold,'* and the same poor 
country-lad, crimped, kidnapped, brought into town, made drunk at an ale- 
house, turned into a wretched drummer-boy, with his hair sticking on end 
with powder and pomatum, a long cue at his back, and tricked out in the 
loathsome finery of the profession of blood. 

^ Such were the notes our once-lovsd poet sung." 

And for myself, I could not have been more delighted if I had heard the 
music of the spheres. Poetry and Philosophy had met together, Truth 
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and Genius had embraced, under the eye and with the sanction of Reli^on. 
This was even beyond my hopes^ I returned home well satisfied.' The 
sun that was still laboring pale and wan through the sky, obscured by thick 
mists, seemed an emblem of the good cause ; and the cold dank drops of 
dew, that hung half melted on the beard of the thistle, had something genial 
and refreshing in them ; for there was a spirit of hope and youth in all 
nature, that turned every thing into good. The face of nature had not 
then the brand of Jus Divinum on itf 

" Like to that sancruine flower inscribed with woe/' 

• 

On the Tuesday following, the half-inspired speaker came. I was call- 
ed down into the room where he was, and went half«hoping, half-afraid* 
He received me very graciously, and I listened for a long time without 
uttering a word. I did not suffer in his opinion by my ^ence. " For 
those two hours,'' he afterwards was pleased to say, *' he was conversing 
with William Hazlitt's forehead P' His appearance was different from 
what I had anticipated from seeing him before. At a distance, and in the 
dim light of the chapel, there was to me a strange wildness in his aspect, 
a dusky obscurity, and I thought him pitted ^ith the small-pox. His com- 
plexion was at that time clear, and even bright, — 

" As are the children of yon azure sheen." 

His forehead was broad and high, light as if built of ivory, with large prcf- 
jecting eyebrows, and his eyes rolling beneath them, like a sea with dark- 
ened lustre. " A certain tender bloom his face overspread,'* a purple tinge 
as we see it in the pale thoughtful complexions of the Spanish portrait- 
painters, Murillo and Velasquez. His mouth was gross, voluptuous, open, 
eloquent : his chin good-humored and round ; but his nose, the rudder of 
the face, the index of the will, was sniall, feeble, nothing — like what he 
has done. It might seem that the genius of his face as from a height sur- 
veyed and projected him (with sufficient capacity and huge aspiration) 
into the world unknown of thought and imagination, with nothing to sup- 
port or guide his veering purpose, as if Columbus had launched his adven- 
turous course for the New World in a scallop, without oars or compass. 
Bo at least I comment on it after the event. Coleridge, in his person, was 
rather above the common size, inclining to the corpulent, or like Lord 
Hamlet, ^ somewhat fat and pursy." His hair (now, alas ! grey) was then ' 
black and glossy as the raven's, and fell in smooth masses over his fore- 
head. This long pendulous hair is peculiar to enthusiasts, to those whose 
minds tend heaven^;^rd ; and is traditionally inseparable (though of a dif- 
ferent color) from the pictures of Christ. It ought to belong,^ as a charac- 
ter, to all who preach Christ crucified^ and Coleridge was at that time one 
of those ! 

It was curious to observe the contrast between him and my father, who 
was a veteran in the cause, and then declining into the vale of years. He 
had been a poor Irish lad, carefully brought up. by his parents, and sent 
to the university of Glasgow (where he studied under Adam Snoith) to pre- 
pare him for his future destination. It was his mother's proudest wish to 
;se9 her 9on a Dissenting Minister. So, if we look back to past generations 
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(as . far as eye can reach), yfe see the same hopes, fears, wishes, fol- 
lowed by the same disappointments, throbbing in. the human heart ; and* 
so we may see them (if we look . forward) rising up for ever, and disap- 
pearing, like vaporish bubbles, in the human breast ! After being tossed 
about from congregation to congregation in the heats oi the Unitarian con- 
troversy, and squables about the American war, he had been relegated to 
an obscure village, where he was to spend the last thirty years of his life, 
far from the only converse that he loved, the talk about disputed texts of 
Scripture, and the cause of civil and religious liberty. Here he passed his 
days, repining, but resigned, in the study of the Bible, and the perusal of 
the Commentators, — huge folios, not easily got through, one of which would 
outlast a winter ! Why did he pore on these from morn to night (with the 
eicception of a walk in the fields or a turn in the garden to gather broccoli- 
plants or kidney beans of his own rearing, with no small degree of pride 
and pleasure) ? — Here were *' no figures nor no fantasies," — neither poe- 
try nor philosophy — nothing to dazzle, nothing to excite modern curiosity ; 
but to bis lack-lustre eyes there appeared, within the pages of the ponder- 
ous, unwieldy, neglected tomes,, the sacred nffme of JEHOVAH in He- 
brew capitals : pressed down by the weight of the style, worn to the las|^ 
fading thinness of the understanding, there were glimpses, glimmering no- 
tions of the patriarchal wanderings, with palm-trees hovering in the horizon, 
and processions of camels at the distance of three thousand years ; there 
was Moses with the Burning bush, the number of the Twelve Tribes, types, 
shadows, glosses on the law and the prophets ; there were discussions (dull 
enough) on the age of Methuselah, a mighty speculation ! there were out- 
lines, rude guesses at the shape of NoahV Ark and of the riches of Solo- 
mon's Temple ; questions as to the date of the creation, predictions of the 
end of all things; the great lapses of time, the strango mutations of the 
globe were unfolded with the voluminous leaf, as it turned over ; and 
though the soul might slumber with an hieroglyphic veil of inscrutable 
mysteries drawn over it, yet it was in a slumber ill-exchanffed for all the 
sharpened realities of sense, wit, fancy, or reason. My father's life was 
comparatively a dream; but it was a dream of infinity and eternity, of 
death, the resorreetion, and a judgment to come ! 

No two individuals were ever more unlike than were the host and his 
guest. A poet was to my father a sort of nondescript : yet whatever add- 
ed grace to the Unitarian cause was to him welcome. He could hardly 
have been more surprised or pleased, if our visitor had worn wings. In- 
deed, his thoughts had wings ; and as the silken sounds rustled round our 
little wainscoted parlor, my father threw back his spectacles over his fore- 
head, his white hairs mixing with its sanguine hue ; and a smile of delight 
beamed across his rugged cordial fdce, to think that Truth had found a new 
ally in Fancy !* Besides, Coleridge seemed to take considerable notice of 
me, and that of itself was enough. He talked very familiarly, but agree- 
ably, and glanced over a variety of subjects. At dinner-time he grew more 
animated, and dilated in a very edifying manner on Mary Wolstonecraft 
and Mackintosh. The last, he said, he considered (on my father's speaks 

* My father was one of those who mistook his talent after all. He used to be very 
mueh dissatisfied that I preferred bis Letters to his Sermons. The last were forced and 
dry ; the first came naturally from him. For ease, half-plavs on words, and a supine, 
monkish, indolent pleasantry, I have never seen them equalled. 
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iDg of his * Vindicis Gallicise' as a capital performance) at a clever tcho-- 
lastic man-^a master of the topics,— or as the ready warehouseman of let- 
ters, who knew exactly where to lay his hand on what he wanted, though 
the goods were not his own. He thought him no match for Burke, either 
in style or matter. Burke was a metaphysiciaD, Mackintosh a mere logi- 
cian. Burke was an orator (almost a poet) who reasoned in figures, he- 
cause he had an e^e for nature : Mackintosh, en the other hand, was a 
rhetorician, who had only an eye to common-places. On this I ventured 
to say that I had always entertmned a great opinion of Burke, and that (as 
far as I could find) the speaking of him with contempt might be made the 
test of a vulgar democratical mind. This was the first observation I ever 
made to Coleridge, and he said it was a very just and striking one. I re- 
member the leg of Welsh mutton and the turnips on the table that day ha^ 
the finest flavor imaginable. ' Coleridge added that Mackintosh and Tom 
Wedgwood (of whom, however, he spoke highly) had expressed a very in- 
different opinion of his friend Mr. Wordsworth, on which he remarked to 
them — *' He strides on so far before you, that he dwindles in the distance !*' 
Godwin had once boasted t(f him of having carried on an argument with 
J|f ackintosh for three hours with dubious success ; Coleridge told him — " If 
there had been a man of genius in the rodm, he would have settled the ques- 
tion in five minutes.'* He asked me if I bad ever seen Mary Wolstone- 
craft, and I said, I had once for a few moments, and that she seemed to me 
to turn off Godwin's objections to something she advanced with quite a 
playful, easy air. He replied, that ^* this was only one instance of the as- 
cendancy which people of imagination exercised over those of mere intel- 
lect.'' He did not rate Godwin very high* (this was caprice or pjrejudice, 
real or affected) but he had a great idea of Mrs. Wolstonecraf^^s powers of 
conversation ; none at all of her talent for book-making. We talked a 
little about Holcroft. He had been asked if he was not much struck with 
him, and he said, he thought himself in more danger of being struck 6y him. 
I complained that he would not let me get on at all, for he required a defi- 
nition of every the commonest word, exclaiming, " What do you mean by 
a sensation Sir ? What do you mean by an idea ?" This, Coleridge said, 
was barricadoing. the road to truth ; — it was setting up a turnpike-gate at 
every step we took. I forget a great number of things, many more than I 
remembec; but the day passed off pleasantly, and the next morning Mr. 
Coleridge was to return to Shrewsbury. When I came down to breakfast, 
I found that he had just received a letter from his friend, T. Wedgwood, 
making him an ofier of 150/. a-year if he choose to wave his present pur- 
suit, and devote himself entirely to the study of poetry and philosophy. 
Coleridge seemed to make up his mind to close with this proposal in the 
act of tying on one of his shoes. It threw an additional damp on his de- 
parture. It took the wayward enthusiast quite from us to cast him into 
Deva's winding vales, or by the shores of old romance. Instead of living 
at ten miles* distance, of being the pastor of a Dissenting congregation at 
Shrewsbury, he was henceforth to inhabit the Hill of Parnassus, to be a 
Shepherd on the Delectable Mountains. Alas ! I knew not the way thither, 

* He complained in paFticolar of the presumption of his attempting to establish the 
future immortality of man, ^^ without" (as he said) " knowing what Death was or what 
liife was" — and tne tone in which h© pronounced these two words seemed to convey a 
complete image of both. 
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and felt very little gratitude for Mr. Wedgwood's bounty. I was presently 
relieved from this dilemiaa ; for Mr. Coleridge, asking for a pen and ink, 
and going to a table to write something on a bit of card, advanced towards 
me with undulating step, and giving me the precious document, said that 
that was his address, Mr. Coleridge^ Nether^ Stoweyy Somersetshire ; and 
that ho should be glad to see me there in a i%yf weeks' time,^and, if I chose, 
would come half-way to meet me. I was not less surprised than the shep- 
herd-boy (this simile is to be found in Cassandra) when he sees a thunder- 
bolt fall close at his feet. I stammered out my acknowledgments and ac- 
ceptance of this offer (I taught Mr.' Wedgwood's annuity a trifle to it) as 
well as I could ; and this mighty business being settled, tlie poet-preacher 
took leave, and I accompanied him six miles on the road. It was a fine 
morning in the middle of winter, and he talked the whole way. The 
scholar in Chaucer is described as going 

" Sounding on hii way." 

So Coleridge went on his. In digressing, in dilating, in passing, 
from subject to subject, he appeared to -me to float in air, to slide on 
ice. He told me in confidence (going along) that he should have preached 
two sermons before he accepted the situation at Shrewsbury, one on In- 
fant Baptism, the other on the Lord's Supper, showing that he could not 
administer either, which would have efiectually disqualified him for the 
object in view. I observed that he continually crossed me on the way by 
shifting from one side of the foot-path to the other. This struck me as an 
odd movement ; but I did not at that time connect it with any instability 
of purpose or involuntary change of principle, as I have done since^ He 
seemed unable to keep on in a straight line. He spoke slightingly of 
Hume (whose * Essay on Miracles' he said was stolen from an objection 
started in one of South's sermons— ^Crec^a^ Judceus Apella!) 1 was not 
very much pleased at this account of Hume, for I had just been reading, 
with infinite relish, that compl^test of all metaphysical choke-pears, his 
^ Treatise on Human Nature,' to which the** £ssays,' in point of scholastic 
subtilty and close reasoning, are mere elegant trifling, light summer read- 
ing. Coleridge even denied the excellence of Hume's general style, which 
I think betrayed a want of taste or candor. He however made me amends 
by the manner in which he spoke of Berkeley. He dwelt particularly on 
his ' Essay on Vision' as a masterpiece of analytical reasoning. So it un- 
doubtedly is. He was e'xceedingly angry with Dr. Johnson for striking 
the stone with his foot, in allusion to this author's Theory of Matter and 
Spirit, and saying, ^* Thus I confute liim, Sir." Coleridge drew a paral- 
lel (I don't know how he brought about the connexion) between Bishop 
Berkeley and Tom Paine. He said the one was an instance of a subtle, 
the other of an acute mind, than which no two things could be more dis- 
tinct. The one was a shop-boy's quality, the other the characteristic of 
a philosopher. He considered Bishop Butler as a true philosopher, a pro- 
found and conscientious thinker, a genuine reader of nature and of his own 
mind. He did not speak of his ' Analogy,' but of his ' Sermons at th« 
Rolls' Chapel,' of which I haEd never hea^. Coleridge somehow always 
contrived to prefer the unknown to the knoum. In this instance he was right. 
The ' Analogy' is a tissue gf sopbistr^i of wire-drawn, theological special- 
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pleading; the * Sermons' (with the Prefmce to them) are in a fine rein of 
deep, matured reflection, a candid appeal to our obflenration of human 
nature, without pedantry and without bias. I told Coleridge I had writtisn 
a few remarks, and was sometimes foolish enough to beiievo that I had 
made a discovery on the same subject (the * Natural Disinterestedness of 
the Human Mind*)— and I tried to explain my view of it to Coleridge, who 
listened with great willingness, but I did not succeed in making myself un*- 
derstood. 1 sat down to the task shortly afterwards for the twentieth time, 
get new pens and paper, determined to make clear work of h, wrote a few 
meagre sentences in the skeleton-style of a mafiiematica] demonstration, 
stopped half-way down the second page ; and after trying in vain to pump 
up any words, images, notions, apprehensions, facts, or observations, from 
that gulph of abstraction in which I had plunged myself for four or five 
years preceding, gave up the attempt as labor in vain, and shed tears of 
helpless despondency on the blank unfinished paper. I can write fast 
enough now. Am I better than I was then ? Oh no ! One truth dis- 
covered, one pang of regret at not being able to express it, is better than 
all the^ fluency and flippancy in the world. Would that I could go back to 
what I then was ! Why can we not revive past times as we can revisit old 
places 7 If I had the quaint Muse of Sir Philip Sidney to assist me, I 
would write a Sonnet to the Road between Wem and Shrewsbury^ and 
immortalise every step of it by some fond enigmatical conceit. I would 
swear that the very milestones had ears, and that Harmer-hill stooped with 
all its pineS) to listen to a poet, as he passed ! I remember but one other 
topic of discourse in this walk. He mentioned Paley, praised the natu- 
ralness and clearness of his style, but condemned his sentiments, thought 
him a mere time-serving casuist, and said that '* the fact of his work on 
Moral and Political Philosophy being made a text-book in our Universi- 
ties was a disgrace to the national character.*' We parted at the six-mile 
stone ; and I returned homeward, pensive but much pleased. I had met 
with unexpected notice from a person, whom I believed to have been pre- 
judiced against me.- *' Kind and aflable to me had been his condescen- 
sion, and should be honored ever with suitable regard." He was the first 
poet I had known, and he certainly answered to that inspired name. I 
bad heard a great deal of his powers of conversa'tion, and was not disap- 
pointed. In fact, I never met with any thing at all like them, either he- 
fore or since. I could easily credit the accounts which were circulated of 
his holding forth to a large party of ladies and gentlemen, an evening or 
two before, on the Berkeleian Theory, when he made the whole material 
universe look like a transparency of fine words ; and another story (which 
I believe he has somewhere told himself) of his being asked to a party at 
Birmingham, of his smoking tobacco and going to sleep after dinner on a 
sofa, where the company found him to their no small suprise, which w^s 
increased to wonder when he started up of a sudden, and rubbing his eyes, 
looked about him, and launched into a three-hours' description of the third 
heaven, of which he had had a dream, very difiercnt from Mr. SoutheyV 
• Vision of Judgment,' and also from that other * Vision of Judgment,* 
which Mr. Murray, the Secretary of the Bridge-street Junto, took into his 
especial keeping ! 

On my way back, I had a sound in my oars — it was the voice of Fancy : • 
I had a light before me — it was the fac^o of Poctry. The one still lingers 
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there, the other has not quitted my side! Coleridge in truth met me 
half-way on the ground of philosophy, or I should not have been won over 
to his imaginative creed. I had an uneasy, pleasurable sensation all the 
time, till 1 was to visit him. During those months the chill breath of win- ^ 
ter gave ine a welcoming ; the vernal air was balm and inspiration to me. 
The golden sun-sets, the silver star of evening, lighted me on my way to 
new hopes and prospects. J was to visit Coleridge in the Spring, This 
circumstance was never absent from my thoughts, and mingled with all 
my feelings. I wrote to him at the time proposed, and received an an- 
swer postponing my intended visit^for a week or two, but very cordially 
urging me to complete my promise then. This delay did not damp, but 
rather increased .my ardor. In the mean time, I went to Llangollen Vale, 
by way of initiating myself in the mysteries of natural scenery^ and I 
must say I was enchanted with it. I had been reading Coleridge's de- 
scription of England, in his fine * Ode on the Departing Year,' and I ap- 
plied it, con amore^ to the objects before me. That valley was to me (in 
a manner) the cradle of a new existence : in the river that winds through 
it, my spirit was baptised in the waters of Helicon ! 

I returned home, and soon after set out on my journey with unworn 
heart and untried feet. My way lay 'through Worcester and Gloucester, 
and by Upton, where I thought of Tom Jones and the adventure of the 
muff. I remember getting completely wet through one day, and stopping 
at an inn (I think it was at Tewkesbury) where I sat up all night to read 
' Paul and Virginia.' Sweet were the showers in early youth that drench- 
ed my body, and sweet the drops of pity that fell upon the books I read ! 
I recollect a remark of Coleridge's upon this very book, — that nothing 
could show the gross indelicacy of French manners and the entire corrup- 
tion of their imagination* more strongly than the behavior of the heroine . 
in the last fa*tal scene, who turns away from a person on board the sinking 
vessel, that offers to save her life, because he has thrown off his clothes to 
assist him in swimming. Was this a time to think of such a circum- 
stance ? I once hinted to Wordsworth, as we were sailing in his boat on 
Grasmere lake, that I thought he had borrowed the idea of his ^ Poems 
on the naming of Places' from the local inscriptions of the same kind in 
* Paul and Virginia.' He did not own the obligation, and stated some dis- 
tinction without a difference, in defence of his claim to originality. Aqy' 
the slightest variation would be sufficient for this purpose in his mind ; for 
whatever he added or altered would inevitably be worth all that any one 
else had done, and contain the marrow of the sentiment. I was still two 
days before the time fixed for my arrival, for I had taken care to set out 
early enough. I stopped these two days at Bridgewater, and when I was 
tired of sauntering on the banks of its muddy river, returned to the inn, 
and read ' Camilla.' ISo have I loitered my life away, reading books, 
looking at pictures, going to plays, hearing, thinking, writing on what 
pleased me best I have wanted only one thing to make me happy ; but 
wanting that, have wanted every thing ! 

I arrived and was well received. The country about Nether Stowey is 
beautiful, green and hilly, and near the sea-shore. I saw it but the other 
day, after an interval of twenty years* from a hill near Taunton. How 
was the map of my life spread out before me, as the map of the country 
lay at my feet ! In the afternoon, Coleridge took me over to AU-Foxden, 
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a romantic old family mansion of the St. Aubins, where Wordsworth lived. 
It wjis then in the possession of a friend of the poet^s, who gave him the 
free use of it Somehow that period (the time just after the French Rev- 
volution) was not a time when nothirig wa$ given for nothing. Tlie 
mind opened, and a softness might be perceived coming over the faeait of 
individuals, beneath *' the scales that fence'* our self-interest. Words- 
worth himself was from home, but his sister « kept house, and set be- 
fore us a frugal repast ; and we had free access to her brother's poemst 
the * Lyrical Ballads,* which were stiU in manuscript^ or in the form 
of * Sybilline Leaves.' I dipped into a few of these with great satis- 
faction, and with the faith of a novice. I slept that night in an old 
room with blue hangings, and covered with the .round-faced family.- 
portraits of the age of George I. and 11.^ and from the wooded de- 
clivity of the adjoining park that overlooked my window, at the dawn 
of day, could 

" hear the loud stag speak." 

In the outset of life (and particularly at this time I felt it so) our imagi- 
tion has a body to it We are in a state between sleeping and waking:, 
and have indistinct but glorious glimpses of strange shapesy and there is al- 
ways something to come better than what we see. As in- our dreams 
the fulness of the 'blood gives warmth and reality to the coinage of the 
brain, so in youth our ideas are clothed, and fed, and pampered with our 
good spirits; we breath thick with thoughtless happiness, the weight of fu- 
ture years presses on the strong pulses of the heart, and we repose with 
undisturbed faith in truth and good. As we advance, we exhaust oar fund 
of enjoyment and of hope. We are no longer wrapped in lamb^ s^toool^ 
lulled in Elysium. As we taste the pleasures of life, their spirit evaporates, 
the sense palls ; and nothing is left but the phantoms, the lifeless shadows 
of what has been ! 

That morning, as soon as breakfast was over, we strolled out into the 
park, and seating ourselves on the trunk of an old ash-tree that stretched 
along the ground, Coleridge read aloud with a sonorous and musical voice, 
the ballad of ' Betty Foy.' I was not critically or sceptically inclined. 
I saw touches of truth and nature, and took the rest for granted. But in 
the 'Thorn', the 'Mad Mother,' and the ' Complaint of a Poor Indian 
Woman,' I felt that deeper power and pathos which have been since ac- 
knowledged, 

" In spite of pride, in erring reason's spite," 

as the characteristics of this author; and the sense of a new style and a 
new spirit in poetry came over me. It had to me something of the effect 
that arises from the turning up of the fresh soil, or of the first welcome 
breath of Spring, 

" While yet the trembling year is unconfirmed.'' 

Coleridge and myself walked back to Stowey that evening, and his voice 
sounded high 

" Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix»d fau, free-will, foreknowledge absolute," 
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^s we passed through echoing grove, by fairy stream or waterfall, gleam* 
ing in the summer moonlight ! He lamented th^t Wordsworth was not 
prone enough to believe in the traditional superstitions of the place, and 
that there was a something corporeal, a matter-of'faeUTUss^ a clinging to 
*the palpable, or often to the petty, in his poetry, in consequence. His 
geniuis was not a spirit that descended to him through the air : it sprung 
out of the ground like a flower, or unfolded itself from a green spray, on 
which the goldfinch sang. He said, however, (if I remember right,) that 
this objection most be confined to his descriptive pieces, that his philoso- 
phic poetry had a grand and comprehensive spirit in it, so that his soul 
seemed to inhabit the universe like a palace, and to discover truth by 
^ -intuition, rather than by deduction. The next day Wordsworth arrived 
from Bristol at Coleridge's cottage. I think I see him now. He answered 
in some degree to his friend's description of him, but was more gaunt and 
Don Quixote-like. He was quaintly dressed (according to the costume of 
that unconstrained period) in a brown fustian jacket and striped panta- 
loons. There was something of a roll, a lounge in his gait, not unlike his 
own ' Peter Bell.' There was a severe, worn pressure of thought about 
his temples, a fire in his eye (as if he saw something in objects more than 
the outward appearance,) an intenise, high, narrow forehead, a Roman 
nose, cheekj fuiTOwed by strong purpose and feeling, and a convulsive 
inclination to laughter about the mouth, a good deal at variance with the 
solemn, stately expression of the rest of his face. Chantry's bust wants 
the marking trs^its ; but he was teazed into making it regular and heavy : 
Haydon's head of him, introduced into the Entrance of Christ into Jeru- 
salem, is the most like his drooping weight of thought and expression. He 
sat down and talked very naturally and freely, with a mixture of clear 
gushing accents in his voice, a deep guttural intonation, and a strong tinc- 
ture of the northern burr, like the crust on wine. He instantly began to 
make havoc of the half of a Cheshire cheese on the table, and said triumph- 
antly that "his marriage with experience had not been so productive as 
Mr. Southey's in teaching him a knowledge of the good things of this life." 
He had been to see the * Castle Spectre' by Monk Lewis, while at Bristol, 
and described it very well. He said '^ it fitted the taste of the audience 
like a glove." 

This ad captandum merit was however by no means a recommendation 
of it, according to the severe principles of the new school, which reject 
rather than court popular effect. Wordsworth, looking out of the low, 
' latticed window, said, " How beautifully the sun sets on that yellow bank !" 
I thought within myself, "With what eyes these poets see nature!" and 
ever after when I saw the sun-set stream upon the objects facing it, con- 
ceived I had made a discovery, or thanked Mr. Wonls Worth for having 
made one for me ! We went over to All-Foxden again the day following, 
and Wordsworth read us the story of ' Peter Bell' in the open air ; and 
the comment made upon it by his face and voice was very different froln 
that of some later critics ! Whatever might be thought of the poem, " his 
face was as a book where men might read strange matters," and. he an- 
nounced the fate of his hero in prophetic tones. There is a chaunt in the 
recitation both of Coleridge add Wordsworth, which acts as a spell upon 
the hearer, and disarms the judgment. Perhaps they have deceived them- 
'selves by making habitual use of this ambiguous accompaniment. Cole- 
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ridge's manner is more full, animated*^ an^ raned; Wordsworth's more 
e<}uable, sustained, and internal. The one might be termed more dramatic, 
the other more lyrical. Coleridge has told me that he himself liked to 
compose in walking over uneven ground, or breaking through the strag- 
gling branches of a copsewood ; whereas Wordsworth always wrote (if be 
could) walking up and down a straight gravel- walk, or in some spot where 
the continuity of his verse met with no collateral interruption* Returning 
that same evening, I got into a .metaphysical argument with Wordsworth, 
while Coleridge was explaining the different notes of th^ nightingale to hb 
sister, in which we neither of us succeeded in making ourselves perfectly 
clear and intelligible. Thus I passed three weeks at Nether Stowey and 
in the, neighborhood, generally devoting the afternoons to a delightful chat 
in an arbor made of bark by the poet's friend Tom Poole, sitting under 
two fine elm-trees, jsind listening to the bees humniing round us, while ve 
quaffed our Jlip. It was agreed, among other things, that we should mskjd 
a jaunt down the Bristol-Channel, as rar as Linton« We set off together 
on foot, Coleridge, John Chester, and L This Chester was a native of 
Nether Stowey, one of those who were attracted to Coleridge's discourse 
as flies are to honey, or bees in swarming-time to the sound of a brass pan. 
He ** followed in the chace, like a dog who hunts, not like one that made 
up the cry," He had on a brown cloth coat, boots, and corduroy breeches, 
was low in stature, bow-legged,, had a drag in his walk like a drover, 
which he assisted by a hazel switch, and kept on a sort of trot by the side 
of Coleridge, like a running footman by a state coach, that jhe might not 
lose a syllable or sound, that fell from Coleridge's lips. He told me his 
private opinion, that Coleridge was a wonderful man. He scarcely open- 
ed his lips, much less offered an opinion the whole way ; yet of "the three, [ 
had I to choose during that journey, I would be John Chester. He after- 
wards followed Coleridge into Germany, where the Kantean philosophers 
were puzzled how to bring him under any of their categories. When be 
sat down at table with his idol, John's felicity was complete ; Sir Walter 
Scott's, or Mr. Blackwood's,, when they sat dpwn at the same table with 
the King, was not more so. We passed Dunster on our right, a small 
town between the brow of a hill and the sea. I remember eyeing it wist- 
fully as it lay below us : contrasted with the woody scene around, it look- 
ed asgclear, as pure, as embrowned and ideal as any landscape 1 have seen 
since, of Caspar Poussin's or Domenichino's. We had a long daj^'s 
march — (our feet kept time to the echoes of Coleridge's tongue)^— throi^ 
Minehead and by the Blue Anchor, and on to Linton, which' we did not 
reach till near midnight, and where we had some difficulty in making t 
lodgment. We however knocked the people of the house up at last, and 
we were repaid for our apprehensions and fatigue by some excellent 
rashers of fried bacon and eggs. The view in coming along had been 
splendid. We walked for miles and miles on dark brown heaths overlook- 
ing the Channel, with the Welsh hills beyond, and at thnes descended into 
little sheltered valleys close by the sea-side, with a smuggler's face scowl- 
ing by us, and then had to ascend conical hills with a path winding up 
through a coppice to a barren top, like a monk's shaven crown, from one 
of which I pointed out to Coleridge's notice the bare masts of a vessel on 
the very edge of the horizon and within the red-orbed disk of the setting 
gun, like his own spectre-ship in the * Ancient Mariner.' At Linton the 
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character of the aea-coast. becomednitDore marked and rugged. There is a 
place called the Valley of the Rocks (I suspect this was only the poetical 
name for it) bedded among precipices overhanging the sea^ with rocky 
caverns boneatb, into which the waves dash, and where the sea-gull for 
ever wheels its screaming flight On the tops of these are huge stones 
thrown transverse* as if an earthquake had tossed them there, and behind 
these is a fralwork of perpendicular rocks, something like the GianVs 
Causeway, 

A thunder-storm came on whila we were at the inn, and Coleridge was 
running out bareheaded to enjoy the commotion of the elements in the 
Vallep of Rocks^ but as if in spite, th6 clouds only muttered a few angry 
sounds, and let fall a few refreshing drops, Coleridge told me that he and 
Wordsworth were to have made this place the scene of a prose-tale, which 
was to have been in the manner of, but far superior to, the * Death of 
Abel,* but they had relinquished the design. In the morning of the second 
day, we breakfasted luxuriously in an old-fashioned parlor, on tea, toast, 
eggs, and honey, in the very sight of the bee-hives from which it had been 
taken, and a garden full of thyme and wild flowers that had produced it. 
On this occasion Coleridge -spoke of Virgirs * Georgics,* but not well. I 
do not think he had much feeling for the classical or elegant. It was in 
this room that we found a little worn-out copy of the ' Seasons,* lying in a 
window-'seat, on which Coleridge exclaimed, " Tha^ is true fame!" He 
said Thomson was a great poet, father than a good one ; his style was as 
meretricious as his thoughts were natural. He spoke of Cowper as the 
best modern poet. He said the ' Lyrical Ballads* were an experiment 
about to be tried by him and Wordsworth, to see how far the public taste 
would endure poetry written in a more natural and simple style than had 
hitherto been attempted ; totally discarding the artifices of poetical diction, 
and making use only of such words as had probably been common in the 
most prdinary language since the days of Henry II. Some comparison 
was introduced between Shakspeare and Milton. He said " he hardly 
knew which to prefer. Slmkspeare seemed to him a mere stripling in the 
art I he was as tall and as strong, with infinitely more activity than Milton, 
but he never appeared to have come to man's estate ; or if he had, ho. 
would not have been iEi man, but a monster.'* He spoke with contempt of 
Gray, and with intolerance of Pope. He did not like the versification of 
the latter. He observed that " the ears of these couplet-writers might be 
charged with having short memories, that could not retain the harmony of 
whole passages.** He thought little of Junius as a writer ; he had a dis- 
like of Dr. Johnson ; and a much higher opinion of Burke as an orator and 
politician, than of Fox or Pitt. He however thought him very inferior in 
richness of style and imagery to some of our elder prose writers, particular- 
ly Jeremy Taylor. He' liked Richardson, but not Fielding ; nor could I 
get him to enter into the merits of * Caleb Williams.** In short, he was 
profound and discriminating with respect to those authors whom he liked, 

* He had no idea of pictures, of Claude or Raphael, and at this time I had as little as 
he. He sometimes gives a striking account at present of the Cartoons at Pisa, by Buf- 
famalco and others ; of one in particular, where Death is seen in the air brandishing h^a 
scythe, and the ^eix and mighty of the earth shudder at his approach, while the beggars 
and the wretched kneel to him as their deliverer. He would of course understand so 
broad and fine a moral as this at any time. 
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and where he gare his judgment fair pity ;^capricioii8, perverse, and pre- 
judiced in his antipathies and distastes. We loitered on the ^* ribbed sea- 
sands," in such talk as this a whole morning, and % recollect met with a 
curious sea-weed, of which John Chester told us the country name ! A 
fisherman gave Coleridge an account of a boy that had been drowned the 
day before, and that they had tried to save him at the risk of their own 
lives. He said *' he did not know how it was that they ventured, but, Sv, 
we have a nature towards one another." This expression, Coleridge re- 
marked to me, was a fine illustration of that theory of dbinterestedness 
which I (in common with Butler) had adopted. I broached to him an ar- 
gument of mine to prove that likeness was not mere association of ideas. I 
said that the mark in the sand put one in mind of a man's foot, not becauie 
it was part of a former impression of a man's foot (for it was quite new), 
but because it was like the shape of a man's foot. He assented to the just- 
ness of this distinction (which I have explained at length elsewhere, for the 
benefit of the curious, and John Chester listened ; not from any interest in 
the subject, but because he was astonished that I should be able to suggest 
any thing to Coleridge that he did not already know. We returned on the 
third morning, and Coleridge remarked the silent cottage-sinoke curling up 
the valleys where, a few evenings before, we had seen the lights gleaming 
through the dark. 

In a day or two after we arrived at Stowey, we set out, I on my retara 
home, and he for Germany. It was a Sunday morning, anSi he was to 
preach that day for Dr. Toulmin of Taunton. I asked him if he had pre- 
pared any thing for the occasion 1 He said he had not even thought of the 
text, but should as soon as we parted. I did not go to hear him, — this was 
a fault, — but we met in the evening at Bridgewater. The next day we had 
a long day's walk to Bristol, dnd sat down, I recollect, by a well-side od 
the road, to cool ourselves and satisfy our thirst, when Coleridge repeated 
to me some descriptive lines from his tragedy of ^ Remorse ;^ which I must 
say became his mouth and that occasion better than they, some years after, 
did Mr. EUiston's and the Drury-lane boards, — 

" O memory ! shield me from the world's poor stfife' 
And give those scenes thine everlasting life.'' 

I saw no more of him for a year or two, during which period he bad 
been wandering in the Hartz Forest in Germany ; and his return was 
cometary, meteorous, unlike his setting out. It was not till some time after 
that I knew his friends Lamb and Southey* The last always appears to 
me (as I first saw him) with a common-place book under his arm, and the 
first with a hon-mot in his mouth. It was at Godwin's that I met him with 
Holcroft and Coleridge, where they were disputing fiercely which was the 
best — Man as he was^ or man as he is to he. •' Give me," says Lamb 
'* man as he is not to be." This saying was the beginning of a friendship 
between us, which I believe still continues. — Enough of this for the pres- 
ent. 

" But there is matter for another rhvme, 

« And I to this may add a second tale." 



- ESSAY. XX. 



THE SHYNESS OF SCHOLARS. 



^" And of bis port as meek as w a maid.'^ 

Scholars lead a contemplative and retired life, both which circumstan- 
ces must he supposed to contribute to the effect in question. A life of study 
18 also conversant with high and ideal models, which gives an ambitious turn 
to the mind ; and pride is nearly akin to delicacy of feeling. 

That a life of privacy and obscurity should render its votaries bashful 
and awkward, or unfit them for the routine of society, from the want both of 
a habit of going into company and from ignorance of its usages, is obvious 
to remark. No one can be expected to do that well or without a certain 
degree of hesitation and restraint, which he is not accustomed to do except 
on particular occasions, and at rare intervals. You might as rationally 
set a scholar or a clown on a tight-rope and expect them to dance grace- 
fully and with every appearance of ease, as introduce either into the .gay, 
laughing circle, and suppose thiat he will acquit himself handsomely and 
come off with applause in the retailing of . anecdote or the interchange of 
repartee. '^ If you have not seen the Court, your manners must be naught ; 
and if yonr manners are naught, you must be damned," according to 
Touchstone's reasoning. The 4>ther cause lies rather deeper, and is so far 
better worth considering, perhaps. A student, then, that is, a roan who 
condemns himself to toil for a length of time and through a number of 
volumes in order to arrive .at a conclusion, naturally loses that smartness 
and ease which distinguish the gay and thoughtless rattler. There is a 
certain elasticity of movement and- hey-day of the animal spirits seldom to 
be met with but in those who have never cared for any thing beyond the 
iqoment, or Iqoked lower than the surface. The scholar having to en-- 
counter doubts and difficulties on all hands, and indeed to apply by way of' 
preference to those subjects which are most beset with mystery, becomes 
hesitating, sceptical* irresolute, absent, dull. All the processes of his mind 
are slojnr, cautious, circuitous, instead of being prompt, heedless, straight- - 
forward. Finding the intricacies of the path increase upon him in every 
direction, this can hardly be supposed to add to the lightness of his step, 
the confidence of his brow as he advances. He does not skim the surface, 
but dives under it like the mole to make his way darkling, by impercepti- 
ble degrees and throwing up heaps of dirt and rubbish over his head to 
track his progress. He is therefore startled at any. sudden light, puzzled^ 
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by any casual question, taken unawares and at a disadvantage in every 
critical emergency. He must have time given him to collect his thoughts, 
to consider objections to make farther inquiries, and come to no conclu- 
sion at last. 

This is very different from the dashing, o^-Aani' manner of the mere 
man of business or fashion ; and he who is repeatedly found in situations 
to which he is unequal (particularly if he is of a reflecting and candid tem- 
per) will be apt to look foolish, and to lose both his countenance and hit 
confidence in himself — at least as to the opinion others entertain of him, 
and the figure he is likely on any occasion to make in the eyes of the vrorkL 
The course of bis studies has not made him wise, but has taught him the 
uncertainty of wisdom ; and has supplied him with excellent reasons for 
suspending his judgment, when another would throw the casting- weight of 
his own presumption or interest into the scale. 

The inquirer after tfuth learns to take nothing for granted ; least of all, to 
make an assumption of his own superiot merits. He would have nothing 
proceed without proper proofs and an exact scrutiny ; and would neither 
be imposed upon himself, nor impose upon others by shallow aud hasty 
appearances. It takes years of patient toil and devoted enthusiasm to 
master any art or science ; and after all, the success is doubtinl. He h- 
fers that other triumphs must be prepared in like manner at an humble 
distance : he cannot bring himself to imagine that any object worth seizing 
on or deserving of regard, can be carried by a coup ae main. So far from 
being proud or pufled up by them, he would be ashamed and degraded in 
his own opinion by any advantages that were to be obtained by such cheap 
and vulgar means as putting a good face on the matter, as strutting and 
vaporing about his own pretensions. He would not place himself on a 
level with bullies or coxcombs ; nor believe that those whose favor he 
covets, can be the dupes of either. Whatever is excellent in his fancifiii 
creed is hard of attainment ; and he would (perhaps absurdly enough) haTe 
the means in all cases answerable to the end. He knows that there are 
difficulties in his favorite pursuits to puzzle the will, to tire the patience^ 
to unbrace the strongest nerves, and make the stoutest courage quail ; and 
he would fain think that if there is any object more worthy than another 
to call forth the earnest solicitude, the hopes and fears of a wise man, and 
to make his heart yearn within hin^ at the most distant prospect of success, 
this precious prize in the grand lottery of life is not to be had fpr the ask- 
ing for, or from the mere easy indifference or overbearing effrontery with 
which you put in your claim. He is aware that it wilt be long enough be- 
fore any one paints a fine picture by walking up and down and admiring 
himself in the glass ; or writes a fine poem by being delighted with the 
sound of his own voice ; or solves a single problem in philosophy by swag- 
gering and haughty airs. He conceives that it is the same with the way of 
the world — woos the fair as he woos the Muse ; in conversation never pats 
in a word till he has something better to say than any one else in the room ; 
in business never strikes while the iron is hot, and flings away all his ad- 
vantages by endeavoring ta prove to his own and the satisfaction of others, 
that he is clearly entitled to them. It never once enters into his head 
(till it is too late) that impudence is the current coin in the aflsfirs of life ; 
that he who doubts his own merit, i^ever has credit given him by others ; 
that Fortune does not stay to have her avertures C8o.T|yKie4 ; thm^ bj^ who 
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neglects opportanity,. can seldom command it a second time; that the 
world judge by appearances,, not by realities ; and that they sympathise 
more readily with those who are prompt to do themselves justice, and to 
show off their various qualifi cations or enforce their pretensions to the ut- 
most, than with those who wait for others to award tiieir claims, and carry 
their fastidious refinement iRto helplessness and imbecility. Thus '^ fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread ;^' and modest merit finds to its cost, 
that the bold hand and daundess brow succeed where timidity and bashful- 
ness are pushed aside ; that the gay, laughing eye is preferred to dejection 
and gloom, health and animal spirits to the shattered, sickly frame and 
trembling nerves ; and that to succeed in life, a man should carry about with 
him the outward and meontrovertible signs of success, and of his satisfac- 
tion with himself and his prospects, instead of plaguing every body near 
him with fantastical scruples and his ridiculous anxiety to realize an unat- 
tainable standard of perfection. . From holding back himself, the specula- 
tive enthusiast is thrust back by others : his pretensions are insulted and 
trampled on ; and the repeated and pointed repulses he meets with, make 
him still more unwilling to encounter, and more unable to contend with those 
that await him in the prosecution of his career. He therefore retires from 
the contest altogether, or remains in the back-ground,, a passive but uneasy 
spectator of a scene, in which he finds from experience, that confidence, 
alertness, and superficial acquirements are of more avail than all the re- 
finement and delicacy in the world. 

Action, in truth, is referable chiefiy to quickness and strength of resolu- 
tion, rather than to depth of reasoning or scrupulous nicety : again it is to 
be presumed that those who show a popular reliance on themselves, will 
not betray the trust we place in them through pusillanimity or want of 
spirit : in what relates to the opinion of others, which is often formed has- 
tily, and on slight acquaintance, much must be allowed to what strikes the 
senses, to what excites the imagination ; and in all popular worldly 
scb^es, popular and worldly means must be resorted to, instead of de- 
pending wholly on the hidden and intrinsic merits of the case. 

" Iq peace, there's nothing so becomes a man * 
As modest stillness, and humility: 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears^ 
Then imitate the action 'of the tyger; 
Stifien the sinews, summon up the blood. 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favorM rage : 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head, 
Like the'brass cannon ; let the brow o'erwhelm it, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
Overhang and jutty his confounded base, 
Swill'd with the wild and wasteful ocean." 

This advice (sensible as it is) is abhorrent to the nature of a man who 
is accustomed to place all his hopes of victory in reasoning and reflection 
only. The noisy, rude, gratuitous success of those who have taken so 
much less pains to deserve it disgusts and disheartens him — he loses his 
self-possesSion and Self-esteem, has no standard left by which to measure 
himself or otheis, and as he cannot be brought to admire them, persuades 
himself at last that the blame rests with himself; and instead of bespeak- 
ing a fashionable dress, learning to bow, or taking a few lessons in bozin g 
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or fencing to brace his nerves and raise his spirits, aggravates all his far- 
ii»er faults by way of repairing them, grows more jealous of the propriety 
of every word and look, lowers his voice into a whisper, gives his style 
the last polish, reconsiders his arguments till fliey evaporate in a sigh, and 
thus satisfies himself that he can hardly fail ; that men judge impartially in 
the end, that the public will sooner or later do him justice. Fortune smile, 
and the Fair no longer be averse \ Oh malore ! He is just where he was, 
or ten times worse off than ever. 

There is another circumstance that tends not a little to perplex the jadg- 
mont, and add to the difficulties of the retired student, when he comes out 
into the world. He is like one dropped from the clouds. He has hitherto 
conversed chiefly with historic personages and abstract propositions, and 
has no just notion of actual men and things. He does not well know how 
to reconcile the liweeping conclusions he has been taught to indulge in to 
the cautious and pliant maxims of the world, nor how to compare himself, 
an inhabitant of Utopia, with sublunary mortals. He has been habituated 
all his life to look up to a few great names handed down by virtue or sci- 
ence as the *^ gods of his idolatry,*' as the fixed stars in the firmament of 
reputation, and to have some respect for himself and other learned men as 
votaries at the shrine and as appreciating the merits of their idol ; but ail 
the rest of the world, who are neither the objects of this sort of homage, 
nor concerned as a sort of priesthood in collecting and paying it, he looks 
upon as actually nobody, or as worms crawling upon the face of the earth 
without intellectual value or pretensions. He is, thereforer, a little sur- 
prised and shocked to find, when he deigns to mingle with his fellows, those 
every-day mortals, on ordinary terms, that they are of a height nearly 
equal to himself, that they have words, ideas, feelings in common with the 
best, and are not the mere cyphers h^ had been led to consider them. 
From having under-rated he comes to over-rate 4hem. Having dreamt of 
no such thing, he is more struck with what he finds than perhaps it de- 
serves ; magnifies the least glimpse of sense or humor into sterling Mut or 
wisdom ; is startled by any objection from so unexpected a quarter ; thinks 
his own advantages of no avail, because they are not the only ones, and 
shrinks from an encounter with weapons he has not been used to, and from 
a struggle by which he feels himself degraded. The Knight of La Mancha 
when soundly beaten by the packstaves of the Yanguesian carriers, laid 
all the blame on his having condescended to fight with pleb.eians. The 
pride of learning comes in to aid the awkwardness and bashfulness of the 
inexperienced novice, converting his Want of success into the shame and 
mortification of defeat in what he habitually considers as a contest with infe- 
riors. Indeed, those will always be found to submit with the worst grace 
to any -check or reverse of this kind in common conversation or reasoning, 
who have been taught to set the most exclusive and disproportioned value 
on letters : and the most enlightened and accomplished scholars will be less 
likely to be humbled or put to the blush by the display of common . sense 
or native talent, than the more ignorant, self-s6fficient, and pedantic among 
tlie learned \ for that ignorance, self-sufficiency, and pedantry, are some- 
times to be reckoned among the attributes of learning, cannot lie disputed. 
Tliese qualities are not very reconcilable with modest merit ; but they are 
quite consistent with a great deal of blundering, confusion, and want of 
tact in the commerce of the world* The genuine scholar retires from aa 
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onequal conflict into silence and obscurity : the pedant shells into selPim- 
portance, and renders himself conspicuous' by pompous arrogance alid 
absurdity ! 

It is hard upon those who have ever taken pains or done any thing t6 
distinguish themselves, that they are seldom the trumpeters of their own 
achievements ; and I believe it may be laid down as a rule, that we re- 
ceive just as much homage from others as we exact from them by our own 
declarations, looks, and manner. But no one who has performed any 
thing great looks big upon it : those who have any thing to boast of are 
generally silent on that head, and altogether shy of the subject. With 
Coriolanus, they ** will not have their nothings monster'd.'* From famil- 
iarity, his own acquirements do not appear so extraordinary to the indi- 
vidual as to others ; and there is a natural want of sympathy in this respect. 
No one who is readly capable of great things is proud or vain of his suc- 
cess ; for he thinks more of what he had hoped or has failed to do, than 
of what he- has done. A .habit of extreme exertion, or of anxious suspense, 
is not one of buoyant, overweening self-complacency : those who have 
all their lives tasked their faculties to the utmost, may be supposed to have 
quite enough to do without having much disposition left to anticipate their 
success with confidence, or to glory in it afterwards. The labors of the 
mind, like the drudgery of the body, depress and take away the usual 
alacrity of the spirits. Nor can such persons be lifted up with the event ; 
for the impressioh of the consequences to result from any. arduous under- 
taking must be light and vain, compared with the toil and anxiety accompany- 
ing it. It is only those who have done nothing, who fancy they can do every 
thing ; or who have leisure and inclination to admire themselves. To sit be- 
fore a glass and smile delighted at our own image, is merely a tax on our ego- 
tism and self-conceit ; and these are resources not easily exhausted in some 
persons ; or if they are, the deficiency is supplied by flatterers who sur- 
round the vain, like a natural atmosphere. Fools who take all their opin- 
ions at second-hand cannot resist the coxcomb's delight in himself; or it 
might be said that folly is the natural mirror of vanity. 

The greatest heroes, it has often been observed, do not show it in their 
faces ; nor do philosophers affect to be thought wise. Little minds triumph 
on small occasions, or over puny competitors : the loftiest wish for higher 
opportunities of signalising themselves, or compare themselves with those 
models that leave them no room for flippant exultation. Either great things 
are accomplished with labor and pains, which stamp their impression on 
the general character and tone of feeling ; or if this should not be the case 
(as sometimes happens), and they are the effect of genius and a happiness 
of nature, then they cost too little to be mitch thought of, and we rather 
wonder at others for admiring them, than at ourselves for having perform- 
ed them. " Vix ea nostra voce"" — is the motto of spontaneous talent; and 
in neither t&se is conceit the exuberant growth of great original power or 
of great attainments. 

In one particular, the uneducated man carries it hollow against the man 
of thought and refinement : the first can shoot in the long how^ which the 
last cannot for the life of him. He who has spent the best part of his 
time and wasted his l^est powers in endeavoring to answer the question — 
^} What b truth T* — scorns a lie, and every thing making the smallest ap- 
^ proach to one. His mind by habit has become tenacioUs of, devoted to 
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the iruth. The grossoess and vulgarity of falsehood shock the delicacy of 
his perceptions, as much as it Would shock the finest artist to be obliged 
to daub in a sign-post, or scrawl a caricature. He cannot make up hb 
mind to derive any benefit from so pitiful and disgusting a source. T«ll. 
me that a man b a metaphysician, and at the same time that he is given to 
shallow and sordid boasting, and I will not believe you. After striving to 
raise himself to an equality with truth and nature by patient investigation 
and refined dbtinctions (which few can make) — ^whether he succeed or 
fall, he cannot stoop to acquire a spurious reputation, or to advance him- 
self or lessen others by paltry artifice and idle rhodomontade, which are 
in every one*s power who has never known the value or undergone the 
labor of dbcovering a single truth. Gross personal and local interests 
bear the principal sway with the ignorant or mere man of the world, who 
considers not what things are in themselves, but what they are to him : 
the man of science attaches a higher importance to, because he finds a 
more constant pleasure in the contemplation and pursuit of general and ab- 
stracted truths; Philosophy also teaches self-knowledge ; and 8elf-know<» 
ledges trikes equally at the root of any inordinate opinion of ourselves, 
or wish to impress others with idle admiration. Mathematicians bave been 
remarked for persons of strict probity and a conscientious and somewhat 
literal turn of mind.* But are poets and romance-writers equally sciupu- 
lous and severe judges of themselves, and martyrs to right principle ? I 
cannot acquit them of the charge of vanity, and a wish to'aggrandise them- 
selves in the eyes, of the world, at the expense of a little false complai- 
sance (what wonder when the world are so prone to admire, and they are 
so spoiled by indulgence in self-pleasing fancies?) — ^bnt in general they 
are too much taken up with their ideal creations, which have also a truth 
and keeping of their own, to misrepresent or exaggerate matters of fact, 
or to trouble their heads about them. The poet^ waking thoughts are 
dreams : the liar has all his wits and senses about him, and thinks only of 
astonishing his hearers by some worthless assertion, a mixture of Impu- 
dence and cunning. But what shall we say of the clergy and the priests 
of all countries 1 Are they not men of learning ? And are they not, with 
few exceptions, noted for imposture and time-serving, much more than for 
a love of truth and candor? They are good subjects, it is true ; bound to 
keep the peace, and hired to maintain certain opinions, not to inquire into 
them. So this is an exception to the rule, such as might be expected. I 
speak of the natural tendencies of things, and not of the false bias that 
may be given to them by their forced combination with other principles. 
The worst effect of this depression of spirits, or of the " scholar's me- 
lancholy," here spoken of, b Vfrhen it leads a man, from a distrust of him- 
self, to seek for low company, or to forget it by matching below himself. 
Gray is to be pitied, whose extra diffidence or fastidiousness was such as 
to prevent his associating with his fellow collegians, or minglibg with the 
herd, till at length, like the owl, shutting himself up from society and day- 
light, he was hunted and hooted at like the owl whenever he chanced to 
appear, and was even assailed and disturbed in the haunts in which ** he 
held his solitary reign." He was driven from college to college, and sub- 

* I have heard it said that carpenters, who do every thing by the square and line 
are honest men, and I am willins to sappose it. 6hakspeare, in the * Midiunmiet 
Night's Dream," makes Snug the Joiner the morai man of the piece. 
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jected to a persecution the more harrassiog to a person of his indolent and 
retired habits. But he only shrunk the more within himself in conse- 
quence—read over his favorite authors— -corresponded with his distant 
ffiends — was terrified out of hb wits at the bare idea of having his portrait 
prefixed to his works ; and probably died from nervous agitation at the 
publicity into which his name had been forced by his learning, taste, and 
genius. This monastic seclusion and reserve is, however, better than a 
career such as Porson's ; who from not liking the restraints, or not pos- 
sessing the exterior recommendations of good society, addicted himself to 
the lowest indulgences, spent his days and nights in cider-cellars and pot- 
houses, cared not with whom or where he was, so that he had somebody to 
talk to and something to drink, *' from humble porter to imperial tokay*' (a 
liquid, according to his own pun), and fell a martyr in all likelihood, to 
what in the first instance was pure mauvaise honte. Nothing could over- 
come this propensity to low society and sotting, but the having something 
to do, which required his whole attention and faculties ; and then he shut 
himself up for weeks together in his chambers, or at the University, to col- 
late old manuscripts, or edite a Greek tragedy, or expose a grave pedant, 
without seeing a single boon-companion, or touching a glass of wine. I 
saw him once at the London Institution with a large patch of coarse brown 
paper on bis nose, the skirts of his rusty black coat hung with cobwebs, 
and talking in a tone of suavity, approaching to condescension, to one of 
the managers. 

It is a pity that men should so lose themselves from a certain awkward- 
ness and rusticity at the outset. But did not Sheridan make the same 
melancholy ending, and run the same fatal career, though in a higher and 
more brilliant circle ? He did ; and though not from exactly the same 
cause (for no one could accuse Sheridan's purple nose and flashing e^'e of 
a bashfulness — '^ modest as morning when she coldly eyes the youthful 
PhcBbus !") — ^yet it was perhaps from one nearly allied to it, namely, the 
want of that noble independence and confidence in its own resources which 
should distinguish genius, and the dangerous ambition to get sponsors and 
vouchers for it in persons of rank and fashion. The affectation of the 
society of lords is as mean and low-minded as the love of that of coblers 
and tapsters. It is that coblers and tapsters may admire, that we wish to 
be seen in company of their betters. The tone -of literary patronage is 
better than it was a hundred or a hundred and fifty years ago. What dra- 
matic author would think now of getting a lady of quality to take a box at 
the first night of a play to prevent its being damned by the pit 1 Do we 
not read the account of Parson Adams taking his ale in Squire Booby's 
kitchen with mingled incredulity and shame? At present literature has, 
to a considerable degree, found its level, and is hardly in danger, *' de- 
prived of its natural patrons and protectors, the great and noble, of being 
trodden in the mire, and trampled under the hoofs of a swinish multitude" 
— though it can never again hope, to be what learning once was in the 
persons of the priesthood, the lord and sovereign of principalities and 
powers. Fool that it was ever to forego its privileges, and loosen the 
strong hold it had on opinion in bigotry and superstition ! 

I remember hearing a lady of great sense and acuteness speak of it as 
a painful consequence of the natural shyness of scholars, that from the 
want of a certain address, or an acquaintance with the common forms of 
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society, they despair of making themselves agreeable to women of edu- 
cation and a certain rank in life, and throw away their fine sentiments and 
romantic tenderness on chambermaids and mantua-makers. Not daring 
to hope for success where it would be most desirable, yet anxious to 
realize in some way the dream of books and of their youth, they are wil- 
ling to accept a return of affection which they count upon as a tribute of 
gratitude in those of lower circumstances (as if gratitude were ever bought 
by interest) and take up with the first Dulcinea del Toboso that they meet 
with, when, would they only try the experiment, they might do mucji bet- 
ter. Perhaps so : but there is here also a mixture of pride as well as 
modesty. The scholar is not only apprehensive of not meeting with a re- 
turn of fondness where it might be most advantageous to him, but he is 
afraii^ of subjecting his self-love to the mortification of a repulse, and to 
the reproach of aiming at a prize far beyond his deserts. Besides, living 
(as he does) in an ideal world, he has it in his option to clothe his God- 
dess (be she who or what she may), with all the perfections his heart doats 
on; and he works up a dowdy of this ambiguous description a- son gre^ 
as an artist does a piece of dull chty, or the poet the sketch of ^ome un- 
rivalled heroine. The contrast is also the greater (and not the less grati- 
fying as being his own discovery) between his mvorite figtire and the 
back-ground of her original circumstances ; and hei likes her the better, 
inasmuch as, like himself, she owes all to her own merit — and his notice T 
Possibly, the best cure for this false modesty, and for the uneasiness 
and extravagances it occasions, would be, for the retired and abstracted 
student to consider that he properly belongs to another sphere of action, 
remote from the scenes of ordinary life, and may plead the excuse of ig- 
norance, and the privilege granted to strangers and to those who do not 
speak the same language. If any one is traveling in a foreign diligence, 
he is not expected to shine nor to put himself forward, nor need he be out 
of countenance because he cannot : he has onl^f to conform as well as he 
can to his new and temporary situation, and to study common propriety 
and simplicity of manners; Every thing has its own limits, a little centre 
of its own, round which it moves ; so that our true wisdom lies in keeping 
to our own walk in life, however humble or obscure, and being satis- 
fied if we can succeed in it. The best of us can do no more, and 
we shall only become Vidiculous or unhappy by attempting it. We are 
ashamed, because we are at a loss in things to which we have no preten- 
sions, and try to remedy our mistakes by committing greater. An 
.overweening vanity or self-opinion is,' in truth, often at the bottom of 
this weakness ; and we shall be most likely to conquer the one by eradi-- 
eating the other, of restricting it within due and nK>derate bounds^ 
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L. The Vatican did not quite answer your expectation ) 

H: To say the truth, it Was not such a hlow as the Louvre \ but then 
it came after it, and what is more, at the distance of twenty years. To; 
have made the same impression, it should have been. twenty times as torn \ 
though that was scarcely possible, since all that there is fine in the Vatican, 
in Italy, or in the world, was in the Louvre when I first saw it, except the 
frescoes of Raphael and Michael Angelo, which could not be transported, 
without taking the walls of the building across the Alps. 

L, And what, may I ask, (for I am curious to hear,) did you think of 
these same frescoes r 

H, Much the same as before I saw them. As far as I could judg9^ 
they are very like the prints. I do not think the spectator's idea of tbeoi 
is enhanced beyond this. The Raphaels, of which you have a distinct and 
admirable view, are somewhat faded — I do not mean in color, but the 
outline is injured — and the Sybils and Prophets in the Sistine Chapel are 
painted on the ceiling at too great a height for the eye to distinguish the 
faces as accurately as one would wish. The features and expressions of 
the figures near the bottom of the ' Last Judgment' are su^ciently plain, 
and horrible enough they are. 

L. What was your opinion of the ^ Last Jtidgment' itself? 

H. It is literady too big to be seen. It h like an immense field of bat- 
tle, or charnel-house strewed wjth carcases and naked bodies : or it is a 
shambles of Art. You have huge limbs appairently torn from their bodies 
and stuck against the waif: anatomical dissections, backs and diaphragms, 
tumbling '* with hideous ruin and combustion down," neither intelligible 
groups, nor perspective, nor color ; you distinguish the principle* figure, 
that of Christ, only, from its standing in the centre of the picture, on a sort 
of island of earth, separated from the rest of the subject by an inlet of sky. 
The whole is a scene of enormous, ghastly confusion, in which you can 
only make out quantity and number, and vast, uncouth masses of bones and 
muscles. It has the incoherence and distortion of a troubled dream, with- 
out the shadowiness ; every thing is here corporeal and of solid dimen- 
sions. 

L, But surely there must be something fine in the Sybils and prophets, 
from the copies we have of them; justifying the high encomiums of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and of so many ethers? 
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H, It appears to me that nothing can be finer as to form, attitude, and 
outline. The whole conception is so far inimitably noble and just; and 
all that is felt as wanting, is a proportionable degree of expression in the 
countenances, though of this I am not sure, for the height (as I said before) 
baffles a nice scrutiny. They looked to meninfinished, vague, and gen- 
eral. Like some fabulous figure from the antique, the heads were brutal, 
the bodies divine. Or at most, the faces were only continuations of and 
on a par with the physical form, large and bold, and with great breadth of 
drawing, but no more the seat of a vivifying spirit, or with a more power- 
ful and marked intelligence emanating from them, than from the rest of the 
limbs, the hands, or even drapery. The filling up of the mind is, I sus- 
pect, wanting, the divin<B particula aura : there is prodigious and mighty 
prominence and grandeur and simplicity in the features, but they are not 
surchai^ed with meaning, with thought or passion, like Raphael's, *^ the 
rapt soul sitting in the eyes." On the contrary, they seem only to be balf- 
ihformed, and might be almost thought asleep. They are fine moulds, and 
contain a capacity of expression, but pxe not bursting, teeming with it. 
The outward material shrine, or tabernacle, is unexceptionable ; but there 
is not superadded to it a revelation of the workings of the mind within. 
The forms in Michael Angelo are objects to admire in themselves : those 
of Raphael are merely a language pointing to somethning beyond, and foil 
of this ultimate import. 
L. But does not the difference arise from the nature of the subjects f 
H. I should.think, not. Surely, a Sybil in the height of her pbrensy, 
or an inspired Prpohet — *' seer blest** — in the act of receiving or of an- 
nouncing the will of the Almighty, is not a less fit subject for the most ex- 
alted and impassioned expression than an Apostle, a Pope, a Saint, or a 
common roan. If ybu say that these persons are not represented in the 
act of inspired communication, but in their ordinary quiescent state, — 
granted ; but such preternatural workings, as well as the character and 
frame of mind proper for them, must leave their shado wings and lofty tra- 
ces behind them. The face that has once held communion with the Most 
High, or been wrought to madness by deep thought and passion, or that 
inly broods over its sacred or its magic lore, must be '' as a book where 
one may read strange matters," that cannot be opened without a corres- 
pondent awe and reverence. 3ut here is " neither the cloud by day nor 
the pillar of fire by night ;" neither the blaze of immediate inspiration nor 
the hallowed radiance, the mystic gloomy light that follows it, so far as I 
was able to perceive. I think it idle to say that Michael Angelo painted 
man in the abstract, and so left expression indeterminate, when he painted 
prophe^ and other given characters in particular. He has painted them 
on a larger scale, and cast their limbs in a gigantic mould to give a dignity 
and command answering to their situations and high calling, but I do not 
see the same high character and intensity of thought or purpose impressed 
upon their countenances. Thus, nothing can be nobler or more charac- 
teristic than the figure of the prophet Jeremiah. It is not abstracted, but 
symbolical of the history and fiinctions of the individual. The whole figure 
bends and droops, under a weight of woe, like a large willow tree surcharged 
with showers. Yet there is no peculiar expression of grief in one part 
more than another ; the head hangs down despondingly indeed, but so da 
the hands, the clothes, and every other part seems to labor under and be 
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involved in a complication of distress. Again, the prophet Ezra is repre- 
sented reading, in a striking attitude of attention, and with the book held 
close to him as if to lose no part of its contents in empty space :-*-all this is 
finely imagined and designed, but then the book reflects back none of its 
pregnant, hieroglyphic meaning on the face, which, though large and 
stately, is an ordinary unimpassioned, and even tmideal one. Daniel, 
again, is meant for a face of inward thought and musing, but it might seem 
as if the compression of the features were produced by external force as 
much as by involuntary perplexity. I might extend these remarks to this 
artist's other works ; for instance, to the Moses, of which the form and at- 
titude express the utmost dignity and energy of purpose, but the face wants 
a something of the intelligence and expansive views of the Hebrew legis- 
lator. It is cat from the same block, and by the same bold sweeping 
hand, as the sandals or the drapery. 

L. Do you think there is any truth or value in the distinction which 
assigns to Raphael the dramatic, and to Michael Angelo the epic depart- 
ment of the art t 

H, Very little, I confess. It is so fkr true, that Michael Angelo painted 
single figures, and Raphael chiefly groups ; but Michael Angelo gave life 
and action to his figures, though not the same expression to the face. I 
think this arose from two circumstances. First, from his habits as a sculp- 
tor, in which form predominates, and in which the fixed lineaments are 
more attended to than the passing inflections, which are neither so easily 
caught nor so well given in sculpture as in painting. Secondly, it strikes 
me that Michael Angelo, who was a strong iron-built man, sympathised 
more with the organic structure, with bones and muscles, than with the 
more subtle and sensitive workings of that fine medullary substance called 
the brain. He compounded man admirably of brass or clay, but did not 
succeed equally in breathing into his nostrils the breath of life, of thought 
or feeling. He has less humanity than Raphael, and I think that he is 
also less divine, unless it be asserted that the body is less allied to earth 
than the mind. Expression is, after all, the principal thing. If Michael 
Angelo's forms have, as I allow, an intellectual character about them and 
a greatness of gusto, so that you would almost say ** his bodies thought ;*' 
his faces, on the other hand, have a drossy and material one. For ex- 
ample, in the figure of Adam coming from the hand of his Creator, the 
composition, which goes on the idea of a being starting into life at the 
touch of Omnipotence, is sublime : — the figure of Adam reclined at ease 
with manly freedom and independence, is worthy of the original founder of 
our race ; and the expression of the face, implying passive resignation and 
the first consciousness of existence, is in thorough keeping — but I see no- 
thing in the countenance of the Deity denoting supreme might and majesty. 
The Eve, too, lying extended at the foot of the JForbidden Tree, has an 
elasticity and buoyancy about it, that seems as if it could bound up from 
the earth of its own accord, like a bow that has been bent. It is all life and 
grace. The action of the head thrown back, and the upward look, cor- 
respond to the rest. The artist was here at home. In like manner, in 
the allegorical figures of Night and Morn at Florence, the faces are ugly or 
distorted, but the contour and actions of the limbs express dignity and 
power, in the very highest degree. The legs of the figure of Night, in 
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particular^ are twisted into the involutions of a serpent's folds ; the neck is 
curved like the horse's, and is clothed with thunder. 

L. What, then, is the precise difference between him and Raphael, ac- 
' cording to your conception ? 

H. As far as I can explain the matter, it seems to me that Michael An- 
gelo's forms are finer, but that Raphael's are more fraught with meaning ; 
that the rigid outline and disposable masses in the first are more grand and 
imposing:, but that Raphael puts a greater proponion of sentiment into his, 
and calls into play every faculty of mind and body of which his characters 
are susceptible, with greater subtilty and intensity of feeling. Drydeo's 
lines, 

" A fier}' soul that working out its way 
Fiettetl the pigmy body to decay, 
And o'er-infonn'd the tenement of clay— " 

do not exactly answer to Raphael's character, which is mild and thought- 
ful rather than fiery ; nor is there any want either of grace or grandeur in 
his figures : but the passage describes the *' o'er-informing" spirit that 
breathes through them, and the unequal struggle of the expression to vent 
itself by more than ordinary physical means. Raphael lived a much shorter 
time than Michael Angelo, who also lived long after him ; and there is no 
comparison between the number, the variety, or the finished elegance of 
their works.* Michael Angelo possibly lost himself in the material and 
instrumental part of art, in embodying a technical theory, or in acquiring 
the grammar of different branches of study, excelling in knowledge and in 
gravity of pretension; whereas Raphael gave himself up to the diviner or 
lovlier impulse that breathes its soul over the face of things, being governed 
by a sense of reality and of general truth. There is nothing exclusive or 
repulsive in Raphael ; he is open to all impressions alike, and seems to 
identify himself with whatever he saw that arrested his attention or could 
interest others. Michael Angelo studied for himself, and raised objects to 
the standard of his conception, by di formula ox system: Raphael inrented 
for others, and was guided only by sympathy with them. Michael Angelo 
was painter, sculptor, architect ; but he might be said to make of each art 
a shrine, in which to build up the stately and gigantic stature of his own 
mind : — Raphael was only. a painter, but in that one art he seemed to pour 
out all the treasures and various excellence of nature, grandeur, and scope 
of design, exquisite finishing, force, grace, delicacy, the strength of man, 
the softness of woman, the playfulness of infancy, thought, feeling, inven- 
tion, imitation, labor, ease, and every quality that can distinguish a picture, 
except color. Michael Angelo, in a word, stamped his own character on 
his works, or recast Nature in a mould of his own, leaving out much that 
was excellent : Raphael received his inspiration from without, and his ge- 
nius caught the lambent flame of grace, of truth, and grandeur, which are 
reflected in his work^ with a light clear, transparent and unfading. 

Z. Will you mention one or two things that particularly struck you? 

H. There is a figure of a man leading a horse in the Attila, which I 

* The oil-pictures attributed to Michael Angelo are meagre and pitiful ; such aB that 
,of the Fates at Florence. Another of Witches, at Cardinal Fescfrs at Rome, is like 
Hwbat the late Mr. Barry would have admired ana imitated — dingy, coairse; and vacant 
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think peculiarly characteristic. It is an ordinary face and figure, in a 
somewhat awkward dress : but he seems as if he had literally walked into 
the picture at that instant ; he is looking forward with a mixture of ear- 
nestness and curiosity, as if the scene were passing before him, and every 
part of his figure and dress is flexible and in motion, pliant to the painter's 
plastic touch. This figure, so unconstrained and free, animated, salient, 
put me in mind, compared with the usual stiffness and shackles of the art, 
of chain-armour used by the knights of old instead of coat-of-mail. Ra- 
phaePs fresco figures seem the least of all others taken from plaster-casts ; 
this is more than can be said of Michael Angelo's, which might be taken 
from, -or would serve for, very noble ones. The horses in the same pic- 
ture also delight me. Though dumb, they appear as they could speak, and 
were privy to the import of the scene. Their inflated nostrils and speckled 
skins are like a kind of proud flesh ; or they are animals spiritualised. In 
the Miracle of Bolsano is that group of children, round-faced, smiling, with 
large-orbed eyes, like infancy nestling in the arms of aftection : the stu- 
died elegance of the choir of tender novices, with all their sense of the god- 
liness of their function and the beauty of holiness ; and the hard, liny, in- 
dividual portraits of priests and cardinals on the right hand, which have the 
same life, spirit, boldness and marked character, as if you could have look- 
ed in upon the assembled conclave. Neither painting nor poetry ever 
produced any thing finer. There is the utmost hardness and materiality of 
outline, with a spirit of fire. The School of Athens is full of striking parts 
and ingenious contrasts ; but I prefer to it the Convocation of Saints, with 
that noble circle of Prophets and Apostles in the sky, on whose bent fore- 
heads and downcast eyes you see written the City of the Blest, the beatific 
presence of the Most High and the Glory hereafter to be revealed, a solemn 
brightness and a fearful dream, and that scarce less inspired circle of sages 
oanonised here on earth, poets, heroes, and philosophers, with the painter 
himself, entering on one side like the recording angel, smiling in youthful 
beauty, and scarce conscious of the scene he has embodied. If there is a 
failure in any of these frescoes, it is, I think, in the Parnassus, in which 
there is something quaint and aflected. In the St. Peter delivered from 
prison, he has burst with Rembrandt into the dark chambers of night, and 
thrown a glory round them. In the story of Cupid and Psyche, at th» 
Little Farnese, he has, I tliink, even surpassed himself in a certain swel- 
ling and voluptuous grace, as if beauty grew and ripened under his touch, 
and the very genius of ancient fable hovered over his enamored pencil. 

Z.. I believe you when you praise, not always when you condemn. Was 
there any thing else that you saw to give you a higher idea of him than the 
specimens we have in this country 1 

H. Nothing superior to the Cartoons for boldness of design and execu- 
tion ; but I think his best oil pictures are abroad, though I had seen most 
of them before in the Louvre. I had not, however, seen the Crowning of 
the Virgin, which is in the picture-gallery of the Vatican, and appears to 
me one of his very highest- wrought pictures. The virgin in the clouds is. 
of an admirable sedateness and dignity, and over the throng of breathing 
faces below there is poured a stream of joy and fervid devotion that can 
be compared to nothing but the golden light that evening skies pour on the 
edges of the surging waves. '* Hope elevates, and joy brightens their every 
feature.^' The Foligno Virgin was at Paris, in which I cannot say I am 
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quite satisfied with the Madonna ; it has rather a preeieute expression ; 
but I know not enough how to admire the innumerable beads of cherubs 
surrounding her, touched in with such care and delicacy, yet so as scarce- 
ly to be perceptible except on close inspection, nor that figure of the wiaged 
cherub below, offering the casket, and with his round, chubby face and 
limbs as full of rosy health and joy, as the cup is fiill of the juice of the 
purple vine. There is another picture of hiji I will mention, the Leo X 
in the palace Pitti, " on his front engraven thought and public care ;'' and 
again, that little portrait in a cap in the Louvre, muffled in thought and 
buried in a kind of mental ehiaro scuro. When I think of these and so 
many other of his inimitable works, '^ scattered like stray-gifts p*er the 
earth," meeting our thoughts half-way, and yet carrying them farther than 
we should have been able of ourselves, enriching, refining, exalting all 
around, I am at a loss to find motives for equal admiration or gratitude in 
what Michael Angelo has left, though his Prophets and Sibyls on the walls 
of the Sistine Chapel are thumping make-weights thrown into the opposite 
scale. It is nearly impossible to weigh or measure their different merits. 
Perhaps Michael Angelo's works, in their vastness and unity, may give a 
greater blow to some imaginations and lift the mind more out of itself, 
though accompanied with less delight or food for reflection, resembling the 
rocky precipice, whose " stately height though bare" overlooks the yarioas 
excellence and beauty of subjected art. 

L, I do not think your premises warrant your conclusion. If what you 
have said of each is true, I should give the undoubted preference to Raphael 
as at least the greater painter, if not the gresiter man, I must prefer the 
linest face to the largest mask. 

//. I wish you could see and judge for yourself. 

L. I pry thee do not mock me. Proceed with your account. Was there 
nothing else worth mentioning after Raphael and Michael Angelo ? 

JFf. So much, that it has slipped from my memory. There are the finest 
statues in the world there, and they are scattered and put into niches or 
separate little rooms for effect, and not congregated together like a meeting 
of the marble gods of mythology, as was the case in the Louvre. There 
are some of Canova's, worked up to a high pitch of perfection, which might 
just as well have been left alone — and there are none, I think, equal to 
the Elgin marbles. A bath of one of the Antonines, of solid porphyry and 
as large as a good-sized room, struck me as the strongest proof of ancient 
magnifieei^ce. The busts are innumerable, inimitable, have a breathing 
clearness and transparency, revive ancient history, and are very like actual 
English heads and characters. The inscriptions alone on fragments of an- 
tique marble woiild furnish years of study to the curious or learned in that 
way. The vases are most elegant— -of proportions and materials unrivalled 
in taste and in value, There are some tapestry copies of the Cartoons^, very 
glaring and unpleasant to look at. The room containing the colored- map» 
of Italy, done about three hundred years ago, is one of the longest and 
most striking; and the passing through it with the green hillocks^ rivers 
and mountains on its spotty sides, is like going a delightful and various 
journey. You recall or anticipate the most interesting scenes and objects. 
Out of the windows, pf these long straggling galleries, you look down into 
a labyrinth of inner and of outer courts, or catch the dome of St. Peter's 
adjoining (like a huge ahadpw), or gaze at the clis.tant amphitheatre of hills 
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sttrrouadiD^ the Sacred City, which excite a pleasing awe, whether consid- 
ered as the haunts of banditti or from a I'ecollection of the wondrous scene, 
the hallowed spot, on which they have overlooked for ages. Imperial or 
Papal Rome, or her commonwealth, more august than either. Here also 
in one chamber of the Vatican is a -room stuffed full of artists, copying the 
Transfiguration, or the St. Jerome of Domenichino, spitting, shrugging, and 
raking snuff, admiring their own performances and sneering at those of 
their neighbors ; and on certain days of the weeik the whole range of the 
rooms is thrown open without reserve to the entire population of Rome and 
its environs, priests and peasants, with heads not unlike those that gleam 
from the walls, perfect in expression and in costume, and young peasant 
girls in clouted shoes with looks of pleasure, timidity and wonder, such as 
those with which Raphael himself, from the portraits of him, might be sup- 
posed to have hailed the dawn of heaven-born art. There is also (to men- 
tion small works with great) a portrait of George the Fourth in his robes (a 
present to his' Holiness) turned into. an outer room ; and a tablet erected 
by him in St. Peter*s, to the memory of James III. Would you helieve 
it ? Casmo Comyne Bradwardine^ when he saw the averted looks of the 
good people of England as they proclaimed his Majesty James III in any 
of the towns through which they passed, would not have believed it. Fer- 
gus Mac Ivor, when in answer to the ctyer of the court, who repeated 
" Long live King George I" he retorted, " Long live King James !" would 
not have believed it possible ! 

L, Hang your politics. 

H, Never mind, if they do not hang me. 
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ESSAY XXII 



ON THE SPIRIT OF MONARCHY 



" Strip it of its externals, and what is it but t^jeH ?" 

Charade on the word Majesti. 

<' As for politics, I think poets are Tories by nature, supposing them to be by nature 
poets. The love of an individual person or family, that has worn a crown for manysao- 
eessions, is an inclination greatly adapted to the fanciful tribe. On the othfer hand, 
mathematicians, abstract reasoners, ot no manner of attachment to persona, at least, to 
tlie visible part of them, but prodigiously devoted to the ideas of virtue, libierty, and so 
forth, are Generally Whigs, It happens agreeably enough to this maxim, that the "Whigs 
are friends to that wise, plodding, unpoetical people, the Dutch.**^— S^^fwtene'* Lei- 
ier.t, 1746. 



The Spirit of Monarchy, then, is nothing but the craving in. the human 
mind afler the Sensible and the One. It is not so much a matter of state- 
necessity or policy, as a natural infirmity, a disease, a false appetite in the 
popular feeling, which must be gratified* Man is an individual animal with 
narrow faculties, but infinite desires, which he is anxious to concentrate in 
some one object within the grasp of his imagination, and where, if he can- 
not be all that he wishes himself, he may at least contemplate his own 
pride, vanity, and passions, displayed in their most extravagant dimensions 
in a being no bigger and no better than himself. Each individual would 
(were it in his power) be a king, a God : but as he cannot, the next best 
thing is to see this reflex image of his self-love,, the darling passion of his 
breast, realized, embodied out of himself in the first object he can lay bis 
hands on for the purpose. The slave admires the tyrant, because the last 
1.9, what the first would be. He surveys himself all over in the glass of 
royalty. The swelling, hloated, self-importance of the one is the very 
counter-part and ultimate goal of the abject servility of the other. Bui 
both hate mankind for the same reason, because a respect for humanity is 
a diversion to their inordinate self-love, and the idea of the general good 
is a check to the gross intemperance of passion. The worthlessness of the 
object does not diminish but irritate the propensity to admire. It serves 
to pamper our imagination equally, and does not provoke our env3'. All 
we want is to aggrandize our own vain-glory at second hand ; and the less 
qf real superiority or excellence there is in the person we fix upon as our 
jjroxy in this dramatic exhibition, the more easily can we change places 
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with him, and fancy ourselves as good as he. Nay, the descent iavors the 
rise ; and we heap our tribute of applause the higher^ in proportion as it is 
a free gift. An idol is not the worse for being of coarse materials ; a king 
should be a common-place man* Otherwisoy he is superior in his own na- 
ture, and not dependent on our bounty or caprice* Man is a poetical ani* 
mal, and delights in fiction. We like to have scope for the exercise of our 
mere will. We make kings of men, and gods of stocks and stones : wo 
are not jealous of the creatures of our own hands* We only want a peg 
or loop to hang our idle fancies on, a puppet to dress up, a lay-figure to 
paint from. It is " Thing Ferdinand, and not Kino Ferdinand," as it 
was wisely and wittily observed. We ask only for the stage effect ; we do 
not go behind the scenes, or it would go hard with many of our prejudices 1 
We see the symbols of Majesty, we enjoy the pomp, we crouch before the 
power, we walk in the procession, and make part of the pageant, and we 
say in our secret hearts, there is nothing but accident that prevents us from 
being at the head of it. There is something in the mock- sublimity of 
thrones, wonderfully congenial to the human mind. Every man feels that 
he could sit there ; every man feels that he could look big there ; every 
man feels that he could bow there : every man feels that he could play the 
monarch there. The transition is so easy, and so delightful ! The imagi* 
nation keeps pace with royal state, 

" And by the vision splendid 
la on the way attenaed." 

The Madman in Hogarth who fancies himself a king, is not a solitary in- 
stance of this species of hallucination. Almost every true and loyal sub- 
ject holds such a barren sceptre in his hand ; and the meanest of the 
labble, as he runs by the monarch's side, has wit enough to think 
— " There goes my royal self!" From the most absolute despot to the 
lowest slave there is but one step (no, not one) in point of real merit. As 
far as truth or reason is concerned, they might change situations to-morrow 
— nay, they constantly do so without the smallest loss or benefit to mankind ! 
Tyranny, in a word, is a farce got up for the entertainment of poor hu- 
man nature ; and it might pass very well, if it did not so oflen turn into 
a tragedy. 

We once heard a celebrated and elegant historian and a hearty Whig 
declare, he liked a king like George III better than such a one as Bona- 
parte ; because, in the former case, there was nothing to overawe the 
imagination but birth and situation ; whereas he could not so easily brook 
the double superiority of the other, mental as well as adventitious. 'So 
does the spirit of independence and the levelling pride of intellect join in 
with the servile rage of the vulgar ! This is the advantage which an he- 
reditary has oyer an elective monarchy : for there is no end of the dispute 
about precedence while merit is supposed to determine it, each man lay- 
ing claim to this in his own person ; so that there is no other way to set 
aside all controversy and heart-burnings, but by precluding moral and in- 
tellectual qualifications altogether, and referring the choice to accident, and 
giving the preference to a nonentity. " A good king," says Swift, " should 
be, in all other respects, a mere cypher." 
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It has been remarked, as a peculiarity in modem criticim, that the courtly 
and loyal make a point of crying up Mr. Young, as an actor, and equally 
running down Mr. Kean ; and It has been conjectured in consequence that 
Mr. Kean was a radical. Truly, he is not a radical politician ; but what 
is as bad, he is a radical actor. He savors too much of the reality. He 
is not a mock- tragedian, an automaton player — he is something besides 
hb paraphernalia. He has ** that within which passes show.'* There is 
not a particle of affinity between him and the patrons of the court- writers. 
Mr. Young, on the contrary, is the very thing — all assumption and strut 
and measured pomp, full of self-importance, void of truth and nature, the 
mask of the characters he takes, a pasteboard figure, a stiff piece of wax- 
work. He fills the throne of tragedy, not like an upstart or usurper, but 
as a matter of course, decked out in his plumes of feathers, and robes of 
state, stuck into a posture, and repeating certain words by rote. Mr. 
Kean has a heart in his bosom, beating with human passion (a thing for 
the great * to fear, not to delight in!') he is a living man, and not an artifi- 
cial one. How should those, who look to the surface, and never probe 
deeper, endure him ? He is the antithesis of a court-actor. It is the ob- 
ject there to suppress and varnish over the feelings, not to give way to 
them. His overt manner must shock them, and be thought a breach of all 
decorum. They are in dread of his fiery humors, of coming near his 
Voltaic Battery — they choose rather to be roused gently from their self- 
complacent apathy by the application of Metallic Tractors. They dare 
not trust their delicate nerves within the estuary of the passions, but would 
slumber out their torpid existence in a calm, a Dead Sea — the air of which 
extinguishes life and motion ! 

Would it not be hard upon a little girl, who is busy in dressing up a fa- 
vorite doll, to pul! it in pieces before her face in order to show her the 
bits of wood, the wool, and rags it is composed of? So it would be hard 
upon that great baby, the world, to take any of its idols to pieces, and show 
that they are nothing but painted wood. Neither of them would thank 
you, but consider the offer as an insult. The little girl knows as well as 
you do that her doll is a cheat ; but she shuts her eyes to it, for she finds 
her account in keeping up the deception. Her doll is her pretty little self. 
In its glazed eyes, its cherry cheeks,^ its flaxen locks, its finery and its ba- 
by-house, she has a fairy vision of her own future charms, her future tri- 
umphs, a thousand hearts led captive, and an establishment for life. Harm- 
less illusion ! that can create something out of nothing, can make that 
which is good for nothing in itself so fine in appearance, and clothe a 
shapeless piece of deal-board with the attributes of a divinity ! But the 
great world has been doing little else but playing at make'believe all its 
life-time. For several thousand years its chief rage was to paint larger 
pieces of wood and smear them with gore and call them gods and offer 
victims to them — slaughtered hecatombs, the fat of goats and oxen, or hu- 
man sacrifices — showing ift this its love of show, of cruelty, and impos- 
ture ; and woe to him who should *' peep through the blanket of the dark 
to cry, Hold, hold,^^ — Great is Diana of the Ephesians, was the answer 
in all ages. It was in vain to represent to them, "Your gods have eyes 
but they see not, ears but they hear not, neither do they understand" — the 
more stupid, brutish, helpless, and contemptible they were, the more fu- 
rious, bigoted, and implacable were their votaries in their behalf.* The 
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more absurd the fiction, the louder was the noise made to hide it«— the 
more mischevious its tendency, the more did it excite all the phren- 
zy of the passions. Superstition nursed, with' peculiar zeal, her 
ricketty, deformed, and preposterous offspring. She pEisscd by the 
nobler races of animals even, to pay divine honors to the odious 
and unclean — she took toads and serpents, cats, rats, dogs, croco- 
diles, goats and monkeys, and hugged them to her bosom and dandled them 
into deities, and set up altars to them, and drenched the earth with tears 
and blood in their defence ; and those who did not believe in them were 
cursed, and were forbidden the use of bread, of fire, and water, and to 
worship them was piety, and their images were held sacred, and their race 
became gods in perpetuity and by divine right. To touch them, was sa- 
crilege : to kill them, death, even in your defence. If they stung you, 
you must die : if they infested the land with their numbers and their pollu- 
tions, there was no remedy. The nuisance was intolerable, impassive, im- 
mortal. Fear, religious horror, disgust, hatred, heightened the flame of 
bigotry and intolerance. There was nothing so odious or contemptible 
but it found a sanctuary in the more odious and contemptible perversity of 
human nature. The barbarous gods of antiquity reigned in contempt of 
their worshippers ! ■* 

This game was carried on through all the first ages of the world, and is 
still kept up in many parts of it ; and it is impossible to describe the wars, 
massacres, horrors, miseries and crimes, to which it gave color, sanctity, 
and sway. The idea of a God, beneficent and just, the invisible maker 
of all things, was abhorrent to their gross material notions. No, they must 
have Gods of their own making, that they could see and handle, that they 
knew to be nothing in themselves but senseless images, and these they 
daubed over with the gaudy emblems of their own pride and passions, and 
these they lauded to the skies, and grew fierce, obscene, frantic before 
them, as the representatives of their sordid ignorance and barbarjc vices. 
Truth Good, were idle names to them, without a meaning. They must 
have a lie, a palpable, pernicious lie, to pamper their crude, unhallowed 
conceptions with, and to exercise the untameable fierceness of their wills. 
The Jews were the only people of antiquity who were withheld from run- 
ning headlong into this abomination ; yet so strong was the propensity in 
them (from inherent frailty as well as neighboring example) that it could 
only be curbed and kept back by the hands of Omnipotence.t At length, 
reason prevailed over imagination so far, that these brute idols and their 
altars were overturned : it was thought too much to set up stocks and 
stones. Golden Calves and Brazen Serpents, as bona fide Gods and God- 
desses, which men were to fall down and worship at their peril — and Pope 
long after summed up the merits of the whole mythologic tribe in a hand- 
some distich — 

Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revengb, or lust.*' 

* ''*' Of whatsoeV descent his Godhead be, 

Stock, stoiie, or other homely pedigree, 

In his defence his servants are as bold 

As if he had been made of beaten gold." — Dbtden. 

t They woM have a king in spite of the devil. The image- worship of the Papists is a 
batch oftbe same leaven. The apishness of man's nature would not let even the Christian 
religioD eacape. 
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It was thought a bold stride to divert the course of our imaginations, the 
overflowings of our enthusiasm, our love of the mighty and the marvelloas, 
from the dead to the living subject^ and there we stick. We have got 
living idols, instead of dead ones ; and we fancy that they are real, and 
put faith in them accordingly. Oh, Reason ! when will thy long minori- 
ty expire ? It is not now the fashion to make gods of wood and stone 
and brass, but we make kings of common men, and are proad of our own 
handy-work. We take a child from his birth, and we agree, when he 
grows up to be a man, to heap the highest honors of the state upon him, 
and to pay the most devoted homage to his will. Is there any thing in the 
person, '* any mark, any likelihood," to warrant thiis; sovereign awe and 
dread f No : he may be little better than an idiot, little short of a mad- 
man and yet he is no less qualified for king.* If he can contrive to pass 
the College of Physicians, the Heralds' College dub him divine. Can we 
make any given individual taller or stronger or wiser than other men, or 
different in any respect from what nature intended him to be ? No ; but 
we can make a king of him. Wo cannot add a cubit to the stature, or in- 
stil a virtue into the minds of monarchs — ^but we can put a sceptre into 
their hands, a crown upon their heads, we can set them on an eminence, 
we can surround them with circumstance, we can aggrandise them with 
power, we can pamper their appetites, we can pander to their wills. We 
can do every thing to exalt them in external rank and station — nothing to 
lift them one stop higher in the scale of moral or intellectual excellence. 

Education does not give capacity or temper ; and the education of kings 
is not especially directed to useful knowledge or liberal sentiment. What 
then is the state of the case ? The highest respect of tlie community and 
of every individual in it is paid and is due of right there, where perhaps 
not an idea can take root, or a single virtue be engrafted. Is not this to 
erect a standard of esteem directly opposite to that of mind and morals ?- 
The lawful monarch niav be the best or the worst man in his dominions, 
he may be the wisest or the weakest, the wittiest or the stupidest : still he 
is equally entitled to our homage as king, for it is the place and power we 
bow to, and not the man. He may be a sublimation of all the vices and 
diseases of the human heart ; yet we are not to say so, we dare not even 
think so. " Fear God, and honor the King," is equally a maxim at all 
times and seasons. The personal character of the king has nothing to do 
with the question. Thus the extrensic is set up over the intrinsic by au- 
thority : wealth and interest lend their countenance to gilded vice and in- 

* *' In fact, tho argument drawn from the supposed incapacity of the people against a 
representative Government comes with the worst ^race in the world from the patrous 
and admirers of hereditary government.. Surely, if government were a thinjr requiring 
the utmost stretch of genius, wisdom, and virtue to carry it on, the office of Kino; would 
never even have been dreamt of as hereditary, any more than that of poet, painter, or 
philosopher. It is easy here *for the son to tread in the Sire's steady steps.' It requires 
nothing but the will to do it. Extraordinary talents are not once looked for. I^ay, a 
person, who would never have risen by natural abilities to the situation of churchwarden 
or parish beadle, succeeds by unquestionable right to the posscseiun of a throne, and 
wields the energies of an empire, or decides the fate of the world with the smallest pos- 
sible share of human understanding. The line of distinction which separates tho regal 
purple from the slabbering-bib is sometimes fine iridced ; as we see in the case of the 
two Ferdinands. Any one above the rank of an idiot is supposed capable of cxemsing 
the highest functions of royal state. Yet these are the persons who talk of the peoplt? 
as a swinish multitude, and taunt then with their want of refinement and philoeopny/* — 
Yellow Dwarf J p. 84. 
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f«iniy on principle, and outward show and advantages become the symbols 
and tho standard of respect in despite of useful qualities or well-directed 
efforts through all ranks and gradations of society. *^ From the crown of 
the head to the sole of the foot there is no soundness left.'' The whole style 
of moral thinking, feeling, acting, is in a false tone — is hollow, spurious, 
meretricious. Virtue, says Montesquieu, is the principle of republics; 
honor, of a monarchy. But it is ** honor dishonorable, sin-bred" — it is the 
honor of trucking a principle for a place, of exchanging our honest con- 
victions for a ribbon or a garter. The business of life is a scramble for 
unmerited precedence. Is not the highest respect entailed, the highest 
station filled without any possible proofs or pretensions to public spirit or 
public principle ? Shall not tlie next places to it be secured by the sacri- 
fice of them ? It is the order of the day, the understood etiquette of courts 
and kingdoms. For the servants of the crown to presume on merit, when 
the crown itself is held as an heir-loom by prescription, is a kind of lese 
mcijeste^ an indirect attainder of the title to the succession. Are not all 
eyes turned to the sun of court-favor ? Who would not then reflect its 
smile by the performance of any acts which can avail in the eye of the 
great, and by the surrender of any virtue, which attracts neither notice nor 
applause ? The stream of corruption begins at the fountain-head of court- 
intluf'nce. The sympathy of mankind is that on which all strong feeling 
and opinion floats ; and this sets in full in every absolute monarchy to the 
side of tinsel show and iron-handed power, in contempt and defiance of 
right and wrong. The right and the wrong are of little consequence, com- 
pared to the in and tho out The distinction between Whig and Tory is 
merely nominal : neither have their country one bit at heart. Phaw ! we 
had forgot — Our British monarchy is a mixed, and the duly perfect form 
of government; and therefore what is here said cannot properly apply to 
it. But Might before Right is the motto blazoned on the front of un- 
impaured and undivided Sovereignty ! — 

A court is the centre of fashion ; and no less so, for being the sink of 

luxury and vice — 

^-^— "Of outward shew ♦ 

Elaborate, of inward less exact.'* 

The goods of fortune, the baits of power, the indulgences of vanity, may 
be accumulated without end, and the taste for them increases as it is grati- 
iied : the love of virtue, the pursuit of truth, grow stale and dull in the dis- 
sipation of a court. Virtue is thought crabbed and moros^, knowledge 
pedantic, while every sense is pampered, and every folly tolerated. Every 
thing tends naturally to personal aggrandisement and unrestrained self- 
will. It is easier for monarchs as well as other men " to tread the prim- 
rose path of dalliance^' than " to scale the steep and thorny road to 
heaven.*' The vices, when they have leave from power and authority, go 
greater lenghths than the virtues ; example justifies almost every excess, 
and '* nice customs courtesy to great kings*** What chance is there that 
monarchs should not yield to the temptations of gallantry then, when youth 
and beauty are as wax 'i What female heart can indeed withstand the at- 
tractions of a throne — the smile that melts all hearts, the air that awes re- 
bellion, the frown that kings dread, the hand that scatters fairy wealth, 
that bestows titles, places, honor, power, the breast on which the star glit- 
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ters, the head circled with a diadem, whose dress dazzles with its richness 
and its taste, who has nations at his command, senates at his control ^* in 
form and motion so express and admirable, in action how like an angel, in 
apprehension how like a God ; the beauty of the world, the paragon of 
animals !" The power of resistance is so much the less, where fashion ex- 
tends impunity to the frail offender, and screens the loss of character. 

" Vice is andone, if she forgets her birth, 
And stoops from angels to the dregs of earth ; 
But 'tij the fall degrades her to a whore : 
Let ^eatness own her, and she's mean oo more. 
Her oirth, her beauty, crowds and courts confess. 
Chaste matrons praise her, and grave bishops bless. 
In golden chains the willins wond she draws. 
And hers the Gospel is, and hers the laws.^'" 

The air of a court is not assuredly that which is most favorable to the prac- 
tice of self-denial and strict morality. We increase the temptations of 
wealth, of power, and pleasure a thousand- fold, while we can give no addi- 
tional force to the antagonist principles of reason, disinterested integrity 
and goodness of heart. Is it to bo wondered at that courts and palaces have 
produced so many monsters of avarice, cruelty, and lust ? The adept in 
voluptuousness is not likely to be a proportionable proficient in humanity. 
To feed on plate or be clothed in purple, is not to feel for the hungry and 
the naked. He who has the greatest power put into hb hands, will only 
become more impatient of any restraint in the use of it. To have the wel- 
fare and the lives of millions placed at our disposal, is a sort of warrant, a 
challenge to squ&nder them without mercy. An arbitrary monarch set 
over the heads of his fellows does not identify himself with them, or learn 
to comprehend their rights or sympathise with their interests, but looks 
down npon them as of a different species from himself, as insects crawling 
on the face of the earth, that he may trample on at his pleasure, or if he 
spares them, it is an act of royal grace ; — he is besotted with power, 
blinded with prerogative, an alien to bis nature, a traitor to his trust, and 
instead of being the organ of public feeling and public opinion, is an ex- 

* A lady of qualit]^ abroad, in allusion to the gallantries of the reigning Priaoe, being 
told, " I suppose it will be your turn next?" said, "No, I hope not ;" for you know it is 
impossible to refuse!" what a satire on the court and fashionables! If this be true, 
female virtue in the blaze of royalty is no more than the moth in the candle, or ic« in the 
sun's ray. What will the great themselves say to it, in whom at this rate, 

■■" the same luck holds, 
They all are subjects, courtiers, and cuckolds !" 

Out npon it ! We^ll not believe it Alas ! poor virtue, what is to become of the very 

idea of it, if we are to be told that every man within the precincts of a palace is an iky- 

potheHeal cuckold, or hold's his wife's virtue in trust for tne Prince ? We entertain no 

doubt that many ladies of quality have resisted the importunities of a throne, and that 

many more woiild do so in private life, if they had the desired opportunity : nav we 
u-- 'u*-. 3 u,~ - >._-i *u-.* - u: ij u ui^ ♦* ir ... •". 







the virtual surrender of the whole sex at discretion ; and at the same time aocoiints per- 
haps for the indiilerence shown by some monarchs in availing themselves of so mechani- 
cal a privilege. 
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. crescence and an anomaly in the state, a bloated mass of morbid humors 
and proud llesh ! A constiuitional king* on the other hand, i< a servant ^f 
the public, a representative of the people's wants and wishes, dispensing 
justice and mercy according to law. Such a monarch is me King of £ng- 

• land! Such was his late, and such is his present Majesty Georg9. 
the IVth !— 

Let us take the Spirit of Monarchy in its highest state of exaltation, in- 
the moment of its proudest triumph — a Coronatidn-day. We now see it 
in our mind's eye ; the preparation of weeks — ^the expectation of months — 
the seats, the privileged places, are occupied in the obscurity of night, and 
in silence — the day dftwns slowly, big with the hope of Gsesaraud of Rome 
— the golden censers are set in drder, the tables groan with splendor and 
with luxury — within the inner space the rows of peeresses are set, and re- 
vealed to the eye decked out in ostrich feathers and pearls, like beds of 
lilies sparkling wiih a thousand dew-drops — ^the marshals and the heralds 
are in motion — the full organ, majestic, peals forth the Coronation Anthem 
— every thing is ready — and all at once the Majesty of kingdoms bursts 
upon the astonished sight — his person is s-welled out with all the gorgaous- 
ness of dress, and swathed in bales of silk and golden tissues — the bow 
with which he greets the assembled multitude, and the representatives of 
foreign kings,, is the climax of conscious dignity, bending gracefully on its- 
own bosoa, and instantly thrown back into the sightless air, as if asking no 
recognition in return — the oath of mutual fealty between him and his 
people is taken — the fairest flowers of female beauty precede the Sove- 
reign, scattering roses ; the sons of princes page l^is heels, holding up the 
robes of crimson and ermine — he staggers and reels under the weight of 
royal pomp, and of a nation's eyes ; and thus the pageant is launched into 
the open day, dazzling the sun, whose beams seem beaten back by the sun 
of royalty — there were the warrior, the statesman, and the mitred head — 
there was Prince Leopold, like a panther in its dark glossy pride, and 
Castlereagh, clad in triumphant smiles and snowy satin, unstained with his 
own blood — the loud trumpet brays, the cannon roars, the spires are mad 
with music, the stones in the street are startled at the presence of a king : 
— the crowd press on, the metropolis heaves like a sea in restless motion, 
the air is thick with loyalty's quick pants in its monarch's arms — all eyc^ 
drink up the sight, all tongues reverberate the sound — 

" A present deity they about around, 
A present deity the vaulted roofs rebound !** 

What does it all amount to 1 A show — a theatriihl spectacle ! What 
does it prove 1 That a king is crowned, that a king is dead ! What. is 
the moral to be drawn from it, that is likely to sink into the heart of a 
nation ? That greatness consists in finery, and that supreme merit is the 
dower of birth and fortune ! It is a form, a ceremony to which each suc- 
cessor to the throne is entitled in his turn as a matter of right. Does it 
depend on the inheritance of virtue, on the acquisition of knowledge in the 
new monarch, whether he shall be thus exalted in the eyes of the people ? 
No : — to say so is not only an offence in manners, but a violation of the 
laws. The king reigns in contempt of any such pragmatical distinctions. 

30 
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They are set aside, proscribed, treasonable, as it ndTstear to the augutt 
t>d^on of the monarch ; what is likely to become of them in the minds of 
the people ? A Coronation overlays and drowns all sneh considerations 
for a generation to come, and so far it serves its purpose welL It de- 
bauches the understandings of the people, and makes them the -slaves ol 
sense and show. It laughs to scorn and tramples upon every other claim 
to distinction or respect. Is the chief person in the pageant a tyrant t It 
does not lessen, but aggrandise him to the imagination. Is he the king of 
a free people 1 We make up in love and loyalty what we want in fear. 
Is he young? He borrows understanding and experiemoe from the learn- 
ing and tried wisdom of ccnincils and p^^rliaments. Is he old ? He leaD» 
upon the youth and beauty that attend his hiumph. Is he weak ? Armies 
support him with their myriads. Is he diseased f What is health to a staff 
of physicians ? Does he die ? The truth is out, and he is then — nothing ! 
There is a cant among court-sycophants of calling all those who are 
opposed to them ** the roftftfe" "/eWotrs," " mUcreants^^^ Aic. This showj 
the grossness of their ideas of all true merit, and the false standard of rani 
and power by which they measure every thing ; like footmen, who suppose 
their masters must be gentlemen, and that the rest of the world are low 
people. Whatever is opposed to power, they think despicable ; whatever 
suffers oppression, they think deserves it. They are ever ready to side 
with the strong, to insult and trample on tlie weak. This is withnis a piti- 
ful fashion of thinking. They are not of the mind of Pope, who was so 
full of the opposite conviction, that he has even written a bad couplet to 
express it :— 

" Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow : 
The rest is all but leather and prunella.'* 

Those lines in Cowper also must sound'very puerile or old-fashioned to 
courtly ears : — 

" The only Amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue ; the only lasting treasure, truth." 

To this sentiment, however, we subscribe our hearts and hands. There 
is nothing truly liberal but that which postpones its own claims to those of 
propriety — or great, but that which looks out of itself to others. All pow- 
er is but 'an unabated nuisance, a barbarous assumption, an aggravated 
injustice, that is not directed to the common good: all grandeur that has 
not something corresponding to it in personal merit and heroic acts, is a 
deliberate burlesque, and an insult on common sense and human nature. 
That which is true, the understanding ratifies : that which is good, the heart 
owns : all other claims are spurious, vitiated, mischievous, false — fit only 
for those who are sunk below contempt, or raised above opinion. We 
hold in scorn all righUlincd pretensions but those of rectitude. If there is 
offence in this, we are ready to abide by it. If there is shame, we take w 
to ourselves : and -vo hope and hold that the time will come, when all othe 
idols but those which represent pure truth and real good, will be looked 
upon with the same feelings of pity and wonder that we now look back to 
the imasfcs of Tlior and Woden I 
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Really, that mea born to a throne (limited or unlimited) should employ 
the brief span of their existence here in doing all the mischief in their 
power, in levying cruel wars and undermining the liberties of the world, 
to prove to themselves and others that their pride and passions are of 
more consequence than the welfare of Ihankind at large, would seem a 
little astonishing, but that the fact is so. It is not our business to preach 
lectures to monarchs, but if we were at all disposed to attempt the ungra- 
cious task, we should do it in the words of an author who often addressed 
the ear of monarchs. 

** A man may read a sermon,*' says Jeremy Taylor,. " the best and most 
passionate that ever man preached, if he shall but enter into the sepulchres 
of kings* In the same Escurial where the Spanish princes live in great- 
ness and power, and decreis war or peace, they have wisely placed a ceme- 
tery where their ashes and their glory shall sleep till time shall be no 
more : and where our kings have been crowned, their ancestors lie inter- 
red, and they must walk over their grandsire's head to take his crown. There 
is an acre sown with royal seed, the copy of the greatest change from rich 
to naked, from ceiled roofs to arched coffins, from living like gods to die 
like men. There is enough to cool the flames of lust, to abate the height 
of pride, to appease the itch of covetous desires, to sully and dash out the 
dissembling colors of a lustful, artificial, and imaginary beauty. There 
the wafijike and the peaceful, the fortunate and the miserable, the beloved 
and the despised prince smingle their dust, and pay down their symbol of 
mortality, and tell all the world, that when we die our ashes, shall be 
. equal to kings, and our accounts shall be easier, and our pains for 
our crimes shall be less. To my apprehension, it is a sad record 
which is left by Athenaeus concerning Ninus, the great Assyrian 
monarch, whose life and death is sumn^ed up in these words: * Ninus, the 
Assyrian, had an ocean of gold, and other riches more than the sand in 
the Caspian sea ; he never saw the stars, and perhaps he never desired It ; 
he never stirred up the holy fire among the Magi ; nor touched his God 
with the sacred rod, according to the laws ; he never oflfered sacrifice, npi^ 
worshipped the Deity, nor administered justice, nor spake to the people, 
nor numbered them ; but he was most valiant to eat and drink, and having 
mingled his wines, he threw the rest upon the stones. This man is dead : 
behold his sepulchre, and now hear where Ninus is. Sometime I was 
Ninus^ and drew the breath of a living man, but noio am nothing but clay, 
I have nothing but lohat I did eat, and what I served to myself in lust 
is all my portion : the wealth with ichich I was blest, my enemies meeting 
together shall carry away, as the mad Thyades carry a raw goat, I. 
am gone to Hell; and when I went thither, I carried neither gold nor 
horse, nor a silver chariot. I that wore a mitre, am now a little heap of 
//ms^/»" — Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. 



THE END. 
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